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clay  GOWRAN  (anow).  Chicago  Tribuao  war  corraapoadaat  la  ladia,  Juat  batoro 
ha  antarod  tha  B-29  Supar-Fortraaa  from  which  ha  saw  tha  tmashlag  raid  oo  tha 
Jap  ttaal  caatar  at  Yawata. 


STRAND,  Chicago  Tribuna  war 
dent  now  la  England,  it  racairad 
Vipa  Phia,  followlag  tha  antranca  of 
AaMTlcaa  troopa  la  Roma. 


THEY  WERE  THERE 


uii£3E  pictures  of  Chicago  Tribune  corre- 
Llgpoodents  in  action  show  that  readers  of 
'  agRrspaper  are  getting  eyewitness  accounts 
gRp^enced  reporters  who  are  right  in 
I  with  the  fighters  in  every  important 
ter  in  which  Americans  are  smashing  the 

As  each  new  advance  rolls  back  the  Japs  and 


Germans  on  land  and  sea.  Tribune  readers  get 
the  dramatic  story  from  the  Tribune’s  own 
American-bom,  Amerlcan-trained  correspond* 

(E^ira jpa  Oribune 

THI  WOIliO*$  ORIATBIT  NIWtrArilk 
Mjf  avtfmi0  n0t  psid  ttsi  ciroilatimm:  D^ih, 
Ov0r97$,m^Smndmy,  1.300,09$, 


E  SEYMOUR  KORMAN.  Chtcsfo  TribuM 

wMt  corrMpoad«at  la  Italj,  follow*  tho 
lllihc  of  Gormoa  plaaoo  which  havo  Jiuc 
•trafod  aad  aot  lira  to  aa  Amaricma  aupplx 
truck. 

ents,  telling  the  facts  from  the  American 
viewpoint. 

Readers  make  plain  the  extra  value  they 
place  on  this  newspaper’s  ntMre  Intensive  war 
reporting — which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Tribune  has  more  total  dally  circulation 
than  any  two  other  Chicago  dally  newspapers 
combing. 


PuMishers:  Cbicsgo  Tribsas  Press  Ssrvics  may  bs  svsilaMs  Is  year  tsnitsry.  Writs,  wire  er  phsas  tsday. 


>.  NODERER  (snww),  Chicago  Tribuao  war  corro-  ROBERT  CROMIE  (arrow).  Chicago  Tribuao  war  corro*  ARTHUR  VEYSRY  (arrow),  Chicago  Trthuaa  war  oorro- 


it  la  Fraaco,  aboard  tha  Llborty  ship  which  laadad  spoadoat  la  Fraaco,  goto  addItlOBal  facts  from  a  Yaak  spoodoat  la  tha  South  Pacifle,  takas  to  coror  bohlad  a  Joo^ 


Maioa  tha  baachhaad  la  Normaady  oa  D-Day.  flghtcr  to  rouad  out  oaa  of  his  storlas  from  tha  froat.  ladodgladJapmachlaaguaSraagalastadTaaciagYaaks- 


Thompson  (arrow),  Chicago  Tribuao  war  corra- 
■at  la  Fraaco.  aad  tha  world’s  first  parachute  ra- 


HAROUl  SMITH  (arrow).  Chicago  Tribuao  war  corra- 
spoadoat  la  the  Pacific,  pauses  la  a  fosbolo  with  a  coast 


GARY  SHEAHAN  (arrow),  Chicago  Tribuao  artist-oorra* 
spoadoat  la  Fraaco.  approaches  tha  shore  of  Norasaady 


'Visits  a  froat-llaa  foshola  to  got  facts  for  his  story.  guardamaa  aad  coast  guard  chaplala  shortly  after  tha  aboard  a  Liberty  ship  oo  tha  tscoad  day  after  D-Day. 

laTSilaa  of  Salpaa.  _ _ 


D  ominance 

in  getting 
the  news 


TO  make  sure  of  getting  all  the  news,  the  New  York 
Journal-American  subscribes  to  all  three  of  the  big 
news  services — the  International  News,  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  United  Press. 

Its  editors  then  present  the  news  thoroughly  and 
thoughtfully,  truthfully  and  dramatically  to  New  York's 
newspaper  reading  families. 

That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  New  York 
Joumal-American  dominates  the  evening  field. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

Tht  Journal-American  ★  Herald-American 


Clinton  Conger 


Robert  Vermillion 


Revnolds  Packard 


Eleanor  Packard 


As  Allied  forces  this  week  again  invaded  France,  United 
Press  again  scored  with  the  delivery  of  first  news  of  the 
landing. 

United  Press  put  into  the  field  for  the  southern  operation 
a  second  veteran  invasion  corps. 

At  its  head  was  the  famous  reporting  team  of  Reynolds  and 
Eleanor  Packard,  the  first  directing  U.  P.  coverage  with 
the  fighting  forces,  the  other  coverage  from  Rome.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  Packards  were  such  other  battle-wise  and 
news- wise  war  reporters  as  Robert  Vermillion,  Qinton 
Conger,  James  Roper  and  Dana  Schmidt. 

This  newest  news-first  shows  again  the  rewards  to  news¬ 
papers  of  U.  P.  readiness — of  staffs  geared  always  for  in¬ 
stant  action,  desks  cleared  always  for  lightning  handling — 
fundamental  factors  in  providing  “the  world’s  best  coyer- 
age  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 


James  Roper 


Dana  Schmidt 


UNITED  PRESS 
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Simply  “^‘Asking”  May  Not  Be  Enough! 

•  •  • 

JOHN  KNIGHT,  publisher  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  The  Miami  Herald,  in  his 
'"The  Editor's  Notebook”  of  Sunday,  July  30th  said: 


Here  is  a  significant  short  story  from  the  London 
Daily  Express : 


\ 


DE  GAULLE  CORNERS 
THE  NEWS 


ALGIERS — The  National  Committee  announces 
that  a  single  French  news  agency  will  be  set  up 
with  exclusive  rights  to  distribute  foreign  news 
in  Fratwe  and  to  negotiate  with  foreign  agencies 
for  the  exchange  of  news. 

• 

HERE  you  have  in  34  words  the  reason  why 
Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated  Press,  Hugh  Baillie 
of  the  United  Press  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  are  fighting  for  treaty 
guarantees  that  will  insure  the  free  flow  of  news 
in  the  postwar  world. 


It  has  been  an  old  European  custom  to  give 
the  people  only  the  news  whieh  the  governments 
in  power  think  they  should  be  permitted  to  read. 
The  decadent  and  corrupted  French  press  was  a 
major  factor  in  the  fall  and  decline  of  that  once 
proud  nation.  In  Germany  the  situation  was  even 
tut*  ^Q|.8e.  One  paragraph  from  Sumner  Welles’ 
•U‘-  recent  book,  “The  Time  for  Decision,”  furnishes 
a  good  illustration: 

“In  Washington,  I  had,  of  course,  seen  excerpts 
from  the  German  press,  but  I  had  never  before 
realized  so  vividly  what  an  amazing  document 
a  German  newspaper  uniler  Hitler  actually  was. 
I  remember  that  on  the  first  page  of  the  very 
first 'paper  I  picked  up  there  were  three  items, 
written  with  ponderous  sitlemnity,  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  describe  events  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  recently  in  England  and  in  the  United 
SUitks.  'All  of  theni  were  not  only  untrue,  but 
fantastically  untrue.  I  think  this  detail  had  as 
great  an  impact  on  my  consciousness  as  any  other 
experience  I  had  while  in  Germany.  On  occasion. 


one  has  to  undergo  certain  experiences  personally 
in  order  to  grasp  fully  what  one  may  already 
know  and  tacitly  admit  to  be  the  case.  Like 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I 
had  known  that  the  press  in  Germany  was  entirely 
controllf^l  by  the  Nazi  regime  and  that  the  Ger. 
man  people  were  permitted  to  read  only  what 
the  Nazi  leaders  wanted  them  to.  But  until  that 
moment  I  had  not  fully  realized  the  tremendous 
power  such  authority  gives  to  a  government. 
Under  those  conditions,  and  at  a  time  when 
listening  to  a  foreign  radio  broadcast  was  a  capital 
offense,  punishments  for  which  were  reported 
in  the  very  newspaper  I  was  then  reading,  how 
was  it  conceivable  that  the  people  of  Germany 
could  ever  move  except  as  their  master  instructed 
them? 


^^From  that  moment  I  have  been  convinced 
that  when  this  war  is  over  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  must  never  again  permit  a  situation  to 
arise  where  any  people  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
inherent  right  to  know  the  truth.” 


Concisely  stated,  Mr.  Welles  explains  why 
power  drunk  and  unscrupulous  leaders  are  able 
to  bend  a  people. to  their  will. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  European 
Advisory  Commission  in  London,  of  which 
Ambassador  John  G.  Winant  is  a  member,  is 
urging  a  course  by  which  the  United  States  will 
ask  its  Allies  and  compel  its  enemies  to  remove 
or  minimize  all  restrictions  on  the  free  flow  and 
exchange  of  news  in  the  postwar  world. 


But  simply  '^^asking^^  our  Allies  may  not 
be  enough. 

We  should  l>e  prepared  to  make  a  few  pointed 
demands  if  necessary. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS— John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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MAIN  ARTERY  OF 


The  Columbia  River  is  the  Lifestream 
of  this  Great  Industrial  Empire  I 

The  eyes  of  industrial  America  are  turning 
West  and  North  to  the  Columbia  Empire. 
Here  in  this  land  of  perfect  climate,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  flows  the  great  Columbia 
— mightiest  river  of  the  West! 

Industries  locating  along  the  1200-mile 
stretch  of  the  Columbia  basin  are  faced  with 
no  transportation  problems  for  their  goods. 
Great  ocean-going  vessels  bring  world  trade 
190  miles  inland.  River  barges  and  other 
craft  distribute  goods  up  the  Columbia  to  the 
land-locked  states  of  the  interior,  through  the 
money-saving  water-level  route!  And  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Portland  is  the  terminus  of  five  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  and  two  airlines! 

Industrial  history  is  being  made  now  in 
this  great  territory — but  Industrial  Futures 
in  the  Northwest  Empire  are  unlimited! 

one  newspaper 


ALWAYS  LEADS- 
J  IN  OREGON-ITS 
F  THE  OREGONIAN! 


-I 


Criie  0rpijoman 


The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Introducing 

methm 

tbe  magazine  that’s 
needed  now 


Teens  are  the  talk  of  the  times.  Retail  stores  from 
coast  to  coast  are  opening  (or  expanding)  Teen* 
Age  Shops.  Apparel  manufacturers  are  making 
more  imaginative  and  appealing  teen*age  fashions. 
Cosmetics  houses  are  designing  special  teen  •  age 
lines.  Movies  and  the  theatre  alternately  laugh  at 
or  weep  over  this  fascinating  younger  generation. 
Everywhere  there  is  talk  of  the  teens. 

Now  . . .  here  comes  a  magazine  dedicated  to  this 
vital  group  ...  a  medium  tailored  to  fit  their  needs, 
their  interests,  their  way  of  life.  A  gay,  good*taste, 
good'humored  magazine  that  talks  straight— in  the 
language  of  the  intelligent  young  women  of  today- 
telling  her  the  things  she  wants  to  know  about  the 
things  that  are  uppermost  in  her  niind  . . .  fashions 
. . .  beauty . . .  health . . .  movies . . .  bands . . .  records 
. . .  books . . .  preparing  for  what^s  ahead  . . .  getting 
along  with  people  .  . .  having  fun. 

Here  is  a  market  —  rich  and  uncultivated  —  that 
holds  a  dual  promise  for  advertisers  ...  a  direct 
approach  to  the  6,000,000  teen-age  girls  whose  an¬ 
nual  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $750,000,000 
.  .  .  plus  a  potential  of  future  sales  built  on  a  here- 
and-now  planting  of  brand  preferences.  Sell  them 
in  their  teens  and  you’ll  sell  them  in  their  twenties. 
Sell  them  in  seventeen  and  see  the  power  of  youth ! 

The  September  issue  of  seventeen  will  start  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  its  youthful  readers  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  —  with  all  available  advertising  space 
fully  sold.  For  rates  and  availabilities  in  future 
issues,  write  now  tot 


maim., 


>thn  awnetoat  nsnrknt  nvnr  aold 
Ml  wm»s  Ay——,  Wnw  Ynrk  17,N. 


A  magazine  de¬ 
voted  exclusively 
to  tbe  interests 
of  girls 

of  high  aebooi  age 

Lots  of  Fashions— 
in  Full  Color 

Health,  Grooming 
and  Beauty 

Movies,  Records, 
Bands,  Books 

Getting  Along 
With  People  . 

Getting  Along 
In  the  World 

Food,  Fun,  Sewing 

Young  People  In 
the  News 

Humor,  Quizzes  and 
Contests 
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Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  information?  Ask  the  question 
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iti  terms  of  war  and  peace,  of  the  vast  range  of  great  issues  that  are 
remolding  the  world.  Or  ask  it  in  the  intimate,  thoroughly  local 

terms  of  life  at  home  in  a  nation  at  war.  Either  way, 

I  the  answer  is  unmistakably  the  same. 

Never  before  have  so  many  millions  of  people  relied 

heavily  on  their  newspapers  for  what  they  want 
to  know... for  the  living,  enduring  impressions  that 
■'  come  only  from  the  printed  word  and  map  and  picture 
...for  the  full  understanding  of  great  issues  that  comes 
r only  from  reading  and  re-reading  fact  and  argument  and 

background... and  for  the  knowledge  of  hometown  happenings 
that  forms  so  vital  a  part  of  their  personal  pattern  of  life.  Never 
have  newspapers  been  read  more  eagerly  or  more  thoroughly. 


That’s  why  the  newspaper  today  packs  so  much  power  as 
a  medium  for  informative  advertising.  That’s  why  your 
advertising,  whatever  your  problem  today,  can  accomplish 
so  much  more  when  you  concentrate  it  in  newspapers. 


Tku  advtrtiiMMal,  prapartd  fcy  tka  Bartaa  of  ArfrartuiMt  A.  N.  P.  A.,  i»  paUiakaJ  ky  Tfca  Caaloa  Rapaailarjr  is  tfco  latarart  of  all  aowifapoft 


YES,  he's  about  to  patch  up  another  boy.  In  spite  of  the 
latest  methods  of  treatment  the  patient  is  in  danger  of 
losing  a  leg.  Chest  and  head  injuries,  too,  are  severe. 

Neither  we  nor  the  surgeon  can  look  at  the  boy's 
battered  body  and  feel  resentment  against  a  foreign 
foe.  No  enemy  inflicted  these  hurts.  They  are  the  direct 
result  of  our  own  indifference.  We  can  only  blame  our¬ 
selves  for  condoning  such  carelessness  on  our  highways 


that  accidents  such  as  this  are  again  on  the  increase. 

What  happened?  Another  driver  overestimated  the 
strength  of  his  worn  tires  one  night  when  he  was 
hurrying  home.  He  regrets  the  accident,  of  course,  but 
regret  doesn't  ease  the  pain  nor  lessen  the  danger  to  the 
victim. 

Careful  driving,  geared  to  the  condition  of  car  and 
tires,  would  have  prevented  this  accident.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  others — not  if  some  motorists  drive  with  care,  nor 
even  if  half  of  them  do.  Only  if  you  and  I  take  every 
precaution  possible  to  avoid  highway  accidents  will 
the  toll  go  down. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


EOlTOir*  It*'  FUBiTsHEII  fer'Augiisf' TB, 


PiJfUshed  in  the  Interest  oj  Highway  Sajety  by 


WILL  BE  SIMPLER 

IN  DIVERSIFIED  NEW  YORK  STATE 


TO  DATE,  11  percent — that’s  17  billion  dollars 
worth  —  of  the  nation’s  war  goods  has  been 
produced  in  New  York  State— in  its  large  plants 
and  in  the  multiplicity  of  varied  small  business 
units  which  constitute  the  backbone  of  its  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

This  is  why  reconversion  will  be  simpler  here; 
Only  seven  prarcent  of  the  govenunent-bxiilt 
war  plants  are  located  in  this  State.  The  bulk  of 
our  war  goods  has  been  made  in  previously  estab¬ 
lished  plants— and  in  new  plants  built  with  pri¬ 
vate  capital  with  an  eye  to  future  expansion.  No 
ghost  towns  for  the  Empire  State! 

Furthermore,  New  York’s  war  production  is 
largely  in  lines  in  which  it  leads  in  peacetime 
— diversified  lines  such  as  optical  instruments, 
photographic  equipment,  food ,  clothing,  electrical 
equipment,  etc.  'The  same  experienced  and  sta¬ 
bilized  labor  and  the  same  machines  can  quickly 
turn  to  making  the  products  of  peace  when  vic¬ 
tory  is  won. 

What  This  Means  To  You 

This  means  less  dislocation  of  labor  now — to  find 
"jobs  with  a  peacetime  future” — less  dislocation 
of  labor  when  peace  comes.  It  means  a  quicker 


flow  of  processed  and  semi-processed  material. 
Leas  distvirbance  of  the  "market  at  your  door¬ 
step”  of  13,500,000  people  with  a  high  per  capita 
income.  When  the  green  light  goes  on.  New  York 
will  be  ready. 

Use  These  Services 

We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  regarding  plant 
locations;  supply  information  on  manpower  and 
other  economic  factors;  help  get  you  a  preview 
on  taxes  for  a  new  enterprise;  give  technical  ser¬ 
vice  on  new  materials,  new  products;  help  promote 
opportvmities  in  foreign  trade.  'These  and  many 
other  services  are  available  at  our  offices  through¬ 
out  the  State. 


Acevp#  Thu  New  Book 

We  have  just  prepared  and  published  a 
new  book  entitled  "New  York  Means  Busi¬ 
ness.”  It  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  facts  businessmen  want  to  know.  We 
should  like  to  send  you  a  copy — free  and 
without  obligation.  Merely  request  it  on 
your  business  letterhead. 

ADDRESS  s  M.  P.  CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONnt 

Nnv  YORK  STAH  DIPARTMBn  OP  COMMERCE, 
AUANY  I,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 
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Tf7  tirn  rsf^PS  ON  THE  RIVIERA; 

'^GElZmVHRASH  M  rs  Of  mj®r  TRA^ 

RUSSIA  PROPOSES  WORLI^AIR  CORPS  FOR  Pb^h 

/winL '  ,■  Allied  F0f«s  land  HI 


_ _ i - - •  J  wHKRE  THE  AUJB8  HAVE  STRtfK  M-nH'  INVASION  atA>W 

KHUHIIH  .<X  SL’w.*  \ 

ATYMfiUGROTOHi  ..~-:;r^_,.  isw«b  c«  iniefna-'  4<1^'' 

CMMit '  8l6  FOUR'  TO  RUtf.  .  ^  \ 
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If  you  want  up-to-thc-minutc  news 
complete,  accurate,  impartial 
read  Thc^New  York  Times. 


AKied  Fortes  laivl  hi 
'  the  South  of  Franca 
After  Ah  AttacA 

FALAISE  OAP  CIOSIM 

Bomte,  Sheits  Hit  Fai 
•  Iryiiw  jo.H^  Ope* 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Newsmen  Celebrate 
“Side-Door”  Invasion 


Gault  MacGowan  oi  N.  Y.  Sun  Taken 
By  Germans  on  Road  to  Paris 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


WHILE  American  correspondents 
fittingly  celebrated  the  opening 
of  a  new  news  front  in  Southern 
France  this 


MacGowan 


week  by  plaster¬ 
ing  Joyous  stor- 
id  of  an  ‘almost 
iBopposed  inva- 
doo  across  front 
pages  at  home, 

Oault  MacGow* 
u  of  the  New 
York  Sun 
aadged  into  the 
arerburdened 
var  columns 
with  a  story  of 
another  kind, 
was  cap- 

Inred  by  the  Germans  near 
flhartres  on  Aug.  IS,  according 
la  a  radio  broadcast  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Trans-Ocean  News  Agency, 
and  was  taken  to  Paris. 

Apparently  the  plucky  re- 
wrier,  noted  for  the  way  he 
launM  the  very  foremost  of 
the  front  lines,  had  pushed 
ahead  just  a  bit  too  far.  He 
thought  Chartres  had  been 
taken  by  the  Allies  .  .  .  but  it 
hadn't.  The  Germans  grabbed 
him. 

Second  Correspondent? 

With  him,  the  broadcast  said, 
wu  a  companion  "who  fired  a 
few  shots  and  then  was  wounded, 
toth  were  seized.”  Speculation 
it  that  perhaps  another  corre- 
ipondent  was  captured  with 
MacGowan. 

Because  the  German  report 
gave  the  name  as  “Gowen,”  a 
alight  doubt  existed  for  a  time 
that  MacGowan  was  the  captive. 
Later  the  Sun  declared  itself 
certain  that  the  Germans  had 
indeed  captured  its  correspond¬ 
ent. 

MacGowan  was  noted  among 
American  troops  and  his  fellow 
correspondents  for  his  daring. 
Just  before  his  capture  the  Sun 
received 'a  letter  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  who  called  him  “the 
raost  heroic  correspondent  in 
france.” 

“We  have  been  right  up  in  the 
first  lines,  and  the  correspondent 
we  always  see  up  there  when  the 
going  gets  tough  is  MacGowan,” 
the  solder  wrote.  “There  he  is. 
f  walking  around  as  though  there 
wasn't  a  war  on.  All  the  guys 
in  my  outfit  say  he  has  more 
comge  than  they  have.” 

MacGowan  was  awarded  the 
purple  heart  for  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  North  Africa,  was 


cited  for  bravery  in  the  same 
action,  and  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  by  Gen.  Henri  Giraud. 
He  went  into  France  with  the 
troops  on  D-Day. 

During  a  recent  trip  across  the 
Brest  Peninsula,  MacGowan  dis¬ 
cussed  reports  that  virtually  no 
Germans  were  defending  Paris. 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  true  you  can 
drive  into  Paris  in  a  taxicab,”  he 
asked.  Regardless  of  the  kind 
of  vehicle  in  which  he  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  Germans,  he  be¬ 
came  the  first  Allied  war  corre¬ 
spondent  to  reach  Paris  since  the 
invasion. 

Judging  from  their  reports  this 
week,  other  correspondents  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  Paris  soon  also. 
But  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
the  “side-door  invasion”  of 
France  was  grabbing  the  head¬ 
lines. 

Good  Coverago 

The  Allied  landing  near  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Nice  -vas  the  best- 
covered  invasion  Oif  the  war,  and 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  news  sending  facilities  at 
Rome  were  piled  ceiling  high 
with  backed-up  stories. 

Newsmen  flew  over  the  action, 
were  in  it,  and  apparently  in 
every  way  on  top  of  it.  If  their 
stories  were  an  accurate  indi¬ 
cation,  they  enjoyed  all  of  the 
pleasures  of  an  invasion  with 
few  of  the  disadvantages.  In 
short,  there  was  little  shooting. 

Almost  all  dispatches  reported 
“no  enemy  in  sight,”  but  many 
correspondents  went  out  looking 
— and  if  some  of  them  wandered 
into  a  noisy  welcome  or  two  in 
the  liberated  French  towns — 
well,  it's  a  poor  war  indeed  that 
produces  nothing  but  news. 

Only  Reynolds  Packard,  in 
charge  of  the  United  Press  four- 
man  invasion  staff,  was  inclined 
to  find  something  ominous  in  the 
general  quiet  that  prevailed  af¬ 
ter  the  first  few  hours  of  the 
landing.  He  remembered  the 
calm*  that  hung  for  a  time  over 
Anzio. 

Associated  Press  reported  the 
invasion  “the  worst-kept  secret 
of  the  war,”  and  there  appeared 
to  be  considerable  justification 
for  the  claim. 

Bruce  W.  Munn  of  U.P.  sent 
a  story  from  London  dated  Aug. 
15  but  apparently  written  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  invasion  stating  that 
the  German  commandant  in 
Marseilles  had  ordered  all  per¬ 
sons  not  connected  with  the  Nazi 


army  to  leave  the  city  imme¬ 
diately  because  he  expected  a 
two-way  landing  operation  short¬ 
ly  against  Southern  France  and 
Northern  Italy. 

Harold  Callender,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  reporting  from  Al¬ 
giers,  said  nobody  in  that  North 
African  city  was  surprised,  “and 
even  the  date  had  been  more 
or  less  accurately  discussed  in 
the  cafes.” 

Sonia  Tomara,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  sent  her 
paper  on  Aug.  14  a  story  that 
General  DeGaulIe  had  said 
“Landing  of  Allied  troops  in 
other  parts  of  France  is  likely” 
and  that  “these  expeditionary 
forces  will  join  the  Allied  armies 
advancing  on  Paris  from  the 
West  and  Northwest.” 

Considering  that  those  same 
Allied  troops  were  generally  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Paris  in  short 
order,  the  General  obviously 
wasn't  talking  about  a  second  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  sometime  next 
year. 

At  any  rate,  the  newspapers 
and  wire  services  were  laying 
for  the  move  with  a  corps  of 
correspondents  sufiScient  to  han¬ 
dle  a  much  larger  job  than  it 
actually  presented. 

The  Associated  Press  had  five 
men  on  the  story  aside  from 
those  at  Allied  Headquarters  in 
Rome.  One  of  these.  Kenneth 
Dixon,  got  AP's  first  dispatch 
through  a  few  hours  after  the 
invasion  had  started. 

He  told  of  flying  over  the 


landing  operations  in  an  M-25 
Mitchell  bomber. 

He  reported  almost  no  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
attack,  and  wrote  “It  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  we  were  not  fired 
upon  as  we  flew  in  with  the 
gliders  and  parachute  troops.” 

Joseph  Dynan,  who  had  been 
stationed  for  the  AP  at  Algiers, 
accompanied  the  French  troops 
in  the  initial  landings.  George 
Tucker,  who  until  recently  had 
been  assigned  to  Italy  where  he 
was  wounded  and  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  accompanied  the 
Navy.  Sid  Feder,  who  also  has 
been  reporting  the  German  de¬ 
feat  in  Italy  and  the  drive  north 
of  Rome,  landed  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tro<ms,  as  did  Photographer 
Henry  Griffin  representing  AP 
and  the  Wartime  Picture  Pool. 

In  Rome,  AP's  chief  of  bureau 
Edward  Kennedy,  with  Noland 
Norgaard,  both  veterans  of  many 
campaigns,  covered  the  story  at 
Allied  Headquarters  while  at  the 
same  time  they  handled  news 
from  the  war  in  Italy. 

The  United  Press  sent  four 
men  after  the  invasion  story  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Reynolds 
Packard,  leaving  Eleanor  Pack¬ 
ard  in  Rome  to  handle  the  news 
there  with  the  assistance  of 
James  E.  Roper.  Mrs.  Packard 
did  a  mastertul  job  during  the 
lull  before  battlefront  stories 
from  her  husband,  Robert  Ver¬ 
million,  Clinton  B.  Conger,  and 
Dana  Schmidt,  began  to  arrive. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


Remove  Restrictions 
On  Reading  by  Soldiers 


Washington,  Aug.  16 — The 
Senate  and  House  have  written 
language  into  the  soldiers'  vot¬ 
ing  bill  designed  to  remove  all 
restrictions  against  sending 
printed  matter  to  servicemen, 
except  political  propaganda  paid 
for  by  the  government  or  when 
the  limitations  of  shipping  space 
requires  curtailment. 

'ITie  action  was  taken  as  a 
result  of  a  bi-partisan  movement 
sponsored  by  Senator  Theodore 
F.  Green,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Republican,  of  Ohio.  The 
effect  of  the  amendments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Senator  Homer  Ferguson, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  is  the 
same  as  if  no  mention  of  censor¬ 
ship  of  printed  matter  had  been 
contain^  in  the  original  meas¬ 
ure. 

Conflicting  interpretations  by 
underlings  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  was  at  the  root  of  the 
amendments.  An  instance  was  a 
captain  in  a  southern  camp  who 
cancelled  a  subscription  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  the  newspaper 


was  not  on  the  “approved”  list 
of  papers.  No  approved  list  ex¬ 
isted. 

The  words  in  the  original  act: 
“sponsored  by  the  Government,” 
caused  most  of  the  difficulty. 
To  correct  misundertanding  on 
that  point,  the  word  “sponsored” 
was  legislatively  defin^  by  way 
of  amendment,  to  read: 

“The  word  ‘sponsored’  as  used 
herein,  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
include  sales  at  or  through  post 
exchanges,  ship’s  service  stores, 
or  ship’s  stores  of  the  armed 
forces,  or  purchases  by  company 
funds,  welfare  funds,  or  other 
similar  nonappropriated  funds 
of  the  armed  forces.” 

The  virtually  all-inclusive  list 
of  printed  material  permitted  to 
be  transported  and  sold  in  camps 
is  set  out  in  this  language: 

“Books,  magazines,  or  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  in 
the  United  States  and  also,  in 
an  overseas  command,  those  of 
general  circulation  therein;  or 
motion  picture  films,  radio 
broadcasts,  radio  rebroadcast, 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Pacific  Coverage  Hits 
High  Point  at  Saipan 


Correspondent  Sees  Great  Improvement, 
Room  for  More  . . .  PRO's  Optimistic 


By  Frcmk  Tremaine 

Umt«d  Pr*M  War  Correspondent 


PACIFIC  FLEET  HEADQUAR- 
(TERS.  Pearl  Harbor  —  The 
greatest  wartime  improvement 
in  trans  -  Pacific 
press  communi¬ 
cations  yet  de¬ 
veloped  came 


Tremaine 


with  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Saipan 
when  a  total  of 
76,080  words  of 
copy  was  ra¬ 
dioed  from  the 
forward  area — 
much  of  it  di¬ 
rectly  from  the 
scene  of  the  in¬ 
vasion —  to  the 
mainland  of  the 

United  States  by  Navy  and  Army 
radio  facilities. 

The  total — a  conservative  es¬ 
timate  furnished  by  Naval  offi¬ 
cials — sounds  insignificant  beside 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  radioed  from  the  inva¬ 
sion  beachheads  of  France,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  further  improvements 
here,  but  the  filing  of  even  a 
few  thousand  wor^  of  “today” 
copy  from  a  Pacific  invasion 
front  is  an  approach  to  Utopia 
compared  with  the  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  transmission  facilities 
within  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
front  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war. 

Coverage  Still  Inadequate 

Plans  already  are  taking  shape 
for  greater  improvements  which, 
it  is  recognized,  must  be  made 
to  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
the  big  events  to  come  in  the 
Pacific,  but  even  today's  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  far  cry  from  that  which 
existed  late  In  1942  when  I  had 
to  instruct  Robert  C.  Miller,  of 
U.P.,  at  Guadalcanal  to  include 
the  month  in  the  dateline  of  his 
copy  prepared  for  radio  trans¬ 
mission  when  —  and  if  —  it  ar¬ 
rived  in  Honolulu  for  relay. 
Copy  was  so  slow  coming 
through  that  we  couldn’t  tell 
whether  the  dateline  “121800 
Guadalcanal”  on  the  piece  of 
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copy  arriving,  for  example,  on 
Dec.  26  meant  that  it  was  written 
on  Dec.  12  at  6  p.m.  or  on 
Nov.  12. 

It  has  been  a  slow,  discourag¬ 
ing  battle  to  obtain  facilities  for 
moving  press  copy  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  a  battle  in  which  corre¬ 
spondents  and  press  relations 
officers  were  plagued  by  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  commercial  fa¬ 
cilities,  except  at  Honolulu,  and 
the  fact  that  military  facilities 
were  already  overtaxed  with 
operational  traffic. 

The  situation  which  exists  in 
the  Pacific  differs  from  that 
which  was  encountered  in  Af¬ 
rica  and  Europe,  in  that  there 
were  no  established  commercial 
communications  facilities  within 
thousands  of  miles  of  the  com¬ 
bat  areas  on  this  side  of  the 
world.  There  were  only  vast 
expanses  of  open  sea  dotted  with 
coral  atolls  and  jungle  islands 
between  the  fighting  fronts  and 
civilization. 


Early  Daioys 

When  American  forces  first  in¬ 
vaded  the  Solomons,  copy  from 
correspondents  with  the  troops 
had  to  be  sent  by  ship  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  nearest  air  base, 
then  by  air  to  Honolulu  for  cen¬ 
sorship  and  relay  —  passing 
through  half  a  dozen  pairs  of 
not-too-interested  hands  enroute 
with  resultant  delays.  Then 
came  air  service  from  Guadal¬ 
canal  to  Honolulu,  still  with  a 
number  of  relays  along  the  way 
where  copy  was  lost  or  delayed. 

Late  in  1942,  Admiral  Nimitz 
auttiorized  a  press  relations  offi¬ 
cer  and  censor  to  go  to  Admiral 
Halsey’s  headquarters  at  Nou¬ 
mea,  New  Caledonia,  to  clear 
copy  flown  there  from  the  Solo¬ 
mons,  some  1,200  miles  to  the 
north.  This  copy  went  out  by 
the  expensive  and  uncertain 
French  radio  at  Noumea  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  French  Government 
of  New  Caledonia. 

In  November,  1943,  this  was 
improved  by  making  available 
to  correspondents  operating  in 
the  South  Pacific  under  Admiral 
Halsey  limited  use  of  Navy  and 
Army  radio  facilities  at  Guadal¬ 
canal,  less  than  a  day’s  jump  by 
air  from  Bougainville,  where 
hostilities  then  were  in  progress. 

“There  were  many  unavoid¬ 
able  difficulties  in  obtaining  com¬ 
munications  facilities  from  the 
front,”  said  Capt.  Waldo  Drake, 
former  Los  Angles  Times  staff 
member,  who  is  public  relations 
officer  at  Admiral  Nimitz’  head¬ 
quarters.  “The  first  real  im¬ 
provement  came  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  when 
pool  copy  was  filed  from  the 
expeditionary  force  flagship.” 

In  this  operation,  representa¬ 
tives  of  United  Press,  Associated 


Press.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Reuters  filed  one  “pool” 
story  daily  for  the  group  from 
the  flagship,  correspondent  ro¬ 
tating  so  that  each  filed  once 
every  fourth  day.  Other  copy 
was  sent  by  air  tb  Pearl  Harbor 
as  soon  as  air  service  was  avail¬ 
able. 

There  were  a  number  of  bugs 
in  this  system  which  were  ironed 
out  before  the  Saipan  invasion. 
In  the  Marshalls  coverage,  there 
was  considerable  lag  between 
the  initial  announcement  of  daily 
operations  in  Admiral  Nimitz’ 
communique — which  must  pre¬ 
cede  on-the-spot  reports  of  such 
operations — and  receipt  of  corre¬ 
spondents’  eye  -  witness  dis¬ 
patches  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  due  to  a  requirement 
that  the  copy  from  the  front 
had  to  be  fed  into  Pearl  Harbor 
for  relay. 

Copy  had  to  be  transcribed  at 
the  communications  office  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  delivered  to  the 
Public  Relations  office,  where  it 
had  to  be  censored  and  stamped, 
then  sent  to  Honolulu  to  the 
Office  of  National  Censorship, 
about  10  miles  away,  where  an¬ 
other  censor  stamped  it,  then  to 
a  commercial  communications 
company  for  transmission  to  the 
mainland. 

Capt.  Drake  estimated  that 
this  operation  caused  about  14 
hours’  delay,  most  of  which 
could  be  eliminated  if  Honolulu 
were  by-passed.  The  result  was 
that  he  obtained  permission  prior 
to  the  Marianas  operation  for 
Dress  copy  to  be  transmitted  by 
Naval  facilities  all  the  way  to 
Fan  Francisco.  This  left  only 
the  delay  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  on  -  the  -  spot 
stories  may  not  be  filed  until 
Admiral  Nimitz’  communique  is 
released  and  available  at  the 
front — a  delay  of  two  to  six 
hours  before  correspondents 
there  may  start  writing  their 
copy  for  the  day. 

Copy  filed  on  the  fiaijships  at 
Saipan,  Guam  and  Tinian,  as  a 
result  of  the  by-passing  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  was  received  by  Navy  Ra¬ 
dio  in  San  Francisco.  4,700  miles 
away,  almost  instantaneously  as 
a  result  of  a  semi-automatic  high 
speed  relay  through  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  In  San  Francisco,  the  copy 
was  delivered  to  addressees 
through  the  12th  Naval  District 
nublic  relations  office  under  Lt.- 
Cmdr.  James  Bassett,  also  a  for¬ 
mer  Los  Angeles  Times  staffer. 

Transmitter  Obtained 

Information  conies  of  the 
stories  handled  bv  Navy  Radio 
were  made  available  to  wire 
service  bureau  managers  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  distribution  to 
Hawaiian  clients  a  few  hours 
after  they  were  relayed  through 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  States. 

Since  communications  facili¬ 
ties  from  the  flagships  were  lim¬ 
ited,  Capt.  Drake  also  took  steps 
to  obtain  other  transmitters  for 
press  use.  A  high  speed  trans¬ 
mitter  was  made  available  at 
Kwajalein  in  the  Marshall  Is¬ 
lands  at  the  joint  Army-Navy- 
Marine  communications  center 
to  handle  copy  air-mailed  from 
the  Marianas  by  the  35  to  40 
civilian  war  correspondents. 

A  special  seaplane  was  as¬ 


signed  to  fly  into  the 
to  pick  up  copy  and  news  piuv 
tographers  as  soon  as  it  m 
safe  to  land  there,  and  regui^ 
trips  were  made  from  that  tia. 
forward  from  Saipan  to  Kwik 
lein  and  later  from  Guam  h 
Kwajalein.  Copy  transmits 
from  Radio  Kwajalein  also  wor 
direct  to  the  States  through  thi 
semi-automatic  relay  at  Ptari 
Harbor. 


Press  copy  was  filed  both  frm 
Saipan  and  Kwajalein  at  thie 
cents  a  word,  the  same  as  tk 
deferred  press  rate  from  Hod» 
lulu  to  San  Francisco. 

In  the  Saipan  operation,  Ifm 
words  of  pool  copy  were  fllg 
from  the  expeditionary  fom 
flagship  between  June  16  (Dpht 
2  day)  and  July  10,  the  day  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz  announced  tk 
island  was  secured.  This  wa 
an  average  of  about  750  wori 
a  day. 

Figures  on  the  Guam  ud 
Tinian  invasions  are  not  anil 
able  at  this  writing,  but  india- 
tions  are  that  the  daily  avertft 
was  higher  for  these  operatisai 

In  the  Saipan  operation.  « 
additional  61,610  words  of  eopi 
for  the  wire  services  and  spedak 
was  sent  by  air  to  Kwajalein  ind 
transmitted  direct  to  ^n  Fm- 
cisco.  The  same  procedure  heU 
throughout  the  Guam  and  Tinin 
invasions. 

Filing  of  press  copy  from  tk 
assault  area  involved  estabM 
ment  of  censorship  facilities  s 
the  flagship,  since  press  copy  a 
transmitted  in  the  clear  and  mus 
be  censored  before  being  putm 
the  air.  To  set  this  up,  Ckpt 
Drake  and  Lt.-Comdr.  Mum; 
Ward,  fleet  chief  censor  and 
former  Los  Angeles  investment 
counsellor,  accompanied  the  in¬ 
vasion  forces.  Lt.-Comdr.  9 
Kenneth  McArdle,  Drake’s  «• 
sistant  and  formerly  of  tk 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  handki 
the  press  relations  office  at  Pemi 
Harbor  during  the  Saipan  open- 
tion.  When  Drake  returned  ti 
Pearl  Harbor,  McArdle  went 
forward  to  handle  press  relation 
in  the  field  during  the  Guam  aoe 
Tinian  operations. 

Capt.  John  R.  Redman,  USN 
Pacific  Fleet  communications  of 
fleer,  aided  in  setting  up  tk 
transportation  facilities. 

“As  we  go  further  west,  trans 
mission  facilities  from  the  as 
sault  areas  will  become  increas 
ingly  important,”  Capt.  Drab 
said.  “But  the  worst  of  thi 
battle  is  over.  Fast  radio  trans 
mission  facilities  similar  to  tho« 
at  Kajalein  will  be  establiahek 
at  forward  bases  and  we  will  k 
within  a  day’s  flying  time  of  anj 
further  points  of  attack.” 


EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

August  23-24— -New  E^- 
land  Assn,  of  Circulation 
Managers  meeting,  Hotel  Sut¬ 
ler,  Boston. 

August  28-31— National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  war 
conference,  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

September  11-12  —  New 
York  State  Publishers  Asaa, 
autumn  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse. 
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Vi^bere  Does  Danger 
To  Free  Press  Lie? 

Newsman  Finds  Lasch  Indictment  Looks 
In  Wrong  Direction  for  "Whipping  Boy" 


DOUBLING  IN  REEDS  AND  STRINGS 

FINGERING  musical  instruments  iiutcad  oi  shutter  releases  and 
flashguns,  Chicago's  versatile  corps  oi  news  photographers  gave 
out  a  bit  of  jive  Aug.  4  at  the  city's  Treasury  Center,  to  stimrdate  War 
Bond'  sales.  The  session  preceded  the  openirrg  of  on  exhibition  oi 
War  Bond  photographs  at  the  Center,  all  of  them  made  by  members 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Photographers  Association.  Shown  in  various 
stages  of  transport  ore  (1.  to  r.):  Paul  Cannon.  Associated  Press; 
Louis  WoU.  Chicago  Tribune:  Martin  Schmidhoier.  Acme  Newspic- 
tures;  lulius  Gontter.  Tribune;  A1  Mosse.  Ir..  Oucago  Sun;  Sid 
Samuels.  Sun.  Not  in  the  photo  was  Art  Pauls.  Chicago  Times,  pianist. 


By  Floyd  McCracken 

Editorial  Writer,  San  Diego 

grave  imputations  in  the 

Robert  Lasch  article.  "For  a 
Free  Press,”  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  deserve  a  challenging 
reply. 

Mr.  Lasch  predicates  his  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  assumption  that 
in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
free  press,  which  is  not  to  be 
denied.  His  implication  of  guilt, 
stated  in  his  closing  sentence, 
“The  press  will  become  free 
when  its  owners  permit  it  to 
become  free,”  goes  somewhat 
afield  to  find  a  whipping  boy. 

Free  from  what?  Is  the  press 
not  free  today  to  discuss  what 
it  wishes  when  it  wishes?  If 
not,  who  is  to  blame?  Who  is 
presumed  to  be  the  Simon  Le- 
gree  holding  the  reins  and  whip 
over  the  press? 

Facta  Are^  Absent 

Demagogy  long  has  nurtured 
a  misconception  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States. 
By  implication  and  innuendo  it 
has  striven  for  a  general  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  press  which  it 
dares  not  attempt  to  support  by 
specific  facts. 

Freedom  of  the  press — and  the 
press  includes  the  Atlantic 
Monthly — is  a  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  governmental  restraint 
upon  publication  of  facts  and 
criticisms  which  autocratic  offi¬ 
cials  might  wish  to  conceal. 
The  provision  aims  at  checking 
corrupt  tendencies  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  at  various  times  it 
has  stood  the  nation  in  good 
stead. 

Editors  and  publishers  early 
defined  their  duty  as  “the  con¬ 
demning  of  evil  and  the  extolling 
of  virtue.”  Within  the  limits  of 
their  understanding,  this  re¬ 
mains  the  guiding  li^t  of  their 
calling.  It  is  true  that  methods 
have  changed  considerably,  and 
for  good  reason.  Seldom  now 
does  a  responsible  newspaper 
enter  upon  a  crusade  to  gain  a 
desired  objective. 

Editorial  crusades  have  be¬ 
come  passe,  principally  because 
they  lost  their  effectiveness. 
Readers  look  to  their  papers  for 
information,  not  for  sermons,  and 
publishers  have  sought  to  make 
their  papers  fountains  of  in¬ 
formation. 

This  change  in  method  in  no 
wise  altered  the  basic  duty  of 
the  press.  That  duty  remains 
as  before — to  condemn  and  extol. 
That  duty  leads  the  Democratic 
editor  to  develop  with  diligence 
and  honesty  news  matter  com¬ 
mendatory  to  his  political  party. 
It  leads  the  Republican  editor  to 
ferret  out  the  political  excesses 
and  evils  of  the  Democrats. 
This  is  a  healthy  situation,  which 
controlling  politicians  might 


Trlbime-Sun 

wish  to  impinge  were  that  pos¬ 
sible. 

Editors  and  publishers  must 
be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
reactions  of  their  readers.  Their 
papers  are  bought  by  individuals 
of  every  religious  creed,  every 
race,  all  political  parties.  A 
well-balanced  diet  of  news  and 
a  moderate  editorial  comment  is 
required  to  meet  reader  de¬ 
mands.  'Che  modern  newspaper 
which  fails  to  follow  this  policy 
is  doomed  to  failure. 

Indeed,  inability  to  develop 
this  sensitivity  and  to  respond 
to  it  resulted  in  a  number  of  the 
nation’s  early  editors  leaving 
their  communities  hurriedly  and 
barely  in  advance  of  an  irate 
citizenry  armed  with  a  hang¬ 
man’s  rope.  Others  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
horsewhipping  in  the  public 
square. 

Constitutional  Right  Unchanged 

This  rugged  treatment  re¬ 
sulted  in  restraining  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  did  not  alter  the 
basic  freedom  guaranteed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Newspapers,  as  Mr.  Lasch  cor¬ 
rectly  points  out.  are  private  in¬ 
stitutions.  Most  of  them  are 
operated  for  a  profit,  and  those 
not  so  operated  seldom  survive 
solely  as  idealistic  organs  of 
propaganda.  In  order  to  make 
a  profit,  newspapers  must  enjoy 
more  than  the  average  confidence 
of  their  readers.  Failure  to 
achieve  this  foredooms  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  inability  to  meet  pay¬ 
rolls,  paper  costs,  charges  for 
press  service  and  for  the  myriad 
things  that  must  be  paid  for. 

’This  inescapable  necessity  for 
pleasing  readers  is  a  great  and 
relentless  curb  upon  newspaper 
management.  Merchants,  who 
are  the  chief  financial  supporters 
of  the  daily  paper,  are  careful 
of  the  space  they  buy.  ’They 
insist  that  their  advertising 
medium  be  welcome  and  sought- 
after  in  the  homes  they  wish 
to  reach.  Papers  which  affront 
their  readers  by  exhibitions  of 
bad  judgment  or  poor  taste  thus 
are  brought  to  correct  their 
errors  quickly. 

Other  restraints  admittedly 
enter  upon  nublication  of  a 
newspaper.  The  dictates  of  pru¬ 
dence  always  surround  the  edi¬ 
tor  when  he  considers  copy. 
’The  wise  editor,  for  instance, 
does  not  involve  his  paper  in 
a  religious  or  racial  contro¬ 
versy.  .’This  is  not  because  of 
any  legal  restraint  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  it  is  solely 
the  result  of  sound  judgment 
predicated  upon  experience  and 
observation. 

If  these  restraining  forces  are 
the  bases  of  Mr.  Lasch’s  mal¬ 
content,  then  we  have  them,  but 


they  serve  far  more  to  curb  li¬ 
cense  than  freedom. 

Perhaps  unintentionally  Mr. 
Lasch  depicts  the  public  as  a 
mass  of  individuals  standing  in 
unshakable  cohesion  against  the 
press.  From  his  article  one 
might  easily  believe  that  all 
America  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  a  lecherous 
press,  the  other  being  a  sullen 
public  standing  on  the  verge 
of  militant  revolt. 

Actually  there  is  no  such  co¬ 
hesion  and  no  such  demarcation. 
Were  this  not  true  there  would 
be  open  rebellion,  if  indeed  not 
violence  against  newspapers. 

Readers  Want  News 

’The  public  reveals  no  marked 
concern  over  its  “rights”  to  and 
in  the  press.  Readers  demand 
a  generous  variety  of  news  touch¬ 
ing  upon  factors  influencing 
their  lives.  ’They  seldom  de¬ 
mand  news  which  violates  dic¬ 
tates  of  prudence  or  moral  con¬ 
siderations.  ’There  is  no  mass 
demand  for  such  information, 
and  if  there  was  such  a  demand 
it  would,  in  far  more  than  the 
average  of  instances,  be  refused. 
This  is  a  voluntary  editor-owner 
restraint  upon  liberty  of  the 
press,  but  it  in  no  wise  reflects 
an  admission  of  impingement 
upon  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  Lasch’s  “public”  is  an  all- 
inclusive  mass.  Only  in  small 
cities  where  but  one  paper  is 
published  do  editors  attempt  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men  in  this 
mass.  In  larger  cities  space  and 
mechanical  limitations  make 
news  selection  one  of  the  fine 
arts  of  the  city  news  room  and 
the  copy  desk.  From  this  fine 
art  there  doubtless  arise  many 
minor  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  individual  readers  and 
editors  over  relative  value  of 


matter  which  goes  into  a  paper. 
Some  individuals  belabor  an 
editor  for  denying  them  the 
power  to  dictate  news  selection. 
Here  we  find  the  most  common 
basis  for  claims  that  editors  pro¬ 
hibit  freedom  of  the  press. 

’This  type  of  claim  is  an  am¬ 
biguous  extension  of  the  only 
conception  of  freedom  of  the 
press  which  exists  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Despite  this  view,  pub¬ 
lishers  would  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestion  which  would  direct  their 
properties  to  greater  use  to  and 
more  universal  acceptance  by 
their  readers. 

In  the  main,  readers  would 
pass  quickly  over  Mr.  Lasch’s 
case  of  Little  Orphan  Annie  vs. 
Horace  Greeley.  ’The  Orphan 
came  into  being  as  the  result 
of  publisher  efforts  to  expand 
family  interest  in  newspapers. 
Use  of  comic  strips  reflects  fun¬ 
damental  convictions  relative  to 
early  training  of  the  American 
child  in  citizenship. 

Publishers  believe  their  papers 
are  p>ertinent  sources  of  factual 
information,  and  they  are  honest 
in  their  belief  that  the  child 
should  acquire  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit  early  in  life. 

Horace  Greeley  stands  for  an 
epoch  in  American  life,  an  epoch 
which  ended  when  Americans 
banished  the  10-hour  day  and 
learned  to  play.  Americans  took 
Greeley,  and  liked  him.  because 
they  had  no  substitute.  In¬ 
genious  and  venturesome  pub¬ 
lishers  have  found  a  substitute, 
and  readers  like  that. 

Nor  would  readers  shed  many 
tears  over  the  numerous  news¬ 
paper  consolidations  at  which 
Mr.  Lasch  points  a  sinister 
finger.  Few,  if  any,  of  these 
transactions  developed  out  of 
motives  for  restricting  either  the 
(Continued  on  page  69* 
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War  Coverage  at  Peak 
In  Northern  France 

Excellent  Transmission  Facilities, 

Helpful  PRO'S  Aid  "Sweetest  Job  Yet" 

By  Lloyd  Stratton 


S«cr*tary  of  tho  Aasociotod  ProM 


Mr.  Stratton  has  just  rs> 
turasd  to  ths  Unitod  Statss 
aftor  flying  to  Englond  ond 
Francs.  In  Francs  hs  mads 
on  sxtsnsiTS  toiu  of  ths  bat* 
tlsfronts  whsrs  he  hod  un¬ 
usual  opportunitiss  to  obssrrs 
STsry  phoss  of  Amsricon  war 


THE  SWEETEST  job  of  war 

coverage  yet  produced  is  be¬ 
ing  provide  daily  from  the 
American  northern  front  in 
France. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
new  achievement  in  a  journalism 
that  already  has  made  newspa¬ 
per  history  the  world  over? 

The  most  elite  corps  of  news¬ 
men  and  news  photographers 
ever  assembled?  ^e  ^borate 
planning  and  scheme  of  pre-in¬ 
vasion  assignments?  The  pro¬ 
verbial  courage,  enterprise  and 
audacity  of  the  American  re¬ 
porter?  Yes,  all  these  in  great 
measure.  But  I  would  add  two 
other  tectors  which  have  not 
been  duly  emphasized: 

1.  Special  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  heretofore  unavailable. 

2.  A  crack  platoon  of  working 
PRO’S. 

Still  Gripes  Aplenty 

True,  when  I  was  in  France, 
there  still  was  plenty  of  griping 
by  the  correspondents  at  the 
seeming  stupidity,  faults  and 
failures  of  those  in  charge.  Road 
transportation  had  yet  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  organized  and  more  ade¬ 
quately  supplied.  Dispatches 
and  pictures  were  being  delayed 
by  jams,  distance  and  slow  cou¬ 
rier.  Mess  and  rations  were  get¬ 
ting  the  customary  kicking 
around. 

De^ite  it  all,  however,  to  an 
objective  observer  of  action  on 
all  fronts  except  the  Pacific,  it 
was  a  grand  performance  and 
deservedly  a  high  tribute  to  bat¬ 
tle  line  organization. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of 
the  superiority  of  American  cov¬ 
erage  despite  all  manner  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  confiicting  elements, 
I  need  only  cite  the  criticism 
and  disgust  expressed  by  the 
British  press  at  the  handling  of 
copy  from  the  British  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  sectors.  Even  at  the  time 
I  left  London,  nearly  two  months 
after  D-Day,  complaint  was 
hoard  about  delays  in  transmis¬ 
sion,  the  comparative  meager 
volume  of  front  line  news  and 
the  absence  of  British  pictures. 
In  the  meantime,  there  had  been 
mixed  official  investigations 
which  resulted  only  in  heaping 
more  praise  on  the  Americans 
and  more  panning  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish. 


The  wireless  setup  at  Ameri¬ 
can  First  Army  headquarters, 
particularly  during  the  early 
weeks,  was  the  principal  reason 
for  both  the  scope  and  speed  of 
the  American  news  coverage.  To 
the  American  news  agencies 
especially,  this  facility  enabled 
them  to  deliver  week  after  week 
what  amounted  to  a  running 
story  of  frontal  developments — 
from  one  end  of  the  bridgehead 
to  the  other. 

The  British  news  services  and 
some  newspapers  used  this  fa¬ 
cility  for  a  time,  finding  that  it 
was  faster  and  provided  more 
volume  via  New  York  to  London 
than  by  direct  delivery  from  re¬ 
stricted  communications  across 
the  channel.  The  Army  officers 
and  others  who  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  had  the  fortitude  to 
place  the  station  in  operation, 
are  deserving  of  the  highest 
gratitude  from  American  news¬ 
papers — the  same  as  due  any  of 
the  staffers  producing  the  news. 

Likewise,  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  merits  acclaim  for  its  de¬ 
livery  of  the  news  pictures,  col- 
unm  for  column  right  along  with 
the  news,  during  the  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  early  stages  of  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the 
ever-present  availability  of  these 
wire  communications  or  the 
rigor  of  front-line  living  and  re¬ 
porting  contributed  most  to  the 
war  weariness  of  the  reporters, 
notably  the  press  association  cor¬ 
respondents.  To  those  who  had 
been  at  it  since  landing  wi^  the 
troops  on  D>Day,  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  cover  the  war  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  a  continually 
breaking  story  at  home.  That 
meant  six  or  eight  trips  to  the 
front  lines  every  24  hours,  day 
and  night,  many  times  running 
the  gauntlet  of  enemy  barrage. 

Photogs  Lauded 

“Remember  that  quotation  in 
AP  offices  saying  ‘Every  minute 
some  place  in  the  world  there  is 
a  newspaper  going  to  press?’  ’’, 
AP's  Don  Whitehead  asked  me 
one  day  at  the  front.  “Well, 
let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  this 
ditch  and  start  the  news  of  this 
latest  breakthrough  to  that 
paper.” 

The  news  cameraman  in  this 
war  has  added  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  the  art  of  battle  cov¬ 
erage.  Valiant  indeed  has  been 
his  record.  Greater  personal 
bravery  has  not  been  shown  than 
that  which  it  takes  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  to  get  the  “shot” — in  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
the  cameraman  directly  in  the 
lines,  a  trench,  a  fox  bole,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  right  moment  and  the 
bset  angle. 

From  my  detailed  observations 
in  France,  I  believe  too  little 
credit  has  been  given  the  “man- 


CITED  BY  ARMY 

Joseph  L  Auer,  vice-president 
and  9eneral  works  manager  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Company,  Inc.,  printing 
press  manuiacturers,  has  been 
awarded  the  War  Department's 
Ordnance  citation. 


agement”  back  in  headquarters 
or  its  representatives  at  the 
front  I  have  cussed  out  as  many 
PRO’S  as  the  next  fellow,  but 
deep  in  our  hearts  newsmen 
know,  value  and  respect  their 
place  in  the  military  system  and 
eventually  we  thank  them. 

An  unusually  competent  group 
of  active  newspapermen — as  well 
qualified  as  many  in  a  corre¬ 
spondent’s  uniform  —  was  as¬ 
signed  wisely  to  the  many  divi¬ 
sions  that  made  up  the  invasion 
army.  Fortunately,  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  them  reached  the  far 
shore  and  did  a  great  job,  the 
kind  of  a  job  in  northern  France 
particularly  that  would  have 
been  told  ere  now,  except  the 
military  says  “wait.” 

’There  is  still  another  factor 
behind  this  superb  American  war 
coverage — that  is  the  taking  of 
the  correspondents  into  fullest 
confidence  by  the  military  from 
the  commanding  generals  to  the 
lowliest  PRO.  Once  the  Army 
was  established  and  the  different 
units  hit  their  stride,  there  was 
scarcely  a  new  development 
about  which  the  correspondents 
were  not  “briefed”  in  advance. 

I  attended  several  of  these  ses¬ 
sions  held  by  the  chief  com¬ 
mands.  ’There  was  nothing  with- 
heid.  ’There  were  "stops”  for 
security  reasons  placed  on  some 
of  the  information  given,  begin¬ 
ning  at  that  time  the  practice 
that  soon  became  policy — delay¬ 
ing  announcement  of  favorable 
news  until  another  objective  had 
been  reached.  One  of  the  best 
examples  was  the  story  of  the 
Third  Army,  its  operations  and 
its  commander. 

News  men  and  photographers 
assigned  to  this  Army  were 
briefed  when  I  was  in  the  area. 
They  were  temporarily  “in¬ 
terned,”  waiting  for  the  move¬ 
ment  to  start,  but  thereafter 
were  on  the  march  so  steadily 
that  a  new  record  in  spread- 
eagle  coverage  was  set.  The 
stories  of  the  "phantom”  or 
“mystery”  army  will  make  new 
military  history  when  the  indi¬ 
vidual  exploits,  maps  and  charts 
can  be  made  public. 


Hope  Seen  for 
More  Newsprint 
From  Canada 

Williams,  ANPA  Genarcd 
Manager,  States  Shipmenk 
May  Hit  '43  Level 

Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  13— De¬ 
spite  advices  from  Canada  that 
a  rain  shortage  has  left  mudi  of 
the  season’s  pulpwood  stranded 
in  -the  forests,  the  monthly  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  whidi  that 
country  ships  to  the  Unttad 
States  may  be  increased  by  atr 
eral  thousand  tons,  Cranala 
Williams,  general  managar  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pob 
Ushers  Association,  told  Noifk- 
west  publishers  at  a  lunchaH 
here. 

Canada's  present  shipmaol  ii 
given  as  200,000  tons  a  moBik, 
about  75%  of  the  total  supph. 
The  new  figure  would  cloaag 
parallel  the  1943  Canadian  ahip- 
ment,  which  averaged  210^000 
tons  for  the  first  six  montlu  (A 
the  year,  then  fell  to  182,000. 

Sounding  the  keynote  ol  the 
waste  paper  salvage  campaign, 
Mr.  Williams  stated  that  the 
further  advance  into  Europe  o< 
the  Allies  made  the  collection  k 
salvage  paper  in  this  country  i^ 
creasingly  important. 

With  the  United  States  aid 
Canada  the  only  availaUi 
sources  of  wood  pulp,  he  said, 
something  must  be  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  further  military  draini 
on  paper.  He  cited  the  heai; 
use  of  wood  pulp  to  make  gun¬ 
cotton,  used  in  the  manufactuit 
of  explosives,  and  now  made 
from  nitrate  pulp  instead. 

Even  though  some  supplies 
may  come  from  Finland  and 
Sweden.  Mr.  Williams  pointed 
out.  post-war  needs  for  paper 
will  include  replacing  of  ^ool 
text  and  destroying  propaganda 
books  of  the  Axis  countries. 

He  said  it  is  hoped  that  fur 
ther  reduction  in  allotments  to 
publishers  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1944  will  not  be  necessary, 
providing  military  needs  for 
newsprint  can  be  met.  Savings 
now  being  made  are  close  to  the 
22%  decrease  for  which  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  shooting. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  sponor  of 
the  U.S.S.  Napa  at  the  Oregon 
shipyards,  while  Mr.  and  Mn 
Williams  and  their  two  sons, 
together  with  U.  S.  Attorney 
Francis  Biddle,  were  honor 
guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Kaiser  organization  for  the  press 
and  notables  of  the  Portland 
area. 

In  his  talk  to  shipyard  worken 
at  the  launching,  Williams 
sketched  the  wartime  job  being 
performed  by  newspapers  and 
said  he  hoped  when  the  war  is 
over  it  will  be  realized  how  the 
newspapers  brought  an  accurate 
story  of  the  war  to  the  American 
public. 

Arrangements  for  the  visit  ol 
Mr.  Williams  were  handled  by 
Publisher  Palmer  Hoyt  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  M.  J.  Frey  of^* 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Pt^ 
lisher  Phil  Jackson  and  Bi»- 
ness  Manager  S..  R.  Winch  of  the 
Portland  Journal. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  HITLER'S  FADING  HOPES 


EAST  AND  WEST-^NO  NOW 
THE  SOUTH 

Paiile  Loriiigr,  Proi'idence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin 


CRACK"  NAZI  WEHRMACHT 

Paul  Plaschke,  Xew  York  Journal- Amtriean 


TOO  LITTLE  AND  TOO  LATE 

Ralph  O.  Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 


INS,  King  Features 
Get  Maintenance  Order 

Commission  Directive  Also  Includes  INP, 
Central  Press  . . .  Dues  Check-off  Rejected 


IN  LINE  with  Daily  Newspaper 

Commission  policy  previously 
enunciated  in  its  directives  to 
the  United  Press  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  New  York  bureau, 
the  Commission  has  ordered 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 
International  News  Service  and 
International  News  Photos  of 
New  York  and  Central  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Cleveland,  to  include 
maintenance  of  membership 
clauses  in  their  contracts  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  its  Cleveland  local. 

The  Commission,  however, 
ruled  against  the  guild’s  request 
for  a  dues  check-off  clause. 
With  this  latest  order,  the  three 
major  wire  services  having  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  guild  are  directed 
to  include  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clauses. 

.  Maintenance  of  membership 
and  dues  check-offs  were  the 
two  issues  upon  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  ruled  in  the  cases  of 
King  Features,  INS,  INP,  and 
Central  Press.  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  public  member  voted  with 
Sam  B.  Eubanks,  labor  member, 
ia  granting  union  security,  with 
William  N,  Thomson,  industry 
member,  dissenting.  In  the  dues 
check-off  issue,  Mr.  Eubanks  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion. 

Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  dissent 
ag^st  the  majority  rule  for 
maintenance  of  membership, 
stated  in  part: 

"Ordering  maintenance  of 


membership  into  these  contracts 
is  in  contravention  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  guaranteed 
in  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Commission 
majority  held  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Board  in  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  case  ruled  that  in  that 
instance  ordering  maintenance  of 
membership  would  not  be  in  con¬ 
travention  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  neither  would  it  be  in  the 
instant  case.  They  disregarded 
entirely  the  well-founded  con¬ 
tention  of  the  employer  that  the 
Patriot  case  covered  only  one 
newspaper,  whereas  the  instant 
cases  covered  news  and  photo 
services  which  serve  more  than 
2,000  newspapers  and  that  the 
method  of  operation  and  the  im¬ 
plications  were  vastly  different 
than  those  of  a  single  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  . 

“Freedom  of  the  individual  is 
also  abridged,  by  the  order  of 
the  Commission  majority,  when 
it  requires  an  individual  to  re¬ 
main  and  retain  membership  in 
good  standing  in  a  union,  as  a 
condition  to  continuation  of  the 
opportunity  to  earn  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  This  is  in  restraint  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  particularly  since  anyone 
once  joining  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  is  not  permitted  to 
resign  and  membership  can  be 
terminated  only  by  expulsion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission  was  to  meet  the  de¬ 
sire  of  publishers  and  their  em¬ 


ployes  to  continue  the  principles 
and  practices  that  have  so  long 
governed  their  mutual  relations. 

“This  purpose  is  very  poorly 
served  by  the  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  majority  which  has  an¬ 
nihilated  two  important  prece¬ 
dents  which  have  been  built  up 
through  the  long-term,  harmoni¬ 
ous  negotiations  within  the  in¬ 
dustry: 

“1)  The  subject  of  union  se¬ 
curity  has  been  absolutely 
restricted  to  the  field  of 
negotiation  at  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

“2)  At  any  proceeding  before 
an  arbiter,  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  party,  and  the  moving 
party  is  required  to  defi¬ 
nitely  prove  their  right  to, 
or  the  necessity  for,  any 
change.” 

In  the  Aug.  5  directive,  order¬ 
ing  maintenance  of  membership 
and  overtime  wage  provisions  at 
AP  (E  &  P,  Aug,  12,  page  11), 
Philip  D.  Adler,  industry  mem¬ 
ber,  filed  the  following  dissent  on 
the  overtime  issue: 

Opinion  on  Overtime 

“In  ordering  a  restrictive  over¬ 
time  provision  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  New  York  bureau  con¬ 
tract,  I  believe  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Commission  is  going  far 
beyond  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
and  puts  the  Associated  Press  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
other  press  agencies.  It  is  bound 
to  have  a  disruptive  effect,  be¬ 
cause  press  association  operation 
must  have  some  leeway  in  work¬ 
ing  conditions  to  fit  into  24- 
hours-a-day  news  gathering. 

“It  is  not  workable  to  limit 
overtime  to  a  daily  basis  in  a 
news  agency  field  which  must 
have  weekly  flexibility.  The  40- 
hour  work  week  is  confining 
enough  in  the  press  association 
field,  without  further  limiting 


and  restricting  overtime  to  the 
normal  work  day.  This  ruling 
is  inconsistent  with  the  normal 
exigencies  of  press  association 
work,  and  definitely  inflationary. 

“The  way  this  decision  was 
dictated  at  the  closeup  of  this 
case,  after  virtually  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  issue  in  the  hear¬ 
ings,  was  surprisingly  unfair. 
My  notes  do  not  reveal  any  fair 
presentation  of  facts  on  this  is¬ 
sue  and  management  assumed 
that  no  policy  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  overtime  clauses. 
If  any  contract  changes  so  drastic 
were  contemplated  in  the  over¬ 
time  provisions,  I  feel  they 
should  have  been  presented  in 
open  hearing.  In  my  opinion, 
the  ordering  of  an  altogether 
different  overtime  clause  than 
outlined  in  the  briefs  or  the 
hearings  unjustly  penalizes  the 
Associated  Press.” 

■ 

Guild  Names  Officers 
To  War  Vacancies 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  at  the  closing  session  of 
its  convention  in  Milwaukee  last 
week,  nominated  the  following 
officers  to  fill  temporary  vacan¬ 
cies  on  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  caused  by  leaves  to 
military  service: 

Fifth  region:  Jean  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Post 
unit,  and  John  T.  McManus,  PM, 
president  of  the  New  York  guild, 
as  vice-president  to  succeed 
Walter  D.  Engels,  New  York. 

Vlce-president-at-large:  Elea- 
nore  Coakley,  Toledo  Blade,  and 
Betty  Wood,  Chicago  Sun,  to 
succeed  Milton  J.  Lapine,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Nathan  Robertson,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  PM,  was  im- 
opposed  and  declared  elected  as 
vice-president  from  Washingtcm, 
succeeding  Gordon  H.  Cole. 
Referendum  by  the  membership 
will  be  held  to  determine  the 
election  of  the  other  nominees. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Humor  Sells  Anything; 
But  Don’t  Lay  an  Egg 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THERE'S  still  plenty  of  room 

on  the  cartoon  bandwagon, 
which  this  column  has  been  dis¬ 
cussing  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
There’s  room  too  for  quality  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  well  as  for  advertis¬ 
ers  of  low-priced  products,  with 
this  one  reservation — that  the 
former  select  their  humor  with 
the  same  care  and  thought  for 
customer  -  appeal  that  they 
would  choose  a  dignified,  hand¬ 
some  painting. 

The  capacity  for  humor,  for 
enjoying  the  comic,  is  imiver- 
sal.  The  conception  of  what  is 
humorous,  however,  varies 
among  different  types  of  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Pepsi-Cola  employs  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cartoons,  sophis¬ 
ticated  if  the  publication  which 
is  to  carry  4he  campaign  appeals 
to  the  sophisticate,  slapstick  if 
the  aim  is  to  attract  lovers  of  the 
Marx  Brothers’  brand  of  humor. 

Quality  Humor 

Lord  &  Taylor,  one  of  New 
York’s  high  fashion  specialty 
stores,  knows  the  value  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  uses  it  with  as  much 
sales  success  as  it  uses  a  glamor¬ 
ous  "quality”  illustration. 

Regardless  of  the  brand  of  hu¬ 
mor,  which,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  must  differ 
depending  upon  the  market 
being  sought,  all  users  of  humor 
in  advertising  must  have  one 
thing  in  common  if  their  cam¬ 
paigns  are  to  succeed.  ’They 
should,  and  the  succe^ul  do, 
buy  the  best  of  the  type  of  hu¬ 
mor  needed.  Mediocre  straight 
copy  will  pass  without  seriously 
harming  the  advertiser’s  repu¬ 
tation,  but  an  unfunny  joke  is 
poison. 

Aside  from  their  all-impor¬ 
tant  ability  to  attract  readers  in 
numbers,  cartoons  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  attributes  and  spe¬ 
cial  qualities. 

“Photography  has  to  show 
something  that  actually  exists,’’ 
says  Karl  Ettinger,  of  Cartoon 
Features,  “while  cartoons  can  be 
used  to  produce  association  of 
ideas,  give  ample  opportunity 
for  the  advertiser  to  be  different 
and  to  develop  a  distinctive,  at¬ 
tention-getting  style  and  can  put 
across  a  point  through  exag¬ 
gerations  which  would  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  straight  copy.” 

Mr.  Ettinger  also  pointed  out 
that  cartoons  will  reproduce  well 
on  any  type  of  paper  and  that 
even  expensive  cartoons  cost 
much  less  than  other  forms  of 
advertising  art. 

Another  attribute  of  cartoons, 
the  ability  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  action,  is  supported  by 
this  quotation  from  Professor 
Overstreet’s  “Influencing  Hu¬ 
man  Behavior”:  “There  must  be 
movement  if  we  are  to  hold  at¬ 
tention  very  long.  Hence,  if  one 
wishes  to  capture  and  hold  an¬ 
other  person’s  attention,  he  must 
be  sure  that  what  he  offers  by 


way  of  stimulus  moves.  We 
might  call  this  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  of>  all  require¬ 
ments.” 

Among  those  to  accept  and 
make  most  extensive  use  of  the 
cartoon  technique  have  been 
media  themselves,  which  in  it¬ 
self  is  as  indicative  of  the  worth 
of  the  product  as  the  restaurant 
owner  who  eats  his  own  meals  is 
indicative  of  the  good  quality 
of  the  food  in  his  establishment. 

A  quick  perusal  of  several 
newspapers  and  trade  journals 
produces  examples  of  such  me¬ 
dia  cartoon  users  as  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  with  its  “Never 
Underestimate  the  Power  of  a 
Woman”  series,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  with  “One  does  it — in 
Philadelphia.”  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding:  Mutual  Don  Lee  Net¬ 
work,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  Minneapolis  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  WBNS,  Harp¬ 
er’s  Bazaar. 

The  success  that  these  many 
national  advertisers  have  had 
with  humorous  advertising,  the 
readership  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  accrued  and  the 
good  will  which  obviously  has 
been  produced  all  lead  natiurally 
to  the  conclusion  that  cartoons 
have  found  their  place,  a  per¬ 
manent  one,  in  advertising  space 
as  well  as  in  editorial  columns. 

Their  next  logical  st^  is  into 
the  local  advertising  field,  where 
as  yet  there  has  been  relatively 
little  use  of  this  technique.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  smaller  newspapers 
are  dependent  for  their  illus¬ 
trations  chiefly  upon  mat  ser¬ 
vices  and  other  similar  material 
prepared  centrally  for  general 
distribution. 

Here  then  is  opportunity  for 
such  organizations  to  supply 
their  clients  with  cartoons  and 
comics  slanted  for  retail  use  in 
small  communities. 

It  might  be  exaggeration  to 
paraphrase  and  say,  “Laugh  and 
your  customers  buy  from  you; 
frown  and  they  pass  you  by,” 
but  it’s  no  exaggeration  to  in¬ 
sist  that  good  editorial  humor 
used  in  advertising  has  merits 
that  can’t  be  denied,  geniality 
that  makes  friends  and  quali¬ 
ties  that  sell. 

Ads  Loosen  Purse  Strings 
POCKETBOOKS  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  zipping  them¬ 
selves  shut  when  the  demands 
upon  them  become  great,  but 
newspaper  advertising  used  ef¬ 
fectively  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
recently  resulted,  despite  nu¬ 
merous  handicaps,  in  oversub¬ 
scription  of  a  $140,000  drive  in 
behalf  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  financial  part  of  the 
whole  program,  which  included 
increasing  the  student  body  and 
returning  the  college  to  a  four- 
year  curriculum,  followed  by 
only  three  weeks  a  $100,800  cam¬ 


"Sorry.  lady — we  only  sterilise 
our  own  dishes,"  reads  the  cap¬ 
tion  on  this  cartoon  ad.  In  other, 
more  prosaic,  words  the  customer 
is  sale  when  he  eats  at  this  res¬ 
taurant. 

paign  by  another  college  in  the 
same  community  and  coincided 
with  the  Fifth  War  Loan. 

Under  the  direction  of  Austin 
V.  McClain,  of  Marts  and  Lun^, 
public  relations  counsel,  “to  get 
the  story  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  at  the  least  cost, 
newspaper  advertising  was  de¬ 
cided  on.” 

Four  ads  were  used,  present¬ 
ing  the  program  and  expressing 
the  need  plainly,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  drive  the  results 
showed  that  the  city  had  not 
only  oversubscribed  the  cam¬ 
paign  amount,  but  that  it  had 
also  oversubscribed  its  War 
Loan  quota  by  50%  and  that  the 
student  enrollment  was  definite¬ 
ly  on  the  upgrade. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES  and  Pan 

American  World  Airways 
have  devised  a  joint  advertising 
campaign  to  publicize  their 
newly  arranged  joint  service 
between  New  York  and  Mexico 
City.  Initial  ads  ran  this  week 
in  New  York  City  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  and  were  prepared  by 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines’  agency.  Similar 
service  announcement  ads  are 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  same 
cities’  evening  papers  next  week 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Inc.,  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  World  Airways’  agency. 
All  ads  measure  600  lines. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Walter  Thompson  Arg¬ 
entina  S.  R.  L.  ( J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.’s  Argentine  of¬ 
fice)  to  direct  its  advertising  in 
Argentina,  effective  Oct.  1.  Ford 
has  already  begun  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  Mexico  through 
J.  Walter  ’Thompson,  Mexico 
City. 

A  newspaper  campaign  fea¬ 
turing  the  use  of  Chocolate  Bits 
for  making  cookies  and  other 
tasty  desserts  will  be  opened  in 
October  by  Rockwood  &  Co., 
candy  manufacturer.  New  York. 
Weekly  200-  and  3(^line  inser¬ 
tions  will  appear  in  dailies  in 
approximately  35  principal  cities 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Henry  W.  Manz,  advertiiliu 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Poa 
and  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  announces  enlargement  of 
membership  of  the  Retail  Con- 
mittee  of  that  body  and  the  p«^ 
sonnel  for  the  coming  year. 

Last  year  the  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  members  and  in 
asking  all  five  to  serve  again  Mr. 
Manz  complimented  the  cominft 
tee,  which  was  under  the  eh«|r- 
manship  of  James  W.  Egan.  Jr., 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  the  organisa¬ 
tion  work,  research  and  plau 
which  were  presented  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  wen 
the  organization  of  and  the  Ant 
joint  meeting  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  with  the 
sales  promotion  division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  in  a  clinic  this  spring, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  production 
school,  which  will  be  inaun- 
rated  in  a  number  of  ciuei 
berinning  in  September.  Flea 
universities  have  already  re¬ 
quested  use  of  this  school  setup. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  committee 
of  some  of  the  heavy  burden 
their  work  has  entailed,  Mr. 
Manz  has  increased  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  from 
five  to  ten,  reappointing  the  orig¬ 
inal  five  with  Mr.  Egan  again 
as  chairman,  and  Don  Bernard, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post,  as  vice-diair 
man. 

The  committee,  as  constituted 
for  the  year  1944-45  is:  Egan, 
chairman;  Bernard,  vice-chalr 
man;  Manz;  J.  T.  Griscom,  Noih- 
uille  Banner  and  Tennessean; 
Stuart  List,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  Aubrek  F.  Murray,  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune;  W.  R 
Robinson,  Muncie  Press;  George 
Steele,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Thomas  J.  Turner,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  and  Robert 
A.  Wolfe,  Dayton  News. 

m 

C.A.B.  Promses 
Full  Radio  Research 

The  “most  complete  radio  re¬ 
search  program  possible  as  a 
help  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
in  meeting  post-war  marketing 
problems”  has  been  promised  by 
Cooperative  Analysis  of  Broad¬ 
casting,  Inc.,  in  a  release  this 
week. 

The  new  plan,  slanted  particu¬ 
larly  at  companies  with  national 
distribution  based  upon  well- 
organized  sales  territories,  will 
allow  a  company  at  pro-rata 
costs  to  obtain  periodic  ratings 
on  its  network  radio  program  in 
each  of  its  major  sales  terri¬ 
tories,  thus  meeting  divisional 
needs  of  national  advertisers. 

The  new  service  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  is  in  line  with  the 
expanded  schedule  of  interview¬ 
ing  which  the  C.A.B.  start^  in 
April,  covering  81  U.  S.  cities, 
and  making  7,000,000  calls  a  year. 

■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  19,  1944 
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Record  Ad  Linage 
I  Marked  in  Fifth  Loan 
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Doily  Press  Carried  $6,656,225  Worth  of 
Copy  .  .  .  Total  Effort  25  Million 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  17 — News¬ 
paper  advertising  support  of 
theFifth  War  Loan  far  exceeded 
all  previous  loan  records,  the 
Treasury  Department  reported 
todsy. 

According  to  the  Advertising 
Chffifing  Bureau,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  $6,656,225.66  worth 
d  War  Bond  copy  as  against 
$6,0^,005.51  during  the  Fourth 
War  Loan. 

Total  War  Bond  linage  for 
daily  newspapers  was  over  66,- 
505,805  in  the  Fifth  as  against 
58,443,134  in  the  Fourth  War 
Loan. 

S.  George  Little,  special  news¬ 
paper  consultant  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  War  Finance  Division, 
stated  that  dollar  value  showed 
an  increase  of  25.4%  over  that 
of  the  Fourth  Loan.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  in  reporting 
its  figures,  did  not  include  any 
space  under  100  lines,  which 
means  that  at  least  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  more  space 
was  counted,  supported  the 
drive. 

Many  Small  Ada 
Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of 
advertising,  press  and  radio  for 
the  Treasury  Department, 
pointed  out  that  the  linage  was 
not  adiieved  through  placing  of 
large  advertisements,  but  as  a 
result  of  many  thousands  of 
small  announcements  —  there 
were  106,968  separate  advertise¬ 
ments  in  daily  newspapers  in 
the  drive  just  concluded  as 
against  89,048  in  the  one  which 
preceded. 

Classified  ads  figured  impor¬ 
tantly,  with  the  estimated  value 
placed  at  $972,324. 

Including  all  media.  Fifth  War 
Loan  advertising  reached  a  total 
of  $24,981,670.55  in  estimate 
value.  That,  said  Ted  R. 
Gamble,  national  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Division,  repre¬ 
sented  a  volume  and  intensity 
never  before  approached  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  he  added:  “The  over¬ 
whelming  success  of  the  drive 
could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  truly  amazing  sup¬ 
port  of  America’s  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  and  advertisers.  Never 
before  in  history  has  so  much  of 
a  product  been  sold  in  so  short 
a  time.” 

In  commenting  on  the  latest 
compilation,  Mr.  Little  said: 

"This  tremendous  record  rep¬ 
resents  an  amazing  contribution 
to  the  war  financing  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  newspapers  for 
which  the  Treasury  is  most  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciative.  Another 
point  to  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  record  is  the 
fact  that  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  covered  a  period  of  oridy 
^  days  as  opposed  to  the  Fourth 
War  Loan,  which  covered  a 
P®ciod  of  29  days.  Not  only  was 
drive  shorter,  but  the  avail- 
nhle  supply  of  newsprint  de¬ 
clined  12.9%  as  compared  to 


the  period  of  the  Third  War 
Loan  drive. 

“The  advertising  support  of 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  occupied  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  avail¬ 
able  newspaper  advertising  space 
than  ever  before.  With  such 
dominant  newspaper  coverage, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  reached  up  to  a 
peak  of  $20,639,000,000.” 

Added  to  the  daily  newspaper 
total  of  $6,656,225.66  for  display 
were  the  following  items:  classi¬ 
fied,  $972,324;  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  $2,532,1^;  radio,  $11,000,- 
OOO;  general  magazines,  $1,578,- 
682.50;  outdoor,  $1,076,838.39; 
business  publications,  $789,990; 
farm  magazines,  $375,450. 

In  newspapers  alone  there 
were  more  than  203,000  inser¬ 
tions  of  War  Bond  copy  In  the 
four  weeks’  period  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Radio’s  contribution  was  less 
than  in  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
but  the  Treasury  explained  a 
different  method  of  calculation 
was  used  than  was  employed  in 
the  earlier  drive. 

’The  Treasury’s  statement  to 
the  effect  that  “had  the  old 
basis  of  calculations  been  main¬ 
tained,  the  Fifth  War  Loan’s 
contribution  would  have  been 
measured  slightly  above  the  $12,- 
800,000  mark  set  for  the  Fourth 
War  Loan,”  suggest  clarifica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  earlier  campaigns,  ra¬ 
dio  was  credited  with  huge 
amounts  imder  a  system  which 
recorded  as  Bond  promotion  the 
entire  cost  of  a  network  pro¬ 
gram — talent,  music,  time,  etc. 
— if  any  mention  was  made  of 
Bond  sales.  Representatives  of 
other  media  protested  this  was 
not  an  equitable  basis  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  was  appointed  to 
work  out  a  plan. 

The  method  adopted  proceeds 
on  the  basis  that  three  minutes 
of  each  half-hour  network  show 
is  devoted  to  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements,  and  if  one  min¬ 
ute  is  given  over  to  sale  of  gov¬ 
ernment  securities,  one-third  of 
the  entire  cost  of  the  program 
becomes  a  Bond  promotion 
credit  to  radio. 

Not  all  of  radio’s  $11,000,000 
estimate  in  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
was  arrived  at  on  that  basis  but 
the  principal  .network  shows 
were  so  calculated. 

■ 

Only  (?)  Shopping 
Days  Till  Ch^tmas 

Responding  to  the  “do  your 
Christmas  shopping  extra-early 
for  the  men  and  women  over¬ 
seas”  plea  of  the  armed  services, 
the  National  R'^tail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  prepared  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  materials  in  folder 
form  for  use  by  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  in  a 
drive  to  stimulate  early  buying 
and  mailing  of  gifts. 

Included  are  suggested  adver¬ 
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tisements  conceived  by  some  of 
the  leading  department  stores, 
original  displays,  and  posters. 
The  folder  will  be  mailed  direct¬ 
ly  to  stores  by  the  government. 

Metro  Associated  Services  of 
New  York  has  also  cooperated  in 
the  effort  with  early  publication 
of  a  “Christmas  Greeting  Serv¬ 
ice”  in  response  to  “urgent  re¬ 
quests  from  many  newspaper 
men  who  anticipate  the  need 
for  an  extra  volume  of  com¬ 
pletely  prepared  Christmas 
greeting  copy  this  year  beyond 
that  possible  for  their  own  war- 
limited  staffs  to  produce.” 

’The  service,  for  which  art  as 
well  as  copy  is  matted,  is  avail¬ 
able  “on  special  order  only.” 

■ 

Conducts  Survey 
For  Market  Data 

A  survey  of  wartime  saving^ 
and  post-war  buying  intentions 
of  persons  in  Worcester.  Mass., 
and  the  nine  contiguous  towns 
was  recently  undertaken  by  the 
Worcester  Telegram  -  Gazette. 
Conducted  by  Fact  Finders  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  the  survey  was 
designed  to  secure  factual  data 
of  use  to  advertisers  in  apprais¬ 
ing  the  market’s  potentialities. 

The  survey  covers  such  points 
as  the  average  family  income: 
the  number  of  home-owners  and 
the  number  of  persons  planning 
to  buy  or  build  a  home  after  the 
war;  the  number  now  owning 
washing  machines,  automobiles, 
radios  and  refrigerators,  and  the 
number  planning  to  purchase 
post-war  models;  the  number 
having  savings  accounts,  and  the 
number  buying  War  Bonds. 

One  survey  question  asked. 
“What  type  of  advertising  do 
you  find  most  helpful  in  plan¬ 
ning  your  buying?”  Over  46% 
gave  newspaper  advertising  as 
their  first  choice,  while  rsulio 
was  indicated  by  26.6%  and 
magazines  15.3%  and  other 
media  by  smaller  percentages. 

A  book  giving  the  complete  re¬ 
port  of  this  survey  is  under  prep¬ 
aration  and  will  be  released 
around  Sept.  1.  according  to 
H.  V.  Manzer,  Telegram  and 
Gazette  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Dr.  Bums  Resigns 

Washington,  Aug.  17  —  Dr. 
Robert  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  at 
Chicago,  has  resigned  and  will 
join  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines 
in  the  rehabilitation  agency  set 
up  for  post-war  disposition  of 
problems  arising  among  former 
servicemen.  Official  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  withheld  but  it  is 
expected  that  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler, 
a  former  public  member  of  the 
WLB  regional  board,  and  Horace 
Gray  will  succeed  to  his  duties. 
■ 

New  Ad  Agency 

John  M.  Lupton  announces 
the  formation  of  the  John 
Mather  Lupton  Co.,  advertising 
agency  specializing  in  industrial 
accounts  and  public  relations, 
with  offices  at  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  For  the  past 
eight  years  Mr.  Lupton  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Associated  Business 
Papers. 


Dailies  Gave 
10,897  Pages 
To  Bond  Drive 

Treasury  Study  Shows 
Editorial  Space  19% 
Above  That  oi  Fourth  Loan 

Washington,  Aug.  14 — Daily 
newspapers  gave  26,153,000  lines 
of  editorial  space  to  promotion 
of  the  Fifth  War  Loan,  Walter  A. 
Shead,  chief  of  the  War  Finance 
Division’s  press  section,  has 
found,  on  the  basis  of  a  day-by¬ 
day  checkup  of  representative 
papers. 

To  this  was  added  19,428,750 
lines  in  weekiy  newspapers. 

Editorial  linage  in  dailies 
alone  from  June  5,  one  week  in 
advance  of  the  opening  day  of 
the  drive,  to  July  10,  two  days 
after  the  official  closing  date,  was 
the  equivalent  of  10,897  full 
pages,  which  was  19%  above  the 
record  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan, 
when  22,000,000  lines,  or  approx¬ 
imately  9,166  full  pages,  were 
given. 

Front  Page  Ploy 

Bond  promotion  received  pref¬ 
erential  position  for  the  most 
part,  with  about  one-fourth  of 
the  material  being  placed  on  the 
first  pages.  At  the  Treasury’s 
request,  reproduction  of  a  $100 
Bond  was  made  on  first  pages  of 
hundreds  of  daily  papers  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  campaign. 

More  so  than  in  past  drives, 
newspapers  initiated  promotional 
“stunts”  in  the  Fifth  Loan,  in¬ 
cluding  actual  selling  under  the 
inducements  of  jeep  rides,  movie 
premieres,  exhibits,  sports  events 
and  the  like.  These  were  linked 
with  space  donations  accounting 
for  10%  of  the  total  amount 
given,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  Anne  FitzGerald,  chief 
of  the  research  section. 

Of  the  donated  space,  63% 
was  in  news  columns,  34%  in 
features,  and  3%  in  editorials. 

T'he  opening  day  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  also  was  the  day  on  which 
Saipan  was  attacked  and  space 
allotment  reached  its  highest 
point.  A  slight  rise  coincided 
with  the  Dewey  nomination,  and 
a  sharper  trend  upwsurd  was 
noted  after  robots,  hit  London. 
Important  news  announcements, 
whether  optimistic  or  otherwise, 
sent  the  graph  line  up,  the 
Treasury’s  charts  show. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of 
the  Allied  Newspaper  Council, 
praised  the  newspapers’  efforts 
in  bond  promotion  cis  “truly  out¬ 
standing.” 

“Newspapers  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  part  they  are 
playing  in  this  financial  pro¬ 
gram,”  Mr.  Morgenthau  said, 
“and  the  nation  can  be  grateful 
for  a  free  press,  which  is  serving 
our  country  so  well  and  un¬ 
selfishly.” 

Mr.  Tripp  himself  commented: 
“Newspapers  omitted  millions  of 
lines  of  commercial  advertising 
to  accomplish  this  amazing  rec¬ 
ord.  It  was  the  greatest  sales 
effort  in  the  history  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.” 
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Chi.  Columnists  Seek 
News  Ahead  of  Gossip 


Five  Dailies  in  City  Feature  Columns 
About  Local  Personalities  and  Happenings 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  is  just  "small  town" 

enough  to  like  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  which  stress  local  happen¬ 
ings  and  give  the  reader  a 
breezy  airing  of  events  and 
personalities  peculiar  to  the 
Windy  City. 

That  such  a  diet  is  desired  by 
a  vast  number  of  Chicagoans 
<yi  be  attested  to  by  the  fact 
tBat  five  of  Chicago’s  major 


dailies  have  "Chicago  columns" 
which  seek  to  satisfy  this  col¬ 
umnar  craving  for  “what’s 
doin’  ’’  in  the  nation’s  second 
largest  metropolis. 

Stress  Local  Happenings 

At  least  four  of  the  columns 
place  their  greatest  emphasis 
on  local  happenings.  The  fifth, 
while  often  about  Chicagoans, 
may  find  its  locale  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Hollywood,  or  perchance, 
New  York,  wherever  the  col¬ 
umnist-reporter  may  be  work¬ 
ing  on  front-page  news  assign¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  columns,  althougti 
originally  started  as  a  solo 
fort,  has  become  a  “round  robin” 
affair,  with  various  members  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  staff 
taking  their  turns  at  writing 
“Here  Is  Chicago."  Because 
Sydney  J.  Harris  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  columnist  producing  the 
Daily  News  column,  we  believe 
his  description  fits  the  bill.  He 
described  the  column  as  “a  mix¬ 
ture  of  observations  ( usually 
satirical)  on  Chicago  news, 
political  and  social;  stories  of 
personalities  and  reportage  of 
imusual  events;  and  a  very  low 
percentage  of  contributed  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  not  a  gossip  colunm 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.” 

Oldest  of  the  Chicago  columns 
is  “Town  Tattler”  by  urbane 
Nate  Gross  in  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American.  Four  years  ago 
the  late  Jack  Malloy,  then  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  toe  Herald- 
American,  told  Gross,  a  star  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff: 

“I  want  a  local  column.  I 
don’t  want  a  Broadway  or  inter¬ 
national  column.  I  want  a  Chi¬ 
cago  column.  If  a  fellow  is  going 
to  run  for  alderman  in  an  out¬ 
lying  ward — print  it.  If  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  have  a  baby  in 
some  well-known  local  family, 
get  toe  story.  I  want  spot  news. 


Play  down  the  night  clubs,  the 
theater,  Hollywood  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Play  up  Chicago.  Get 
the  feel  of  the  city.  Keep  it 
local.  We  have  other  columns 
that  cover  the  other  fields.” 

“So  I  cover  people,  not  places," 
explains  Gross. 

Marcia  Winn,  petite  columnist 
wcho  presides  over  “Front  Views 
and  Profiles”  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  a  first  class  reporter 
who  doubles  in  brass  and  writes 
her  column  along  with  her  re- 
portorial  duties.  Miss  Winn  does 
not  confine  herself  to  Chicago. 
Her  column  follows  no  particu¬ 
lar  format,  and  has  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  reader  contributions. 

Hard-working  Irv  Kupcinet 
writes  “Kup’s  Column”  in  the 
Chicago  Times.  Kup.  a  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Times,  has 
been  writing  his  column  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  flavors 
his  daily  stint  with  bits  of  gos¬ 
sip,  but  endeavors  to  write  a 
sophisticated,  yet  down-to-earth 
newsy  column  that  will  provide 
information  and  a  chuckle  or 
two. 

Harrison  “Gently  Gossipy" 

Dale  Harrison,  diminutive  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun,  is 
a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
“pillar  department”  of  Chicago 
journalism.  His  column,  “All 
About  the  Town,”  began  in  the 
Sun  last  November. 

Harrison  describes  his  col¬ 
umnar  efforts  as  ( 1 )  gently  gos¬ 
sipy;  (2)  anecdotal;  and  (3) 
stylistic  in  a  light  way. 

Having  introduced  the  four 
Chicago  keepers  of  “journalistic 
pillars”  (skipping  over  the 
Daily  News,  not  because  the 
column  is  not  good,  but  because 
of  the  staff  production  angle), 
let’s  see  how  the  columnists 
work. 

Nate  Gross  at  the  Herald- 
American  is  still  the  reporter. 
“I  use  a  lot  of  spot  news,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“There  was  more  of  it  before 
the  war  started.  I  have  been 
lucky  to  break  a  number  of  good 
stories.  When  Whirlaway  was 
withdrawn  from  the  turf,  I  broke 
the  story.  That  Big  Bill  Thomp¬ 
son  was  dying,  was  first  told  by 
me.  News  stories  have  been  my 
life  and  I  am  lucky  in  getting 
exclusive  ones.” 

In  the  matter  of  exclusive 
stories,  perhaps  toe  funniest 
thing  that  happened  to  the  Town 
Tattler  occurred  when  the  col¬ 
umn  was  new.  Gross  printed 
Governor  Green’s  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  (in  part)  five  days  before 
the  new  governor  of  Illinois 
made  toe  speech. 

Gross,  who  sincerely  believes 
a  local  column  should  have  a 
civic  interest,  has  been  a  big 
help  to  the  Chicago  service 
men’s  centers.  Through  his 


column,  he  has  obtained  thou¬ 
sands  of  home-made  cakes  for 
toe  centers,  together  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  cartons  of  cigarettes. 
He  began  boosting  the  centers 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  Gross  were 
gratefully  acknowledged  by 
those  in  charge. 

So  when  Mrs.  Kelly,  wife  of 
Chicago’s  mayor,  asked  Gross 
to  help  her  get  600  turkeys  to 
serve  free  to  the  men  in  uni¬ 
form  on  Christmas  Day,  1942, 
the  Town  Tattler  let  it  be  known 
through  his  column.  The  result: 
700  turkeys  and  about  $10,000 
in  cash. 

“My  desk  looked  like  a  bank 
teller’s,”  recalled  Gross.  “We 
were  all  amazed.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  discovered  that 
the  Town  Tattler  column  could 
draw  one  cent.” 

Last  year.  Gross  repeated  his 
efforts  for  the  centers  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
supplying  1,400  turkeys  for  both 
days  (through  Herald-American 
readers)  and  a  sum  of  money 
besides. 

Although  born  in  Boston,  Nate 
Gross  was  brought  to  the  Windy 
City  when  he  was  three.  That 
ought  to  make  him  a  Chicagoan, 
he  contends.  A  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  public  grammar  and 
high  schools,  Nate  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1925  as  a  cub 
reporter  for  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  received  a  bachelor  of 
laws  degree  in  1929  from  the 
Chicago  Law  School. 


Kupcinet  Harrison 

For  four  years  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American.  While 
on  the  city  desk,  he  garnered  as 
many  exclusive  stories  from  his 
friends  as  did  the  reporters  to 
whom  he  assigned  stories.  A 
bachelor,  he  spends  his  time 
with  people  of  Chicago.  He 
knows  as  many  policemen  as  he 
does  bankers.  He  has  covered 
every  news  beat  in  town,  and 
he  knows  judges,  politicians, 
socialites,  theatrical  people,  gam¬ 
blers,  gangsters,  lawyers  and  a 
host  of  others. 

When  Nate  was  covering  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Jhe  late  Hildy 
Johnson,  of  “Front  Page”  fame, 
dubbed  Gross  “the  mayor  of 
Randolph  Street"  for  the  city’s 
rialto  knew  him  and  liked  him. 
People  trust  Nate  Gross  and 
from  this  trust  come  his  scoops. 

Miss  Winn,  who  has  been  a 
by-line  writer  for  the  Tribune 
for  10  years,  took  over  the  added 
job  of  conducting  “Front  Views 
and  Profiles”  in  1941.  She  writes 
her  column  from  material  that 
she  considers  is  unusual  and 
diverting. 

Miss  Winn  hails  from  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  is  a  graduate  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  State  College  for  Women 
and  was  a  reporter  for  the  Little 


Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  beiw 
joining  the  ’Tribune.  Sha^ 
covered  the  women’s  angle  il 
political  conventions,  has  writ- 
tent  devastatingly  about  Waih- 
ington  personages  and  the 
motion  picture  industry  in 
Hollywood,  and  recently  did  i 
commendable  reportorlal  job  in 
covering  the  Chaplin  trial.  Sh« 
enjoys  writing  her  column,  but 
is  still  first  and  foremost  a  re¬ 
porter  at  heart. 

Kiipcinet  of  the  Times  gets  to 
the  office  around  noon,  ^nces 
at  his  mail,  dictates  a  few  im¬ 
mediate  replies,  and  is  off  to 
luncheon  at  Henrici’s,  the  Pum 
Room  or  the  Mayfair  Room,  a 
returns  to  the  office  around  ) 
p.m.  and  engages  in  a  vigorea 
round  of  phone  calling  and 
checking  of  items.  He  writes 
his  column  between  6  and  I 
p.m.,  after  which  he  makes  his 
night  club  rounds. 

“You  ask  if  I  look  upon  my 
contemporary  columnists  as 
rivals  ...  or  should  it  be  my 
contemporary  rivals  as  col¬ 
umnists?”  quipped  Kupcinet.  “In 
either  case,  a  very  definite  and 
healthy  yes!  Any  time  I  see  a 
hot  item  or  a  good  anecdote  in 
another  local  column,  I  feel  I've 
taken  a  beating,  or  as  the  lay¬ 
man  says — been  scooped.  I  ho^ 

I  never  lose  that  feeling  either." 

Native  Chicagoan 

Kup  is  a  native  of  Chicago, 
where  he  attended  public  schoob 
before  entering  Northwestern 
University.  He  later  moved  to 
the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
where  he  piayed  football  and 
served  as  director  of  athletic 
publicity.  He  was  elected  to  the 
College  All-Stars  in  1935  and 
played  pro  football  with  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  the  same 
year,  before  joining  the  Times 
sports  staff.  In  1937,  while  cov¬ 
ering  the  spring  training  camps, 
he  became  embroiled  in  the 
Dizzy  Dean- Jack  Miley-St.  Louis 
Gas  House  Gang  fight  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  He  switched  to  column 
writing  in  January,  1943. 

Dale  Harrison  at  the  Sun  is 
a  well-seasoned  newspaperman 
who  has  a  lot  of  space  to  fill 
daily  (one  full  column)  and 
does  it  with  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial,  leading  off  with  “Oii- 
cagossip.”  He  includes  poetry, 
gags  and  plenty  of  names  in  his 
column,  with  a  “daily  signoff' 
such  as:  “I  know  a  new  father 
who  says  he’s  learning  baby  care 
from  the  bottom  up.” 

Harrison  is  a  native  of  Alle 
gan,  Mich.,  and  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  constantly  since 
1912.  His  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions  include  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  Belleville  (Ill.)  Newt- 
Democrat,  the  old  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Ex¬ 
ponent  -  Telegram,  Kalamazoo 
( Mich. )  Gazette,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  and  the 
Associated  Press. 

He  was  with  the  AP  19  years, 
covering  a  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
first  wrote  a  daily  column, 
which  he  continued  after  leav¬ 
ing  AP,  the  same  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  George  Matthews 
Adams  Syndicate.  His  ability  as 
a  feature  writer  attracted  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Dimitman,  who  dr 
cided  to  transfer  Harrison  back 
to  his  columnar  efforts. 
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INSEPARABLY  LINKED  TOGETHER 


The  Cleveland  2-in-]  Market,  consisting  of  ( 1 )  Greater  Cleveland,  and 
(2 )  the  26  adjacent  counties,  is  one  of  the  most  closely-knit,  compact  and 
prosperous  industrial  areas  in  the  nation.  Retail  sales  tax  figures  reveal 
that  Greater  Cleveland  is  the  largest,  and  the  26  adjacent  counties  the 
second  largest  retail  markets  in  Ohio.  You  can  reach — and  cover — the 
ENTIRE  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It 
is  the  one  newspaper  that  covers  not  only  Greater  Cleveland,  hut  also 
every  single  one  of  the  14.S*  cities  and  towns  in  the  26-eounty  area. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Meets  Ficmned 
On  Worldwide 
Communication 

biiticd  Coniarenc*  of 
State  Dopartmont 
Sots  tho  Groundwoiic 

Washington,  Aug.  14  —  The 
State  Department  has  begun  the 
work  of  planning  this  country’s 
part  in  international  conferences 
on  communications  the  first  of 
which  will  be  conducted  next 
spring  at  Rio  de  Janiero. 

Views  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  were  recorded  last 
week  when  200  representatives 
of  manufacturers  and  carriers 
met  here  at  the  call  of  the  De¬ 
partment  to  discuss  technical  as¬ 
pects  and  potential  uses  in  the 
post-war  world.  No  binding  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached. 

There  was  disagreement  on 
some  basic  suggestions,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  was  uniform  on 
the  thought  that  the  Madrid 
Telecommunications  Convention 
of  1032,  and  the  regulations 
which  fiowed  from  that  meeting 
and  which  were  approved  in 
Cairo  in  1938  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  revised. 

Need  for  Early  Dafinition 

The  State  Department’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  present  system 
of  short-wave  transmission  be 
abolished  and  that  a  limited 
number  of  frequencies  be  taken 
out  of  commercial  use,  to  be  held 
available  for  “vital”  needs,  was 
not  favored.  Francis  Colt  de 
Wolf,  chief  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Department  of  Televi¬ 
sion,  explained  that  an  interde- 
parteiental  committee  had  made 
ttie  proposal  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  not  presented 
as  a  program  to  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  finally  committed. 

Mr.  de  Wolf  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  need  for  early 
definition  of  this  nation’s  views 
on  all  phases  of  international 
communications. 

One  of  ttie  suggestions  made 
and  discussed  at  length  proposed 
to  set  up  a  central  board  for  the 
allocation  of  space  in  the  radio 
spectrum,  with  power  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  interference  and 
overlapping.  Such  a  board  would 
deal  with  the  requirements  of  all 
participating  countries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  domestic  and  foreign 
sendings,  police,  amateur  and 
other  uses.  Development  of  tele¬ 
vision,  with  its  need  for  broad 
bands,  spotlights  one  of  the 
major  problems. 

Rates  and  other  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  users  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  systems  will  be  discussed 
at  future  conferences.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Defense  Commimica- 
tions  Board  is  working  toward 
uniform  and  inexpensive  charges 
for  service,  and  has  suggested 
that  some  provision  be  made  in 
peace  treaties  to  cover  these 
paints. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  State  De¬ 
partment  committee  with  com¬ 
munications  industry  representa¬ 
tives,  the  prediction  that  fac¬ 
simile  would  be  among  the  “phe¬ 
nomenal  advances  in  science" 
to  come  out  of  the  war  was  made 
by  George  Henry  Payne,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Finch 


^lecommunications  Company 
and  a  former  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commissioner. 

Asserting  that  facsimile  will 
supplement,  rather  than  sup- 

Slant,  the  newspaper  and  radio. 
It.  Payne  declared:  ‘“Ihrough 
facsimile  a  man  will  receive  a 
narrow  strip  of  paper  fed  from 
a  small  transmitter  attached  to 
his  radio,  carrying  the  news  of 
the  moment,  instantaneously 
transmitted  hours  in  advance  of 
newspaper  or  radio  reporting. . .  . 

“It  will  not  supplant  the 
American  newspaper — nor  will 
it  rule  off  the  air  the  new-casters 
with  their  nationwide  audiences. 
Rather,  it  will  supplement  and 
enhance  the  most  valuable  and 
necessary  functions  of  press  and 
radio,  as  purveyors  of  news.” 

■ 

Wm.  Taylor,  President 
Of  Enid  Eagle,  Dies 

William  Madison  Taylor,  71, 
president  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Enid  ( Okla. )  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Enid  News 
and  Eagle,  who  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  more  than  a  year, 
died  July  30  at  his  home  in  Enid. 
He  was  also  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  radio  station  KCRC. 

Bom  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Wellington,  Kan.,  where  he  start¬ 
ed  his  newspaper  apprenticeship 
on  the  old  Monitor-Press.  After  a 
venture  into  publishing  in  south¬ 
ern  Kansas,  he  returned  to  Wel¬ 
lington  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  Wellington  Journal,  sold  it 
after  his  marriage  in  1900  and 
bought  a  half  interest  in  a  Win¬ 
field,  Kan.,  paper,  which  he  later 
sold  to  move  to  New  Mexico. 

In  1919  he  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Enid  Eagle  and  the  following 
year  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  publication  and  became  man¬ 
ager.  In  1923  the  Eagle  and 
News  consolidated  and  the  News 
became  a  morning  paper. 

■ 

Plan  Safety  Drive 

Secretary  of  Labor  Frances 
Perkins  has  called  a  meeting  of 
trade  and  labor  organizations 
and  Government  agencies  for 
Aug.  22  in  Washington  to  plan  a 
safety  campaign  for  the  paper 
and  pulp  indiutry.  ’The  second 
industry-wide  drive  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
campaign  is  in  line  with  the 
manpower  conservation  drive 
for  1,000,000  fewer  Job  accidents 
in  the  next  12  months. 
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Victory! 

Be  Sure  and  See  the 
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Special  Material 
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Victory  Day  is  coming!  Are  you  r 
give  your  readers  a  smash  Victory 
edition  packed  with  a  complete  dlfplay 
of  background  material  on  the  world's 
greatipt  Story?  . 

NEA  has  compiled  FIVE  PAGES  OF 
VICTOHY  DAY  PREPAREDNESS— EYE¬ 
CATCHING  LAYOUTS  COMPLETE 
WITH  MAPS,  PORTRAIT  SKETCHES, 
CARTOONS  AND  PICTURE-STORIES 
OF  THE  WAR'S  HIGHLIGHTS.  These 
pages  will  help  you  to  issue  a  Victory  Day 
edition  your  reoders  will  wont  to  buy— 
and  keep!  '  “ 

NEA  Full  Service  clients  get  this  mate¬ 
rial  as  part  of  the  regular  service.  Others 
may  purchase  it  if  their  territory  is  open. 
Proofs  have  already  been  mailed.  If  you 
have  not  received  them,  NEA  will  be  glad 
to  send  duplicates,  together  with  rates. 


Write  or  Wire  immediateifft 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

New  York  Clovolond 


It 
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Sedition  Trial  Jury  Throws 
Light  on  Readership  of 
Capital's  Newspi^ers  . . . 


The  Chicago  THbime,  in  a  recent  issue,  printed 
biographies  of  the  fourteen  Jurors,  including  two 
alternates,  selected  to  serve  at  the  Oovemment’s  mass 
sedition  trial  at  Washington. 

According  to  the  testimony  given  the  court  in  their 
examinations,  the  reading  habits  were  given  of  the 
regular  Jurors,  with  no  information  in  regard 
to  the  two  alternates.  Of  the  twelve  regular  Jurors, 
eleven  told  the  court  they  read  one  or  more  Washington 
newspapers. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  said  they  reod  THE  STAR. 

Four  said  they  read  THE  STAR  exclusively. 

J  Three  read  The  Times-Herald,  one  exclusively, 
l'  Five  read  The  Post,  but  none  exclusively. 

Five  reod  The  News,  but  none  exclusively. 

This  is  a  significant  bit  of  data  for  all  who  are  • 
interested  in  reaching  or  infiuencing  the  people  of 
Washington.  For  these  Jurors  constitute  a  small  but 
very  representative  sample:  The  twelve  regular  ones 
include  a  chain  store  manager,  a  housewife,  a  bank 
clerk,  a  utility  serviconan,  a  house  remodeling 
contractor,  a  telephone  operator,  a  Oovemment 
metallurgist,  a  bank  teller,  a  manufacturer’s 
representative,  a  shop  foreman,  a  pharmacist  and  an 
insurance  salesman.  Their  preferences  are  a'  good 
Indication  of  the  preferences  of  all  the  people  who 
comprise  the  great  metropolitan  market  of 
Washington. 

By  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  here 
adduced — as  the  lawyers  say— it  is  clear  that — ' 

When  it’s  important  to  KNOW 
. . .  Washington  reads  THE  STAR! 
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N.  Y-  Mirror 
Gives  Bonds  for 
Paper  Posters 

Wostepciper  Committees 
Report  Bettw  Totals, 
Chicago  Attains  Record 

“The  New  York  Mirror  has 
started  something  that  I  hope 
will  be  followed  by  other  news¬ 
papers,"  declared  New  York’s 
Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  while 
distributii^  awards  to  some  of 
the  34  winners  of  the  Mirror’s 
Waste  Paper  Poster  ^ntest  at 
a  specal  luncheon  Aug.  15  in  the 
Hotel  Astor.  The  winners,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur,  selected 
from  more  than  6,000  entries,  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  ranging  from  ^  in 
War  Stamps  to  in  War 

Bonds,  plus  special  awards  to  the 
three  leading  servicemen,  of¬ 
fered  by  iGte  Smith,  radio 
singer. 

"Die  luncheon  featured  the 
premier  of  a  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paign  song,  “Paper  Troopers,” 
composed  by  the  Mutual  Net¬ 
work  conductor,  Henry  Sylvern, 
and  song-writer,  Sunny  Skylar. 
Lee  Tracy,  pronvotion  director 
at  the  Mirror,  was  the  poster 
contest  editor. 

Friendly  Issues  Warning 

In  a  letter  this  week  to  pub¬ 
lishers  from  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  a  warning  was 
sounded  against  any  let-down  of 
paper  collections  as  a  result  of 
successes  in  the  war  news.  He 
quoted  Charles  E.  Wilson,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-chairnmn  of  the  War 
Production  Board: 

“The  critical  need  of  salvaged 
paper  for  cartons  and  wrai^ings 
is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
critical  need  for  a  half  million 
tons  of  ammunition.  Paper  sal¬ 
vage  needs  alone  have  now  in¬ 
creased  1,000%.  At  no  period  of 
the  war  has  there  been  a  morf 
urgent  need  for  paper  salvage.’ 

Chairman  Friendly  praised  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  for 
the  splendid  salvage  job  they 
are  doing  and  announced  that 
the  success  of  the  Paper  Trooper 
plan  in  sample  towns  this  sum¬ 
mer  had  been  so  great  that  the 
program  will  be  promoted  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  country. 

Among  examples  of  excellent 
plaiming  and  results  In  the  waste 
paper  campaign  to  appear  re¬ 
cently  is  that  of  Chicago,  which 
on  Aug.  14  had  already  collected 
4,000  tons  in  its  waste  paper 
pick-up  drive,  and  claimed  a  new 
national  record  above  the  4,000 
tons  collected  by  Cleveland  last 
montti,  since  an  additional  2,000 
tons  was  exirected  from  a  “clean¬ 
up  fleet’’  of  50  trucks  rolling 
through  every  section  of  the  city. 

Chicago,  tr^ether  with  90  sur¬ 
rounding  suburbs  and  cities,  ex¬ 
pected  to  attain  the  comhinad 
goal  of  10,000  tons  of  waste 
paper.  Fifty-eight  of  tha  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  had  eomplalad 
their  pickups  with  a  total  of 
3,400  tons  to  their  credit,  and  a 
total  of  4,000  tons  is  expected 
from  the  “country  towns.” 

The  Aug.  12  dsive,  under  the 

M 


direction  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assoi^tion  and 
the  local  committee  <x  the  Pe¬ 
riodical  Publishers  Assn.,  sur¬ 
passed  Chicago’s  previous  high 
of  2,900  tons,  according  to  John 
R.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  publishers’  waste  paper 
committee. 

Because  war-limitations  on 
transportation  facilities  in  Los 
Angeles  make  it  impractical  for 
trucks  to  canvass  residential 
areas,  the  city’s  Newspaper  Pub- 
ishers  Association  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  use  downtown 
parking  lots  as  collection  depots 
during  a  one-month  waste  paper 
campaign  sponsored  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  during  August,  under 
the  direction  of  Floyd  Maxwell, 
chairman. 

’The  campaign  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  publicized  in  all  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers  with  news 
and  photographs  almost  daily. 

Motorists  are  asked  to  bring 


bundles  of  papers  from  their 
homes  every  time  they  drive  to 
the  downtown  area. 

A  total  of  355V&  tons  of  waste 
paper  and  rags  has  been  col¬ 
lected  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-month  period  begin¬ 
ning  February  and  ending  July 
31.  A  fourth  drive  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  9. 

Wall  Publicised 

The  News,  Leader  and  Press, 
operated  by  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.,  publicized  each  of 
three  drives  as  follows:  Feb¬ 
ruary — 10  columns  editorial;  16.- 
384  agate  lines  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

April — 11  columns  editorial; 
17.528  agate  lines  display  adver¬ 
tising;  July — 6  columns  ^itorial; 
12,864  agate  lines  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  Cleveland  the  inspiring 
drive  which  netted  the  4,000- 
ton  earlier  record  included  the 
whole  of  Cuyahoga  County  and 


originally  aimed  at  only  half  th»i 
total.  Fox  Movietone  Ne«i 
recorded  the  drive. 

With  a  goal  of  500  tons  and  i 
hope  for  2,000,  Rochester,  N  Y 
set  its  all-time  record  of  Tjj 
tons  in  the  July  collection,  which 
was  prefaced  by  daily  and  in- 
creasing  publicity  in  the  cityi 
newspapers. 

Rural  free  delivery  carrien  q 
the  Huntington,  Ind.,  post^ 
are  gathering  waste  paper  froa 
their  routes  and  the  Herald- 
Press  carrier  boys  cooperate  bj 
using  the  carriers’  room  for  a  re 
ceiving  depot  and  carrying  paper 
collections  to  dealers. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Buchanan 
County  sent  421  tons  of  waste 
paper  to  the  mills  during  July 

Expoited  as  an  emergency 
round-up  of  paper  for  the  Amer 
ican  forces  abroad,  the  Wichiti 
Falls,  Tex.,  collection  netted  2J,- 
000  pounds  above  the  higher 
previous  figure. 


Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow! 


In  war  and  in  peace,  over  perifwls  exceeding 
more  than  100  years,  Booth  Michigan  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  given  advertisers  dominant  sales  pro¬ 
motion  in  eight  of  Michigan’s  most  impoi^ant 
markets. 


—over  300,000  copies  daily — practically  house- 
by-house  coverage  of  eight  major  Michigts 
markets. 


Leading  automobile  advertisers,  oil  and  Ui« 
( ompanies,  radio  and  refrigerator  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  manufacturers  of  leading  grocery  and 
drug  products,  know  that  nothing  else  has  the 
power  and  impact  of  Booth  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Booth  markets. 


Even  today,  despite  wartime  handicaps,  you 
can  promote  most  Booth  Michigan  markeb 
with  a  minimum  of  schedule  restrictions. 


Booth  papers  are  ready  to  break  your  peace¬ 
time  announcement  copy  fast.  Total  circulation 


For  more  information  on  Booth  Markets,  ask 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  llO  E.  f2nd 
IVew  York  City  17 
•I.  E.  Lntz,  435  IV.  Michigan  Ave.* 
Chicago  1 1 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPiOS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  ■  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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CAPACITY  AUDIENCES 


Hoosiers  love  fine  music.  This  fact  is  amply  attested  by  their  enthusiastic 
acclaim  of  the  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Not  only  do  they  pack 
to  capacity  the  state’s  theatres  and  auditoriums  whenever  the  orchestra  per¬ 
forms,  but  they  subscribe  importantly  to  its  support  through  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  voluntary  contributions.  Thanks  to  their  generosity,  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  its  famous 
director.  Dr.  Fabien  Sevitzky,  has  attained  national  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  excellence  ...  a  proud  product  of  a  people  truly  appreciative 
of  fine  things. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  these  cultured,  prosperous  Indianians  live  in  the  33 
county  area  within  70  miles  of  Indianapolis.  This  is  the  Indianapolis  Radius 
— the  area  in  which  The  Indianapolis  News  is  the  dominant  newspaper. 
Here,  in  a  one  and  one-half  billion  dollar  market,  the  leadership  of  The 
News  stands  unchallenged.  FIRST  in  circulation,  FIRST  in  total  adver¬ 
tising,  The  News  is  the  one  newspaper  that  can  give  you  complete  coverage 
in  this  rich  market,  effectively  and  economically. 

Again,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1944,  Media  Records  places  The  Indiana¬ 
polis  News  fourth  among  all  the  great  evening  newspapers  of  America  in 
total  advertising  linage. 


FIRST  in  daily  dreulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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Acme’s  Ackerman 
Longs  for  War  Front 

Dean  of  Organization's  Cameramen  Has 
Already  Seen  Action  in  Abico  and  Sicily 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS,  Mike 

Ackerman  may  get  his  wish — 
an  assignment ,  to  return  to  the 
battlefront — anil  .  «  ,, 

then  editors  can 
get  ready  to 
lock  up  the  Vic* 
tory  Nition. 

For  Mike, 
dean  of  Acme 
Newspictures’ 
cameramen,  re* 
calls  how  World 
War  I  was  called 
off  Just  three 
days  after  he 
had  donned  a 
khaki  and  a  few  Ackerman 
hours  after  he 
had  boarded  a  train  for  camp 
...  as  a  draftee. 

"That’s  the  way  it  will  happen 
again,”  said  Mike,  “because  I 
want  to  get  back  over  Uiere 
so  badly." 

Covers  Dewey  Campaign 

In  Albany  to  cover  Governor 
Dewey’s  pre*campaign  activities. 
Ackerman  wasn’t  talking  for  a 
formal  interview.  He  was  Just 
talking  shop  with  Staff  I^otog- 
rapher  James  Mahler  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  Edward  Driscoll  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Newt  while 
tiny  electric  eyes  kept  fixed 
gazes  on  the  picture  of  the  man 
with  the  mustache  and  transmit¬ 
ting  machines  hummed  their  pic¬ 
torial  message  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation. 

In  North  Africa  and  in  Sicily. 
Mike  saw  the  kind  of  action  that 
makes  a  cameraman  glad  he's 
in  the  newspaper  business.  All 
through  the  Sicily  campaign  he 
hobnobbed  with  General  Omar 
Bradley  and  came  to  admire  that 
soldier  greatly. 

“For  my  money,”  said  Mike, 
“Bradley's  the  general  who  will 
win  this  war  .  .  .  and  soon.  ’The 
Heinie  is  a  sucker  for  a  left  and 
Bradley  knows  how  to  deliver 
one.” 

Mike  is  so  certain  the  war’s 
near  an  end  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  thought  about  his  pet  post¬ 
war  project — looking  over  some 
of  the  scores  of  war  scenes  he 
made  but  that  haven’t  been  pub¬ 
lished.  either  because  of  censor¬ 
ship  or  because  the  war  has 
moved  so  fast  it  has  made  those 
“shots”  obsolete. 

’"There  must  be  bushels  of  stuff 
the  boys  have  sent  back,”  Mike 
guessed.  “It  would  be  a  great 
Job  for  someone  to  edit  them 
after  the  war  and  put  them  in 
shape  for  newspapers  to  use — 
providing  the  public  isn’t  too 
fed  up  on  war  to  look  at  them.” 

In  his  own  collection  of 
“hitherto  unpublished  photos.” 
Mike  said  he  hoped  to  find  many 
action  shots  which  have  been 
held  up  because  they  reveal 
tactics  and  machines  the  enemy 


would  like  to  know  more  about. 

’The  malaria  bug  caused  Ack¬ 
erman  to  leave  the  war  front 
but  he  believes  he  has  it  licked 
now  and  his  application  for 
overseas  service  is  already  on 
file. 

While  in  Sicily,  Mike  devised 
a  system  of  motorcycle-airplane 
service  which  speeded  up  the 
transmission  of  pictures  from 
the  front  lines  to  the  Signal 
Corps  radiophoto  center,  where 
a  board  selected  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  pictures  for  immediate  re¬ 
lay  and  later  forwarded  all  the 
negatives  to  Washington. 

Since  June,  the  veteran  of  21 
years’  service  with  Acme,  who 
is  noted  among  the  craft  for  his 
sartorial  excellence,  has  been 
making  pictures  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Presidential  candidate  in 
Albany  and  points  west,  and 
enjoying  leisure  moments  in  the 
pool  or  on  the  golf  course  at 
Pawling,  near  the  Governor’s 
private  home. 

“The  life  of  Riley,”  comment¬ 
ed  a  fellow-lensman. 

“Maybe,”  replied  Mike,  “but 
give  me  the  war  front  any  day.” 

Why?  Well,  as  Mike  ex¬ 
plain^,  “nearly  everything  you 
make  is  craved  by  the  editors 
back  home.” 

And  if  a  cameraman  takes 
time  to  snap  a  few  of  the  GTs 
in  personality  poses,  “he  becomes 
as  popular  as  Ernie  Pyle.” 

’That  brought  up  the  subject 
of  pin-up  girls  and  Mike  de¬ 
clared  he  found  the  fighting  men 
far  more  interested  in  pictures 
of  their  families  and  friends 
back  home.  Men  up  at  the  front 


They  help  make  Buffalo  th« 
countr/s  second  largest  ship* 
ping  center. ..and  are  one  of 
the  widely  diversified  indue* 
tries  that  put  Buffalo' in  the 
foreground  as  an  essential 
market  for  present  and  post¬ 
war  sales  activities. 


Buffalo 
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line,  he  said,  carried  a  pocketful 
of  family  album  snaps.  Ihe 
Hollywood  queens  were  usually 
found  in  barracks. 

An  old  movie  cameraman  him¬ 
self,  Mike  swore  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  spoiling  the  publicity 
man’s  racket  so  long  as  one  of 
them  could  go  on  thinking  up 
such  designations  as  "The 
M-m-m-m-m  Girl.” 

Not  only  did  the  Armistice  in 
1918  wreck  Ackerman’s  plans  for 
getting  a  Browjiie  picture  of  the 
Kaiser,  but  it  also  ruined  his 
wartime  movie  masterpiece,  a 
French  propaganda  film  which 
was  staged  and  photographed  on 
Long  Island.  Visiting  French 
generals  participated  in  it. 

“Some  years  later,”  Mike  said, 
“I  saw  parts  of  that  film  spliced 
into  a  love  story.” 

From  movie-making,  Acker¬ 
man  ventured  into  the  commer¬ 
cial  photography  field  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  has  spent 
all  but  a  few  early  years  of  his 
life  (he  was  bom  in  Newark), 
and  after  success  went  to  the 
head  of  a  partner,  he  tried  the 
news  field  with  NEIA  Service, 
parent  of  Acme. 

The  $100-an-hour  rate  for  cov¬ 
ering  a  championship  prize  fight 
is  Mike’s  fondest  recollection  of 
his  commercial  free-lance  days. 
“Sometimes,”  he  remembered, 
“we  used  to  work  three  minutes 
...  but  got  the  $100.” 

At  the  Dempsey  -  Carpentier 
bout  in  Boyle’s  Thirty  Acres  he 
outwitted  Tex  Rickard  and  a 
dozen  ushers  to  make  pictures 
of  the  fight.  “All  I  did,”  said 


Mike,  “was  to  slip  an  ushet  IS 
to  get  me  a  seat  seveiulr^ 
back  from  the  ring,  while  other 
cameramen  were  being  bunv 
rushed  because  Rickard  got  mad 
at  one  of  them.” 

The  best  pictures,  in  Mike'i 
long  experience,  have  been  lucky 
ones.  Says  he:  ’’And  lucky  pi^ 
tures  are  stupid  ones  .  .  .  they 
aren’t  the  result  of  teciuuc^ 
foresight.” 

At  a  baseball  game,  Mike  san 
he  always  yearns ‘for  the  luck 
of  the  amateur.  While  the  pro¬ 
fessional  adjusts  his  camera^ 
gets  set  to  catch  the  sensational 
slide  into  the  bag,  some  amateur 
usually  clicks  his  camera  just 
after  the  technically  correct  mo¬ 
ment,  says  Ackerman,  and  gets 
a  sensational  shot  of  a  runner 
being  spiked  by  the  third  base 
man  or  beaned  by  the  ball. 

Ed  Driscoll,  whose  "bean  ball 
pitch”  was  the  most-publicized 
baseball  picture  of  a  few  seasons 
ago,  revealed  he  made  that  photo 
by  disobeying.'  his  editor’s  in¬ 
struction  to  “go  up  to  the  ball 
park  and  shoot  the  first  pitch  of 
the  game,  then  hurry  teck  to 
make  the  edition.”  Ed  said  he 
waited  for  the  second  pitch. 

In  the  political  arena,  Driscoll 
opined,  a  news  photographer 
could  get  his  best  results  if  he 
could  work  two  cameras  .  .  . 
one  to  snap  the  picture  the  can¬ 
didate  gets  set  for  and  the  other 
to  catch  him  as  he  relaxes. 

After  two  months  and  several 
thousands  of  miles  in  cover^ 
the  same  man,  and  counting  the 
days  until  Nov.  7,  Mike  agreed. 


Pencil -pushing  market  analysts  may  be  tempted  to  say;— 
“Philadelphia  only  17  miles  away  .  .  .  the  blg-clty  newspaper* 
have  popular  circulation  In  Norristown  and  all  Montgomery 
County  .  .  .  there’s  your  answer.” 

But  It  ISN'T  the  answer  at  all!  Combine  the  circulations  of 
the  three  biggest  Philadelphia  papers  and  they  can’t  approach 
the  THOROUGH  job  done  by  the  popular  and  Intimate  Hme* 
Herald.  In  the  City  Zone,  for  example — the  HOME  paper 
reaches -9,617.  Nearest  competitor  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  .  .  • 
3,752.  And  so  It  goes  on  down  the  line! 

IMPORTANT  .  .  .  Immediate  Post-War  Buying  of  $15.(X)0.000 
In  this  area.  Consumer  survey  PROVES  It.  A  copy  of  this 
survey  Is  available  upon  request. 
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Not  rodiKod,  mind  you.  Not  even  “pared 
way  down” — eliminatedt 

Yes — when  an  Old  New  Dealer  from  way 
bock  tells  the  world  that  corporation  taxes 
ou^t  soon  to  be  cut  out  altogether— that’s 
news! 

Beardsley  Ruml  (of  Ruml  Plan  fame)  has 
made  the  front  pages  again  with  a  similar 
proposal— and  many  Admnistration  leaders 
agree.  Right  after  the  war,  they  say,  we  must 
rat  industry’s  tax  load  to  the  quick — quick — 
if  we  really  want  postwar  expansion,  i^twar 
prosperity,  postwar jobsl 

Well,  then— what’s  hohUng  the  thing  up? 
If  business  and  government  jnst  aboot 
agree,  whom  is  the  argument  with? 

A  large  part  of  the  argument,  sir,  is  with 
—YOU. 

Or  perhaps  we  should  say,  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  us. 

For  most  of  the  people  don’t  realize  how 
corporation  taxes  influence  our  whole  econ¬ 
omy— the  jobs  we  can  get,  the  pay  we  earn, 
the  prices  we  pay.  And  imtil  we  do  under¬ 
stand,  our  representatives  in  Congress  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  act. 


The  people  see  corporations  making  big 
profits  and  say,  “So  let  them  pay  big  taxes.  1 
do  and  they  can,  too!”  That  sounds  fair 
enough — but  what  are  those  big  corporation 
taxes  doing  to  your  chances  of  getting  ahead? 

For  Horo  is  the  Big  Question  . . . 

In  the  face  of  heavy  taxation,  does  business 
have  enough  incentive  to  invest  and  expand 
—to  create  new  jobs,  start  new  ventures,  take 
real  risks  (for  all  new  businesses  are  risks)? 
Today,  business  earnings  are  taxed  twice. 
First  the  Federal  Government  takes  up  to 
853%  of  the  proflts  through  corporatioB 
taxes;  then  it  takes  up  to  94%  ot  what  is 
left  in  individual  income  taxes  on  the  divi¬ 
dends.  In  many  cases  the  most  a  successful 
man  can  hope  to  keep  for  himself  out  of  the 
earnings  of  a  succe^nl  venture  is  about 
S2.00  out  of  each  $100.00  of  proflt— with 
the  government  taking  the  oth«  $96.00. 

Is  that  enough?  Would  you  bet  $100.00  at 
even  money  to  win  $2.00?  You  certainly 
wouldn’t 


If  you  figure  that  way  on  your  own  mon^, 
you  can  be  sure  that  any  man  who  has  to  in¬ 
vest  a  lot  of  his  own  and  other  people’s 
mon^  will  feel  and  act  the  same  way.  And  so 
our  corporation  taxes  create  a  real  danger 
that  ^er  the  war  business  will  Just  play  safe 
with  its  money,  instead  of  starting  the  new 
enterprises  that  will  give  people  good  jobs 
and  make  the  country  hum  with  peacetime 
activity. 

Your  future  may  well  depend  on  how  this 
tax  question  is  handled.  But  are  you  thinking 
about  it?  . .  .  pointing  out  to  people  you  see 
every  day  that  if  we  really  believe  in  the  pri¬ 
vate-enterprise  system  we’ve  got  to  keep  it 
rolling^? 


And  have  you  thought  about  questions  like  these; 

What  percentage  of  our  national  income  do 
yon  want  used  to  buy  government  services 
that  must  be  paid  for  by  taxes? 

Do  you  want  the  government  to  collect 
extra  taxes  to  try  to  keep  the  economy  on 
an  even  keel— to  prevent  unhealthy  booms 
and  resultant  depressions?  Are  you  in  favor 
of  taxes  made  especially  low  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  or  types  of  enterprise  for  whose 
products  or  services  the  nation  has  a  special 
need? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in  the  street  asks; 

“To  maintain  world  leadership  and  help 
''  '  keep  the  peace,  our  postwar  budget  has  to 
be  large — and  if  the  present  taxes  onlBusi- 
ne«  are  lightened,  whose  taxes  are  to  be 
made  heavier? 

“Once  corporation  taxes  arc  reduced,  bow 
do  I  know  business  won’t  use  too  mudi  of 
its  bigger  profits  to  consolidate  instead  of 
to  expand?’’ 

Are  you  using  your  Mindpower  to  answer 
these  questions?  Are  you  informed  enough  to 
think  straight  about  them? 

For  example,  do  you  know  what  is  suggested 
in  the  widely  discussed  new  Ruml  Tax  Re¬ 
form  Plan?  (You  can  find  out  by  sending  25 
cents  to  the  National  Planning  Association, 
184  East  64th  Street,  New  York  City,  for  a 
copy  of  “Fiscal  and  Monetary  Poli^,’’  by 
Beardsley  Ruml  and  H.  Christian  Sonne.) 
Have  you  read  “Fair  Taxes  Can  Aid  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Job  Makers,’’  by  Eric  Johnston,  in 


The  Nation's  Business  for  April,  1944? — 
“Inflation  and  Tax  Policies,”'  by  Roswell 
Magill,  Academy  of  Political  Science  Proceed¬ 
ings,  January,  1944? — “PosslbUWea  of  Poal- 
war  Inflation  and  Suggested  Tax  Action,’’  by 
M.  S.  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
March,  1944? 

How  about  seeing  your  book  deaier,  and 
getting  a  copy  of  that  classic  on  economics, 
“Propess  and  Poverty,”  by  Henry  George 
(95c,  Modern  Libraiy,  Inc.)? — or  “Produc¬ 
tion,  Jobs  and  Taxes,”  by  Harold  M.  Groves 
($1.25,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.)? 
And  remember — TIME  will  keep  you  up  to 
date  on  all  the  new  developments  in  this  im¬ 
portant  {personally  important)  postwar  debate. 


TIME  bnlUvna  Amnrica’s  grnatnat 

nnwd,  now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for 
the  sovereign  people  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  speak  them  out. 

To  do  to,  citizont  mutt  koop  themselves 
informed.  So,  in  advertisements  like  this, 
TIME  is  seeking  to  encourage  wide  thinking 
and  reading  not  only  of  the  newspapers  and 
TIME,  but  also  of  books  and  periodicals 
that  argue  the  cases  and  advance  the  causes 
that  are  in  the  news. 

For  TIME’S  own  futuro  is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  U.S.  citizenry  deeply  concerned 
about  public  affairs — to  a  nation  insistent 
upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learning  from 
recorded  experience. 


This  it  tbs  fifth  adnftnssacst  of  a  tariat  sn- 
paarinf  ia  44  atwapapan  frow  coaat  to  coast.  Its 
porpoaa  ia  to  cat  won  AtMiicaat  thiahiac.  For 
22  yaara  that  haa  haaa  tha  ioh  the  editora  of 
TIME  hava  baaa  tryiag  to  do  ia  their  editorial 


baao  tryinc  to  do  ia  theirs.  Now  TIME  harataaas 
the  force  of  adrartiaiac  to  tha  taaM  obiactiea — to 
prepare  the  home  froat  for  tha  creataat  amatal 
battle  AsMricaaa  hare  ever  had  to  fipb*. 
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IMi  and  fnMnwing  naan  par  amaafi  wH  nppanr  in  leading  anwwpapnr*  ah  Now  York,  Chicago,  Woakington,  Phllndolpbio,  Boaton,  Dolroit,  Ctovoload, 
Lm  Angoloa,  Sun  Frnnclaco,  Donvor,  BoMmoro,  SI.  loula,  PMaburgh,  Mllwaukoo,  Mlnnanpolia,  Now  Orlonna,  CIncinnoN,  ladinnopoHa, 
Rochoalor,  Hottalon,  South  Bond,  SootNo,  AHonlo,  Dolloa,  Orond  Rogida,  Doa  Moinaa,  Sait  Lake  Oly,  Buffalo,  Portinad,  Wlaconain  Rnglda,  Hartford. 


Robot  Story  Untold, 
Says  Kingsbury  Smith 

Necessary  Censorship  Keeps  Even 
English  in  Dark#  INS  Mon  Declares 


THE  ONLY  enemy  military  op¬ 
eration  about  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  not  getting  a  full 
»tory  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  buzz-bomb 
offensive,  says 
Kingsbury 
Smith,  general 
European  man¬ 
ager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service,  just  re¬ 
turned  to  New 
York  for  a  va¬ 
cation  after  four 
months  in  Eng- 
1  a  n  d  and 
France. 

And  that,  for 


Smith 


reasons  of  military  security,  is 
understandable,  he  says;  “The 
English  know  as  little  about  it 
as  we.” 


“I  believe  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  today  are  the  best  informed 
in  the  world  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  their  fighting  men,” 
Mr.  Smith  declared.  “Never  be¬ 
fore  in  history  have  the  people 
at  home  been  so  well  and  quick¬ 
ly  informed  as  are  the  American 
people  about  the  operations  in 
Normandy.” 


The  swiftness  with  which  the 
crack  correspondents  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  are  getting  out  the  news 
epitomizes  the  type  of  war  news 
coverage  the  American  people 
are  receiving,  he  says. 

“They  make  most  of  their 
notes  in  fox  holes  or  ditches 
while  ducking  enemy  shells.” 
Mr.  Smith  continued.  “T^eir 
front  line  dispatches  are  being 
sent  out  over  the  wires  within 
half  an  hour  after  they  are  filed 
from  the  battlefields  of  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

“Under  the  present  Press 


Wireless  set-up,  the  dispatches 
of  these  men  reach  New  York 
before  they  reach  London.” 

Newsmen  are  permitted  to  tell 
more  in  their  dispatches  than 
they  are  in  their  personal  letters 
home,  says  Mr.  Smith.  Letter 
censorship  is  much  stricter  than 
news  censorship,  and  items 
which  are  freely  sent  over  the 
wire  are  later  deleted  from  cor¬ 
respondent's  letters  home. 

Mr.  Smith  was  warm  in  his 
praise  of  the  British  censors, 
and  especially  Admiral  Thom¬ 
son,  chief  British  censor.  “It  is 
a  matter  of  honor  with  Admiral 
Thomson  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  be  given  the  most  complete 
picture  possible  of  military  de¬ 
velopments,”  he  declared. 

“I  have  seen  him  use  his  own 
authority  to  pass  stories  which 
other  security  agencies  of  the 
British  government  held  up.  His 
censors  also  show  a  genuine  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  the 
American  correspondents  in 
getting  their  dispatches  passed. 
They  will  frequently  suggest  the 
re-phrasing  of  copy  that  has 
been  held  up. 

“Sometimes  when  a  story  has 
been  killed  they  will  call  up  two 
or  three  days  later  to  tip  the 
writer  that  if  the  story  were 
now  refiled  it  might  pass.” 

“Thefie  is  one  thing  about 
which  I  think  the  American 
press  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert.  That  is  the  importance  of 
assuring  the  free  fiow  of  news 
after  the  war. 

“It  was  disturbing  to  discover 
in  London  that  some  of  the 
exiled  governments  there  have 
been  toying  with  the  idea  of 
governmental  control  of  news 
in  their  countries  after  the  war. 


“In  my  opinion  a  free  flow  of 
news  is  onb  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  we  can  take  to 
insure  lasting  peace.  I  think 
this  is  particularly  important  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  where  our 
only  hope  of  reforming  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  and  winning  the 
cooperation  of  the  next  is  to  see 
that  they  are  told  the  truth 
about  world  affairs.” 

'The  American  press  should  in¬ 
sist,  says  Mr.  Smith,  that  our 
government  get  the  other  United 
Nations  to  agree  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  flow  of  news  as  part 
of  the  final  peace  settlement, 
and  especially  to  the  principle 
of  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
access  to  and  distribution  of 
world  news,  both  national  and 
international. 

He  says  he  found  the  biggest 
news  demand  of  the  soldiers  in 
Europe  is  for  comics,  sports,  and 
pictures.  “The  papers  which 
ctrry  the  most  of  those  features 
are  the  ones  which  the  boys  go 
for,”  he  says.  “In  some  of  the 
Red  Cross  centers  they  have 
stopped  getting  some  of  the  big 
metropolitan  dailies  that  don’t 
supply  enough  of  them.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  two  or  three  weeks 
for  a  rest.  He  tells  of  close 
calls  from  robot  bombs,  and  his 
nervous  mannerisms — swinging 
his  leg,  drumming  the  table, 
stuttering,  blinking  his  eyes — 
indicate  the  severe  strain  under 
which  he  has  worked. 

“The  English  are  really  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  German  rocket 
gun,”  he  says.  “They  believe 
the  Germans  have  it,  and  will 
use  it  if  they  can. 

“The  sweetest  sound  in  Lon¬ 
don  today  is  the  ‘all  clear.’  ” 

■ 

Italy  Radio  Service 

A  new  program  transmission 
service  for  radio  networks  and 
individual  broadcasting  stations 
has  been  established  in  the 
Italian  theater  of  operations  by 
R.C.A.  Conununications,  Inc., 
with  the  cooperation  of  United 
States  military  authorities.  The 
new  service  links  New  York  di¬ 
rectly  with  Rome. 


Daily  Penalize 
For  Exceeding 
Paper  Quota 

Washington,  Aug.  14— With 
two  publishing  companies  al¬ 
ready  penalized  for  unauthorized 
consumption  of  print  paper,  the 
compliance  section  of  the  War 
Production  Board  is  procetsini 
several  other  cases,  some  of 
which  may  result  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

The  newspaper  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  sponsored  the  "crack¬ 
down”  on  violators  of  the  paper 
curtailment  order  when  it  met 
here  last  month.  It  advised,  and 
Chairman  Donald  Nelson  ap¬ 
proved,  publicity  for  inadvertent 
violators  and  prosecution  of 
those  found  wilfully  to  have  ig¬ 
nored  quota  maxima. 

In  both  cases  acted  upon  to 
date  there  was  no  finding  of  in¬ 
tentional  violation.  One  is  a 
newspaper  publisher — the  Wich- 
ito  (Kan.)  Beacon;  the  other— 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc, 
of  New  York  City — publishes 
books. 

WPB  reported  that  the  Beacon, 
during  the  first,  second  and  third 
quarters  of  1943,  used  in  its  pub^ 
lication  83.86  tons.  30.78  tons 
and  9.99  tons,  respectively,  in 
excess  of  its  paper  quota  for 
those  quarterly  periods  as  es¬ 
tablished  under  L-240. 

The  compliance  division  or 
dered  the  paper’s  quota  to  be 
reduced  during  the  balance  of 
the  third  quarter  of  1944  by  22J 
tons,  during  the  fourth  quarter 
by  45  tons,  and  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  by  22.5  tons 
under  the  consumption  amount 
it  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  use. 

Appleton-Century  Co.  was  en¬ 
titled  to  use  1.857,669.3  pounds 
of  paper  in  1943  but  actually 
consumed  435.987.7  pounds  over 
quota.  Resignation  of  its  trw 
urer,  plus  inventory  on  a  dollar 
basis  rather  than  poundage,  was 
blamed. 


DU  -^dea  J.  ^  “flaturut 

for  CLoLelk! 


If  there  ever  was  a  market  worthy  of  the  “packaged”  idea,  this 
over  300-industry  area  is  IT.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  how  that 
“package”  contains  not  only  big,  busy  Elizabeth  but  many 
nearby  towns,  with  plants  of  long  standing.  An  example  — 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc.  was  founded  in  1892.  Kelly 
Press,  which  later  became  ATF’s  main  plant  began  production 
in  Elizabeth  in  1923.  Approximately  2,000  employees.  The 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  is  home-read  and  home-delivered 
throughout  all  this  Eastern  Union  County  New  Jersey  market. 


Clijolut^  Sloi^  Jmtrtial 

BUZABETH.  NEW  JEBSCY 
WAmVCjUFflTH  CO..  !■«..  /V««S— I  i 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Doily  Has  Paid 
Labor  Page 

A  page  of  labor  news,  spon¬ 
sored  and  paid  for  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  to  appear  every  second 
Friday,  was  published  for  the 
irst  time  Aug.  11  in  the  Ithaca 
Journal  and  in  the  Journal’s  edi¬ 
torial  columns  welcomed  despite 
anticipated  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  as  “significant  and  possibly 
important  pioneering.” 

'Ilie  first  issue  of  the  page, 
which  is  paid  for  by  Ithaca 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  con¬ 
tained  excerpts  from  an  article 
by  Irving  Brant,  former  Chicago 
Sun  editorial  writer,  from  the 
Colorado  Editor,  stating  that 
newspapers  “promise  soon  to  be¬ 
come  the  number  one  problem  of 
the  country,”  because  they  “fail 
to  keep  up”  with  political  and 
economic  realities  and,  specificid- 
ly,  “distort"  labor’s  position  with 
regard  to  strikes  in  war  in¬ 
dustries. 

A  second  excerpt,  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Arnold  Blom,  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  PM,  declared  that  radio 
did  not  give  labor  a  fair  voice. 
Other  stories  were  devoted  to 
union  members  and  labor  events. 

Commenting  on  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  page  and  probable 
future  content,  the  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  said: 

“It  is  sponsored  and  paid  for 
by  the  unions,  as  we  understand 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
news  items  of  especial  interest 
to  members  of  Ithaca  unions, 
other  news  items  of  general  in¬ 
terest  about  labor,  and  editorial 
comment  explaining  the  point  of 
view  of  union  labor  on  economic, 
social  and  other  questions. 

“We  expect  that  some  view¬ 
points  and  some  opinions  will 
differ  from  our  own,  or  for  that 
matter  from  that  of  many  of  our 
people,  and  it  wouldn’t  surprise 
us  if  it  developed  that  press  and 
radio  come  in  for  occasional 
criticism  and  reproof.  ’Diat’s  all 
right,  of  course.  The  important 
thing  as  we  see  it  is  to  have 
differing  views  and  opinions  find 
expression,  and  a  page  of  news 
and  editorial  comment  such  as 
this  Labor  page,  can  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  medium  for  better  under¬ 
standing  all  around.” 

■ 

Greenville,  N.  C.,  Dcdly 
Ceases  Publication 

’The  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Newt 
Leader,  a  morning  newspaper, 
discontinued  operations  with  the 
issue  of  August  10  after  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  daily  morning  news¬ 
paper  field  there  for  seven  years. 

In  announcing  the  closing,  the 
management  said  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  was  the  result  of  labor 
difficulties  brought  about  by  war 
conditions  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  sto^holders  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  pa¬ 
pers  in  Greenville  could  not 
make  money,  and  “by  one  retir¬ 
ing  it  is  possible  to  give  the 
people  of  Greenville  and  Pitt 
County  a  larger,  better  paper,” 

D.  J.  Whiohard,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Reflector,  Greenville's 


pure 

,  the  plant  of  the  News  Leader  for 
liquidation  and  announced  he 
would  combine  the  'circulation 
of  the  suspended  paper  with 
that  of  the  Refiector. 

Dave  W.  Mosier,  publisher  of 
the  News  Leader,  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Post  Editorialist 
Joseph  Cookxnon,  Dies 

Joseph  Cookman.  45,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Post,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
Aug.  12  in  his  home  in  New 
York. 

A  New  York  newspaperman 
since  1922,  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Telegram,  Mr.  Cook- 
man  covered  many  notable 
stories  before  becoming  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in  March.  1943. 
After  working  for  the  Sun,  he 
started  reporting  for  the  Post  in 
1925,  covered  the  Huey  Long 
assassination  in  1935  and  the 
inquiry  into  his  death,  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  kidnapping,  the  Titterton 
murder  case  and  the  execution 
of  Eva  Coo. 

During  the  attempt  to  “pack” 
the  Supreme  Court  he  did  a 
series  of  articles  on  it.  Articles 
on  the  bail-bond  racket,  the 
Harlem  numbers  racket  and  the 
magistrates’  courts  are  among 
his  best  remembered  work. 

During  his  19  years  on  the 
Post,  Mr.  Cookman  served  also 
as  rewrite  man  and  assistant 
city  editor. 

Surviving  is  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  Cookman.  executive  editor 
of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Om  of  160  dhrersiM 
Mutries  that  Bake 
RaoiH  a  {oo6  Barkot 
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1 7  a?/  1,343,391  tons  of  nsnsuh^ 

A/aO  /o  1X1  a  decrease  of  16.3%  undw^ 

ww  ■  ,  tt  seven  months  of  1943 

Newsprint  Use,  »  decrease  of  20.1%  un<te^ 

first  seven  months  of  1941 

ANPA  Reports 

Daily  newspapers  continue  to  to  the  ANPA  was  M  days'  tupph 
make  big  cuts  in  the  consump-  at  the  end  of  July,  19M,  whidi 
tion  of  newsprint  paper,  accord-  was  an  increase  of  12  days'  mp. 
ing  to  the  American  Newspaper  ply  at  the  end  of  June,  1944. 
Publishers  Association.  ■ 

Dailies  reporting  to  the  ANPA  TiirkeV  Curbs  PoDAT 
consumed  174,866  tons  of  news-  u 

print  paper  in  July.  1944,  com-  prJ?i!io^K“*'  sCS^‘  t 
pared  with  212,260  tons  in  1943  ^ 

and  215,012  tons  in  1941.  This  tS’  frL 

was  a  August  ir  ^e  Japer 

under  July,  1M3,  of  17.6%  and  e^tly  and  systematically  pub- 
fa  “shed  dangerous  articles  w 

18.7%.  The  ye»r  IMl  is  toe  faigg  news  calculated  to  indU 
base  for  calculating  allowable  the  citizens  against  each  other’ 
use  by  newspapers.  the  report  quoted  the  Ant- 

The  total  estimated  newsprint  tolian  News  Agency  as  ssyini 
consumption  in  the  United  States  _  ^ 

for  July,  1944,  was  233,155  tons.  ^  m 
which  includes  all  kinds  of  uses  vxOlZ  lOUniGy 
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7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Ofhar  Daiiy  NewspofX* 
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Your  family—and  people  like  you— are  our  strength. 
You  get  along  well  in  the  world— and  so  does  the 
Missus !  One  reason  is,  you  both  know  the  importance 
of  being  well-informed.  Sense  the  importance  of  the 
impartiality  you  find  in  Newsweek.  Value  its  para¬ 
graphs  of  significance,  so  carefully  differentiated 
from  the  news. 


As  a  group,  you  and  your  friends  look  well 
ahead— sometimes  aided,  we  hope,  by  the  re¬ 
markably  accurate  forecasts  of  newsweek’s 
Periscope.  Accustomed  to  weighing  opinions 
carefully,  you  naturally  respect  the  considered 
judgments  of  the  experts  whose  signed  col¬ 
umns  you  follow  in  Newsweek. 

All  in  all,  you  are  America  s  Significant 
People.*  Some  452  of  you  have  already 


achieved  executive  posts.  And  all  of 
you  enjoy  incomes  well  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  In  addition,  you  are  probably  the 
most  “mentally  acquisitive”  group  to  be 
found  today.  Your  eager  interest  in  the 
new,  your  constant  raising  of  your  goals— 
both  mental  and  material— are  reflected 
in  our  six  year  circulation  zoom  of  782, 
and  a  jump  in  advertising  revenue 
(among  all  general  magazines)  from  22nd 
to  5th  place  I 


♦  WHAT  THi  SIGNIFICANT  PiOPLi 
BRING  TO  NIWSWIiK 
A  horn*  owiMrship  of  62.7% 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  NEWS  SIGNIFICANCE 


FOR  SIGNIFICANT 


A  prowar  employmont  of  sorvants  by  85.3% 


PEOPLE 


A  45.2%  listing  os  exocwtivos  in  businots 
and  industry  ^ 

An  avorago  annual  paymont  of  insuranco 
promiums  of  $619.84 


And  a  host  of  othor  “Woll  abovo  avorago” 
indkos  whkh  wo  would  iiko  to  discuss 

wMi  yov  in  dnioil. 


A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SECURITY 


lOiTOR  *  PUR4ISHER  for  August  19.  1944 


campaign  for  highway  safety 
which  has  received  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  state  and  national 
safety  officials. 

Civic  Interest 

LOOKING  forward  to  the  new 
era  of  post-war  world  markets 
expreM  the  and  the  expansion  of  American 
.Li— commerce  throughout  the  en- 

_  .  - -  tire  world,  the  Daily  Netoi  of 

(Minn.)  Daily  Journal.  Philadelphia  has  embarked  upon 

week  that  he  had  been  practical-  News  Editor  M.  A.  Aldrich  a  campaign  to  make  that  port 

ly  swindled  when  he  bought  writes  that  when  his  late  dad  together  with  the  Delaware 
Aug.  4  copies  of  both  the  New  was  managing  editor  of  the  old  River,  a  new  mecca  of  world 
York  Timet  and  New  York  Herald  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Morning  shipping. 

Tribune.  They  were  almost  iden-  Democrat  he  got  the  brilliant  The  News  thinks  that  Phil- 
tical,  he  points '  out.  “On  that  idea  of  running  cuts  in  the  mid-  adelphia  should  have  a  foreign 
day,  the  same  make-up  editor  die  of  editorials.  trade  zone  the  same  as  New 

and  commissar  for  thinking  up  So,  being  a  chip  off  the  old  York,  the  only  U.  S.  port  now 

headlines  must  have  been  on  the  block,  or  something,  Mr,  Aldrich  enjoying  such  facilities,  pointing 

job  for  both  papers.”  runs  cuts  in  the  middle  of  head-  out  that  other  American  citiei 

The  banners  of  the  City  Ed-  lines.  “In  this  game  you  don’t  have  applications  pending,  in- 
ition  of  the  Times  and  the  Late  have  to  be  crazy,  but  it  helps,”  eluding  Houston,  New  Orleans 
City  Edition  of  the  Herald  Trib-  he  says.  And  to  “prove  it”  he  and  San  Francisco,  with  Los 
une  were  almost  the  same,  he  sent  a  copy  of  the  Journal  with  a  Angeles  studying  the  matter, 
shows,  the  same  main  stories  picture  of  Tojo  inserted  in  the  Merchant  fleets  ought  to  be 
were  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  middle  ^f_ai^  «gM-column  ban-  owned  and  operated  by  Phila¬ 
delphia  capital,  says  the  News, 
reviving  the  days  of  Stephen 
Girard  and  other  early  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  princes  operating 
out  of  Philadelphia. 

Vacation  Idea  Contest 

THE  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star 
in  cooperation  with  merchants 


CLASSIFIED  AD  in  the  Nacog-  /  /I  / 

docket  (Texas)  Daily  Sentinel  /v ^  •  /  #  \M  / 

of  Aug.  10:  (i^riant  ^decid 

FOR  SALE — 1  pair  white  rab-  (f 

bits — reason  for  selling:  They 
are  more  trouble  than  they  are  pictures  Wild 
worth^^  Call  Skinny  Garrison  be-  .-let  the  pictures  fall  where 
fore  he  goes  crazy.  ••  •  ■ 

"  policy  motivating  use  of  photo- 

A  CHICAGO  reader  of  Editor  &  graphs  in  the  International  Falli 
Publisher  complained  this 


THiS  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  of 
Thursday,  July  27,  wanted  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Vice-Presidential  Nominee  Harry 
S.  Truman  is  conducting  his 
matrimonial  affairs  openly  and 
above  board.  A  headline  in  that 
paper  explained: 

TRUMAN:  NO  SECRET 
WIFE  IS  ON  PAYROLL. 

■ 

AN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  night 
lead  from  London  Aug.  2  re¬ 
ported:  “The  British  Press 

unanimously  hailed  the  good 
military  news  in  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill’s  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  today — es- 
l>ecially  the  prediction  that  Ja¬ 
pan  might  fall  sooner  than 
»★%!?$  the  quick  brown  fox 
jumps  over  the  lazy  dog’s  back.” 
m 

LAWYERS  may  hatch  from  bad 
eggs,  a  dispatch  from  Trenton, 

New  Jersey,  received  by  the 
New  York  office  of  U.P.,  on  its 
standard  news  ticker,  hinted  - . 

strongly:  the  same  or  similar  and  given  the  PROMOTING  highway  safety  as 

“The  clucks  in  the  barnyard  same  display.  part  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 

are  helping  the  war  effort,  the  Our  correspondent  doesn’t  say  Daily  News  Safer  Streets  cam- 

New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting  he  wants  his  money  back,  but  paign,  20  signboards  were  to  be  -  - 

Service  reported  today  ’The  he  does  feel  that  Friday,  Aug.  4.  erected  in  that  paper’s  area  to  and  the  city’s  committee  on  local 

number  of  lawyers  on  fanns  was  should  be  remembered  in  New  present  graphically  the  need  for  transportation  has  started  a 

York  newspaper  circles  as  “look  careful  driving.  “Vacation  on  an  A-Book”  con- 

alike  day.”  educational  program  is  test  in  which  the  paper’s  readers 

■  aimed  at  reducing  accidents  and  write  letters  showing  others  the 

—  .  '  t,  r*  t  bringing  down  the  fatal  accident  fun  and  desirability  of  staying 

OUlt  Against  L^UStOmS  record  in  Springfleld  which  has  home  this  year.  ’The  writer  oi 

"Proo  increased  sharply  this  year.  It  each  week’s  winning  letter  re- 

rieuas  p^j.^  paper’s  consistent  ceives  a  $25  War  Savings  Bond 

A  suit  to  discover  whether  - -  - - 

books  freely  printed  and  dis-  *,<'*"“ .  . '  '''■"•■n. 

tributed  in  Great  Britain  may 

be  held  up  in  customs  here  was  m  a  ^  ■■  ^  W  ■  V  V  S' 

filed  in  Federal  Court,  New  1  ^  w  M  M.J  m 

York,  Aug.  10  against  Harry  M.  ,  JT 

Burning,  collector  of  customs,  i.n 

by  the  Truth  Seekers  Co.,  Inc.,  \  /  aMi 

dealers  in  the  “free  thought”  y 

type  of  book,  in  the  effort  to  ob-  l 

tain  an  order  for  the  release  of  K;' 

200  volumes  recently  shipped 
from 

’The  company  holds  the 

Customs  by  up 

_  these  ex- 

CAPTION  under  ceeding  its  duties  violating 

picture  of  Brenda  Joyce  in  the  First  Amendment  the  M  M 

Aug.  Skyscrapers,  B^B  B  B 

U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  N.  Y.,  *1110  volumes  include  ’Thomas 

“Reading  from  top  to  bottom:  Social  Record  Christianity,” 

Joyce,  20th  Centiuy-Fox  “A  Short  History  of  Sex  Wor- 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Land  of  the 

Midnight  Sun.  Or  so  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  Timet 
news-in-lights  bulletin  on  the 
Times  Building  would  have  us 
believe.  Said  he: 

“Forecast  for  today,  tonight 
and  tomorrow:  sunny,  hot  and 
humid.” 


Long  known  as  “The  Athens  of  the  South”  because  of  Its  many 
tHliicational  institutions,  Nashville  is  the  home  of  eight  colleges 
and  universities,  28  commercial  and  vocational  schools,  19  pre¬ 
paratory'  and  denominational  schools,  and  extensive  city,  county 
and  state  public  .school  systems.  Periodically,  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  converge  upon  Nashville  from  every  state  In  the  union. 
Education  is  actually  one  of  Nashville’s  major  industries,  pour¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  annually  into  local  business  channels. 
Nashville  and  Its  entire  trading  area  are  completely  covered  by 
the  city’s  two  great  newspapers. 

NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257, 7J 

NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION .  920,8^ 


We  release  a  completely  matted,  well  -  illus¬ 
trated  news  page. 

Each  weekly  page  contains  a  lead  story  on  outstanding  news 
in  science,  several  shorter  news  stories,  the  column  "New 
Machines  and  Gadgets”  and  a  "make-it — yourself”  article 
for  young  scientists  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen. 
Give  your  readers  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  work 
being  done  by  trained  scientists  both  for  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  post-war  planning. 

Run  the  page  on  a  definite  date  each  week  or  as  filler. 
Write  or  wire  ( collect)  for  price  to  fit  your  editorial  budget. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Nashville  Banner 
The  Nashville  Tennesseaii 

MO  R  N  I  N  C  S.  U  N  D  A  Y  ] 

"  RfPItESimrfD  liy  THE  IRANHAM  COMPANY  ^1 
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TOLEDO  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEDS..  .  One  of  Rmerica’s  great  Zoos 

The  Toledo  Zoo,  developed  and  maintained 
by  the  municipality  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  some  5,000  members  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  is  a  community  achievement  .  .  . 

Beyond  its  aspects  of  entertainment  and 
recreation,  there  has  always  been  the  educa* 
tional  purpose  of  providing  an  institution 
where  children  and  adults  may  study  the  four 
main  branches  of  natural  science  in  one 
location  and  under  ideal  conditions. 

...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

The  Zoo  is  one  of  many  Toledo  community  activities  to 
which  the  Blade  has  been  glad  to  lend  support  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  interests  of  Toledo  are  completely  the 
interests  of  The  Blade,  whose  life  has  been  correlated  with 
the  life  of  Toledo  throughout  the  city’s  entire  span  of  years. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

##n«>  oi  Amvriru  "m  4mrvnt  \f»trHpapf*rH 

REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


2B 


The  auditorium,  seating  1,000  people,  is 
used  for  meetings,  lectures  and  programs 
dealing  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  great 
outdoor  amphitheater,  seating  6,000,  with 
stage  and  music  shell,  is  used  for  community 
gatherings  and  for  operatic  and  orchestral 
programs  ...  The  investment  has  passed 
$3,500,000.  With  average  yearly  attendance 
of  about  one  million,  the  Zoo  is  truly  im* 
portant  in  Toledo’s  life. 
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BiirecOi  Stud7 
Finds  Need  for 
Plant-City  Ads 


Bee  employes 


ward  the  war  effort  W^^iormes 

"Spontaneous  comment  from  i^ie  « 

the  people  of  Athens  has  con-  HlllftO 

vlnced  us  that  our  advertising 
has  been  successful,”  wrote  CJee  KvflW 
Roger  Conner,  secretary  of  Me-  lisHiXXVX  Jr 

Bee’s.  “Moreover  the  campaign  Newspapers  that  appeal  for  in- 
has  had  a  solandid  effect  on  our  creased  tonnage  because  of  sup^ 
employes;  the;'  ‘hr  -’:“rrr_tr  IC"  — “ 

gesture  of  the  company  in  teU-  r-~  -  ,  ,, 

ing  their  neighbors  and  friends  where  they  can  show 
To  pave  the  way  successfuily  of  their  part  in  this  war.”  hardship”  resulting  fr; 

to  full  peacetime  use  of  its  war-  Equally  sucoesful  . 

swollen  capacity,  industry  must  plant-city 
begin  now  to  lay  a  foundation  larger  co..«.c 

of  public  understanding  of  its  Viscose  Corp..  _ 

probleiM  in  Ae  plant-cities  an  informative  campaign  ap- 
wtwre  indus^  Uvea  and  works  proximately  a  year  ago  when  a 
and  is  closest  to  ^e  prople.  plant  survey  revealed  that  the 
.  j  Bureau  of  employes  did  not  know  the  end- 

Newspa-  use  to  which  rayon  yams  are  - 

P®**  PuDliah®ri  Association,  in  s  applied  in  the  war  effort.  By  and  all  papers  that  had  in* 

' increasing  pride  of  workman- 
vertlsing:  Why  Industry  Needs  ship,  the  company  hoi^  to  in- 
It.  .  .  .  How  You  Can  Use  It,”  — —  — j. —j — 

issued  Aug.  18  in  the  form  of  a  _ ,  ^ _ - . •  . _  _ _ 

u  76-page  from  being  unduly  a'ttract^'to  the  intention  that  such  adji^- 

u,  »  ..I  other  more  obvious  forms  of  war  ments  would  be  made  only 

production.  Advertisements  were  where  undue  hardship  could  be 
placed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  shown  to  have  resulted  from  any 
cities  where  Viscose  factories  such  changes,  WPB  said. 

‘will  were  located.  Accordingly  the  present 

As  “the  mirror  of  the  commu- 
nity  it  serves,”  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  points  out,  the  news- 
paper  is  toe  ideal  medium  for 

L  phases  of  plant-city  advertis-  m 

ing-“toe  primary  soiree  of  in- 

formation  on  which  public  opin-  wpn 

ion  is  based” — in  addition  to  pro- 
viding  a  means  of  transmitting 

toduw;.  which,  , 


New^apers  that  appeal  for  in- 

ley  appreciate  the  p'lemwts rnTMl'  or  1M2 
'!•  can  expect  more  newsprint  only 
"  :  “i-,  “undue 

hardship”  resulting  from  con- 

_ was  toe  tractual  relationships,  toe  War 

advertising  done  by  a  Production  Board  said  this  week. 
1,  the  American  WPB  oflScials  said  it  was  felt 
which  undertook  that  Supplement  I  of  Order  L- 
240,  as  amended  and  issued  on 

_ _  _  , _ .  _  Aug.  3  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  12,  p.  10) 

plant  survey  revealed  t^t  the  nvight  give  toe  impression  that 

■  all  newspapers  that  had  added 
supplements  in  1941  and  1942 


Alert  executives  who  want  to 
run  up  their  score  both  now  and 
in  the  post  war  era  will  find  a 
glowin9  opportunity  in  and 
around  the  NEW  New  Orieam. 

In  New  Orleans,  more  boah 
are  being  built  than  in  any 
other  dty  in  the  world.  Hart 
airplane  factories  of  great  sin 
are  busy  as  bee  hives.  OtW 
industries  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture  provide  wealth  to  assure  a 
lasting  foundation  under  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  sales  totals. 

From  the  NEW  New  Orleans, 
the  rich  hinterland,  blessed  with 
its  bountiful  resources  of  oil, 
salt,  sulphur,  timber,  agriculture, 
and  other  important  sources  of 
purchasing  power  derived  from 
air,  land  and  sea,  can  easily  be 
cultivated. 

Your  goods  can  be  shipped  into 
and  out  of  the  NEW  New 
Orleans  over  seven  major  rail¬ 
roads,  and  by  river,  sea  and  air. 
More  air  lines  serve  New 
Orleans  than  any  other  southern 
city.  Air  lines  link  the  city 
directly  with  the  Latin-Amerieas 
to  the  South. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  both 
now  and  later  to  ring  the  bell 
in  sales.  The  two  New  Orleans 
papers  read  by  over  90y,  of 
the  newspaper  reading  families 
of  the  city  provide  convenience 
and  effective  advertising  took 
for  building  sales  quickly. 


iiicreasing  pride  of  woikman-  creased  toeir  news  content  dur- 
"■  ■■  .  li-  **'8  those  years  would  be  en- 

crease  productiveness,  reduce  titled  to  an  adjustment  in  their 
absenteeism,  and  keep  employes  quota  for  printing  paper.  It  was 


"A  retuni  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
auction,”  toe  book  warns,  “will 
have  to  be  pursued  with  toe 
eame  intelligence,  initiative  and 
vigor  applied  by  industry  in  con¬ 
verting  to  war.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  if  the  people 
know  what  makes  industry  tick. 

And  only  industry — toe  small 
firms  as  well  as  toe  large — has 
toe  power  to  broaden  under¬ 
standing  between  itself  and  toe 

**®2P*®  ’  h..  r«tliinoH  anH  rofarraH  tn  aione  was  eiiminaiea  oy 

iSdVgain.  which  p^lts  striking  out  paragraph  (f)  (5) 
nlant-citv  visual  presentation  of  ideas  and  ^  240. 

nanor*  ****  news-  vvhich  allows  toe  maximum  of 

hitorii,  Chicago  Meetings  Set 

ducted  by  10 advertteerate  wide-  *™**’^,j*’*“;  annuel  meeting  ol  the  In- 

ly  varied  industrial  fields  in  ad-  “°®  public  opinion,  land  Daily  Press  Association 

dition  to  a  section  repr^ucing  ^®  Bureau  concludes,  “is  ris-  wiil  be  held  at  toe  Hotel  Sher- 
single  outstanding  plant-city  ad-  ^  industry’s  favor.  Public  man,  Chicago,  Oct.  17-18,  to  be 
vertisements  placed  by  close  to  8ood-will  toward  industry,  since  followed  by  toe  fall  meeting  of 
100  additional  industrial  adver-  nation  went  to  war,  has  mul-  the  National  Editorial  Associa- 
tisers.  tiplied  many  times  over — and  tion  Advisory  Council,  Oct.  20- 

Case  histories  range  from  ma-  ^®^  “  “  growing  public  eager-  21,  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chi- 
jor  food  processora  such  as  "®“  ^  ^®®™  industry  is  cago.  ’The  Newspaper  Associa- 

Campbell  &>up  Co.  add  John  doing  and  planning.  .  .  .  tion  Managers  will  convene  at 

Morrell  &  Co.  to  toe  ft«»qpn .  of  “This  is  an  opportunity  that  the  Morrison,  Oct.  18-20. 
aircraft  manufacturing  (Fair-  can  be  met  effectively  and  eqo-  ■ 

chUd  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.),  nomically  wito  plant-city  ad- 

textiles  (American  Viscose  vertising  that  is  planned  as  care-  -New  UniCa^f^  AClClr©SS 
Corp.),  machine  tools  (Taft-  fully  as  toe  campaigns  which  Theis  &  Simpson  Company, 

Pierce  Manufacturing  Co.),  etc.  have  successfully  sold  toe  prod-  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 
Objectives  of  these  and  other  ucts  of  industry  ...  an  oppor-  have  moved  their  Chicago  office 
campaigns  cited  in  toe  book  in-  txmity  to  be  met  not  only  in  toe  from  605  N.  Michigan  Ave.  to 
eluded  such  widely  diveraifled  present  war  emergency  but  in  360  N.  Mittoigan  Ave.  Suite  1121. 
aims  as  toe  strengthening  of  em-  the  post-war  future  as  well.”,  William  E.  R.  Weed  is  manager, 
ploye  relations,  reporting  on  war 
production,  support  for  scores 
of  different  war  projects,  drama¬ 
tization  of  industry’s  role  in  toe 
local  community,  explanation  of 
the  basic  functions  of  industry 
and  business  and  announcement 
of  post-war  plans  in  terms  of 


JamMtown  is  sasons 
ths  first  cities  to  in- 
suguFste  a  survey 
of  postwar  eaiploy- 
BMal  .  .  .  I^y  a  lac^ 
CoBuaitteo  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Davoiopment. 
Result:  Many  dhrer- 
sified  industries 
ready  for  QUICK 
CONVERSION. 


93%  ol  the  members 
of  the  Manufacturers 
Association  report 
Qiat  tbeir  plans  for 
new  and  fmproeW' 
postwar  products 
will  reguiro  at  least 
600  MORE  workers 
than  at  war  -  time 
peak. 


plant-cities. 

One  of  toe  smaller  corpora¬ 
tions,  toe  McBee  Co.,  of  Athens, 
O.,  although  almost  totally  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
specialized  equipment  for  toe 
armed  services  and  larger  muni¬ 
tions  contractors,  discovered  that 
toe  townspeople  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  war  industry  and 
that  patriotically  minded  work¬ 
ers  were  leaving  to  get  into  de¬ 
fense  work. 

To  combat  toe  situation  the 
company  instigated  an  advertis¬ 
ing  camiiaign  In  toe  local  news¬ 
paper  stressing  toe  work  it  was 
doing  and  toe  contribution  Me- 


CITY  ZONE,  51,336— $30,000,000  payroll. 


Alrsudy,  furniture  buyers  from  everywhere  are  tumkis  to  Jamestown  s 
ten>story  Furniture  Exhibition  Buildlns,  in  a  city  famous  for  Fins 
Furniture.  This  pent-up  b^ing  esisemess  is  but  ONE  of  the  prosperity 
potantials  for  our  asarket.  'nere  are  bright  and  busy  days  ahead. 

/nenfrfes  dfreef  to  Natiiml  Adoortfsing  Osp*. 


Representatives’. 

'  JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
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IDAHOS  early  citizens  chose  as  the 

sute’s  official  mono  "Mayest  thou  endure  forever” 
to  express  their  hope  that  the  beauty  and  bounty  of 
their  land  would  forever  benefit  its  people.  < 


Today,  over  "the  strategic  middle  route,”  uniting 
Idaho  with  the  East  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Union 
Pacific  transports  the  state’s  agricultural  and  Indus* 
trial  products  so  essential  to  the  nation’s  welfare. 


But  they  realized  that  it  required  more  than  hope  to 
make  the  most  of  Idaho’s  natural  resources.  It  re* 
quired  courage,  hard  work  and  individual  initiative. 
Sothe  senlers  labored  to  develop  the  land.They  felled 
trees  for  homes,  unearthed  ore  deposits,  irrigated 
arid  plains,  planted  crops,  raised  cattle  and  sheep. 


Thousands  of  Idaho’s  citizens  and  thousands  of 
Union  Pacific  employes  are  carrying  arms  for  vie* 
tory  . . !  fighting  to  maintain  the  incentive  of  success 
and  security  . .  .  fighting  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
equal  opportunity  so  that  your  America  may  endure 
forever. 


Idaho  is  M**  o/tha  it  soestorn  ststas  servtd  by  tbt  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  SmiscoMcnt  advertisements  of  this  series  willfeature  other  states. 


Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  coest*to<oast  radio  proaram  every  Saturday  aiternooa. 
Consult  your  local  newspaperfor  time  and  station. 


Saylor  Brings  Farm 
To  the  City  Reader 

Editor  oi  Stem  Papers,  Farm  Boy  Himseli 
Feels  More  Rural  News  Needed 


By  CharlM  W.  Duke 

THERE  ought  to  be  more  hay¬ 
seeds  in  &e  hair  of  city  slick¬ 
ers,  thinks  Harry  T.  Saylor, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  J.  David 
Stem'  newspapers,  himself  a 
gentleman  farmer,  operating  by 
remote  control  two  giant  farms 
in  the  heart  of  the  Midwest 
agricultural  belt. 

At  least,  the  gray  matter  re¬ 
posing  under  the  hats  of  urban- 
dwellers,  he  says,  ought  to  be 
impregnated  with  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  farms  and 
farmers  of  the  nation,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  they  have  had  in 
feeding  most  of  the  civilized 
world  through  the  war  period, 
and  the  added  responsibilities 
soon  to  be  thrust  upon  them  in 
the  post-war  period,  when 
America  must  continue  as  the 
world’s  bread  bastket,  while  the 
war-torn  world  is  being  rebuilt. 

Agriculture  la  Basic 

“What  is  the  most  important 
human  activity?”  Saylor  asked 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  represent¬ 
ative  in  the  office  from  which 
he  directs  publication  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Stern’s 
two  other  newspapers  across  the 
Delaware  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  the 
Courier  and  Post. 

He  answered  it,  himself,  with¬ 
out  hesitation: 

“It’s  apiculture.  We  wouldn’t 
have  cities,  we  wouldn’t  have 
banks,  newspapers  or  factories, 
we  wouldn’t  have  an  America 
if  we  didn’t  produce  the  food 
and  the  clothing  for  130,000,000 
people,  all  of  which  comes  from 
the  rural  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

“And  so  many  people  fail  to 
realize  there  is  a  grave  danger 
we  will  lose  these  all-essential 
farms.  How  many  of  our  people 
know  that  many  millions  of 
acres  already  are  lost  through 
erosion,  caused  by  wind  and 
floods?  How  many  know  the 
major  portion  of  these  losses 
have  been  due  to  poor  farming — 
what  is  known  among  agricul¬ 
turists  as  ‘mining  the  land?’  ” 

Mr.  Saylor  “talks  turkey”  as 
a  farm  expert  himself.  Born 
and  raised  in  the  little  Illinois 
hamlet  of  Oakwood,  his  early 
life  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  farms  his  father  owned, 
where  his  first  jobs  were  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  feeding  pigs,  cutting 
hay  and  performing  the  various 
other  chores  of  the  average 
American  farm  boy. 

This  editor  owns  and  operates 
two  huge  Illinois  farms,  one 
being  jointly  shared  by  his  aged 
father,  the  other  operated  by 
his  brother-in-law.  The  Saylor 
clan  raises  soybeans,  hay  and 
cereal  grains,  but  chiefly  their 
Middle  West  operations  are 
given  over  to  corn  and  hogs. 
Publisher  Stern,  in  intimate 
moments,  refers  to  Mr.  Saylor 
as  “the  hog  caller.” 
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Middle-aged  Harry  Saylor, 
rotund  of  figure,  minus  both 
coat  and  vest  and  with  loud- 
colored  suspenders  conspicuous¬ 
ly  on  display  as  he  moves  about 
the  local  room  of  the  Record 
conferring  with  his  lieutenants, 
smiles  at  mention  of  the  title. 
He’s  a  bit  proud  of  it,  in  fact. 


Harry  Saylor 

“The  newspapers  of  America 
really  should  give  to  their  read¬ 
ers,  whether  rural  or  urban,  the 
news  of  the  vital  developments 
on  the  farms  even  in  greater 
detail  than  they  give  the  news 
of  business,  of  discoveries  in 
medicine  and  in  other  fields  of 
our  national  life,”  Mr.  Saylor 
said. 

“’The  farmer  likes  to  read 
about  what  he  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  doing.  City  people  like 
to  read  about  what  the  farmer  is 
doing,  if  it  is  written  attrac¬ 
tively  and  interestingly.” 

S«r#ea  Rural  Readers 

Mr.  Saylor’s  own  background 
and  the  fact  he  has  continued 
to  be  an  American  farmer  all 
through  his  newspaper  career 
naturally  constitute  one  of  the 
main  reasons  he  continues  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  And  this  may  be  one  of 
the  main  reasons  the  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  he  edits — the 
Record — today  enjoys  one  of  the 
largest  “R.r.D.” — rural  route — 
circulations  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  mountains. 

For  Harry  Saylor  practices 
what  he  preaches.  Years  ago  he 
created  the  post  of  Farm  Editor 
on  the  Record — probably  the 
only  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  East  with  such  a  department. 
The  present  Incumbent  is  Edwin 
Kemp,  also  a  farm  boy,  raised 
in  a  small  Maryland  town  in  the 
heart  of  a  farm  area. 

The  Record’s  farm  editor  is  no 
swivel  chair  editor  who  clips 
Department  of  Agriculture  bul¬ 


letins  and  pastes  them  up.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
field,  visiting  farm  agents,  the 
offices  of  AAA  in  the  rural 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
He  drops  in  on  farmers  at  noon¬ 
time,  or  in  the  cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  when  chores  are  done. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  the  knack  of 
writing  farm  news  so  that  it  not 
only  is  of  interest  to  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  also  to  city  folk. 
Since  the  war  began,  the  Record, 
says  Mr.  Saylor,  has  discovered 
apartment  house  dwellers  now 
have  learned  that  their  food 
doesn’t  really  come  from  the 
chain  store  or  the  delicatessen — 
that  it  grows  in  the  topsoil 
which  is  all  that  lies  between  a 
highly  productive  America  and 
a  desert. 

Some  of  the  Record  “ag” 
stories  have  been  about  new 
methods  of  plowing  and  culti¬ 
vating;  the  pools  farmers  set  up 
to  provide  enough  machinery 
and  tractors  during  the  short¬ 
age;  the  experiments  made  by 
4-H  clubs  and  by  the  big  com¬ 
mercial  farmers;  enlistment  of 
boys  and  girls  as  farm  hands 
during  vacations;  symposiums 
by  farmers  on  the  issue  of  sub¬ 
sidies;  surveys  showing  the 
enormous  increase  in  deposits 
among  rural  banks  in  the  last 
few  years;  crusades  to  save  the 
Farm  Security  Administration 
from  extinction  by  Congress; 
human  interest  stories  which 
show  how  thousands  of  small 
farmers  have  been  saved  from 
bankruptcy  by  FSA  loans  and 
advice;  the  organization  of  new 
co-operatives;  the  debut  in  the 
East  of  Jim  Patton’s  Farmers’ 
Union. 

How  farmer  boy  Saylor  got 
into  the  newspaper  game  is  just 
one  of  those  things — it  has  hap¬ 
pened  so  many  times  to  men 
who  have  gone  on  from  farms 
to  be  Senators,  big  business 
executives,  even  Presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

Harry  Saylor  was  working  on 
his  father’s  farm  outside  the 
village  of  Oakwood  when  a  city 
gent  rode  up  one  day  in  horse 
and  buggy  and  leaned  over  the 
fence  to  ask  the  farm  boy 
whether  he  would  like  to  be 
country  correspondent  for  the 
Danville  ( Ill. )  Press,  edited  in  a 
town  eight  miles  away.  That 
editor  had  heard  that  Harry,  in 
conjunction  with  his  arduous 
farm  chores,  was  just  finishing 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

lodiutrial  concern*  know  the  im* 
ponancc  of  kccpinc  their  'names 
and  the  record  of  their  serricea 
before  the  public.  Tber  are  act* 
ting  their  tiabta  now  for  the  poet- 
war  markca.  b  ia  aignificaat  that 
durinz  the  first  fi  monthe  of  1944 
The  Sun  published  32%  more  in* 
dustrial  adrcttisina  than  any  other 
New  York  wcekdajr  or  Sundax 
newspaper. 
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up  as  a  senior  in  the  DanviUi 
High  School.  It  wasn't  lou 
after  the  young  newsman’ll^ 
columns  of  “personals"  ig^ 
neighborhood  chit-chat  bem 
appearing  in  the  Press  tha 
Harry  moved  into  town  aa 
took  a  job  as  a  full-fledged  te 
porter  on  the  small  newspaper 
After  that  Mr.  Saylor  west 
galloping  right  ahead  in  k» 
leaps.  He  was  working  on  Qa 
Springfield  ( Ill. )  Netos-Rccorf 
as  reporter  and  city  editor  who 
J.  David  Stern  acquired  owner 
ship  of  that  newspaper. 

The  friendship  formed  be 
tween  Mr.  Stern  and  Mr.  Siylct 
was  destined  to  stick  over  tke 
years.  For  a  time  Mr.  Saylor 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Elgin  ( Ill. )  Courier.  When  Mr. 
Stern  bought  the  Camden  Coor 
ier,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
transplant  Mr.  Saylor  and  pa 
him  in  charge  of  the  southero 
New  Jersey  paper.  And  "locil 
boy  made  good”  in  fast  order 
So  fast,  -that  presently— odat 
Mr.  Stern  bought  in  the  PUh- 
delphi'a  Record — Harry  crosid 
the  Delaware.  And  he  was  rigbi 
there  when  Mr.  Stern  bougkt 
the  New  York  Post — a  farmbq 
holding  the  editorial  reins  g 
one  and  the  same  time  over  tit 
Post,  the  Record,  and  the  cm 
bined  Camden  Courier  -  Pm 
morning  and  evening  edittaa 
Talk  to  Mr.  Saylor  for  only  i 
short  time  and  he’s  sure  to  land 
up  on  his  pet  subject — fanalik 
and  American  agriculture.  He'i 
proud  of  the  hayseeds  in  his  owi 
hair. 
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I  Most  of  my  customers  who 
ise  the  Main  Line  Timaa 
vith  7,906  circulation,  expect 
esults  when  they  advertisa 
io  I  spend  about  half  of  my 
ime  right  in  their  stows 
becking  stocks,  prices  and 
tyles.  Writing  copy  1*“ 
nuch  of  a  problem  if  you  for 
Ilow  this  simple  formula. 
“We  also  publish  the  Gernum* 
town  Courier  with  22,500  dr 
culation  and  the  Upper  Dar^ 
News  with  22,500.  Total  cir 
ulation  of  the  three  papers 
over  52,000  with  more  than 
160,000  readers. 

“If  you  have  anything  f« 
sale  that  some  of  the  2,000  rr 
tailers  in  our  markets  can  usa 
write,  phone  or  call  on  us. 
f’Most  of  them  use  our  papera 
Sso  It’s  not  much  of  a  chore  to 
Jihelp  your  salesmen  get  the 
I'distribution  you  want.  Uj* 
aany  good  Philadelphia  daily 
■to  back  up  your  schedule  in 
■our  papers  and  you  can  win 
■.this  market.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  SOSO 
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'pHAT  problem  about  “a  hen  and  a  half  laying  an  ta  wid  a 
>  dpAAIhalf’  has  created  a  slight  condition  of 

comer.  And.  Judging  by  the 
111  iRre  come  In,  office  and  home  work  has 

been  disturbed  considerably,  so  many  people  attempting  to 
solve  it  and  arriving  at  so  many  different  answers.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  this:  *Tf  a  hen  and  a  half  lairs  an  egg  and  a  half  In  a 
dsyja^  a  ^^how  n^y  egpi  wML^  hens  la^^ 
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Marcel  Fodor  Awaits 
Return  to  Balkans 

Tells  Sensational  Story  of  Why  von  Papen. 
Known  Hitler  Hater,  Escaped  Purges 
By  Dwight  B«ntel 


A  ROUND  little  man  with  a 

round  head  packed  with  un¬ 
derstanding  such  as  few  men 
possess  of  that 
complicated  cor¬ 
ner  of  Europe 
called  the  Balk¬ 
ans  sat  impa¬ 
tiently  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair 
in  his  room  at  ' 

New  York’s 
C  o  m  m  o  - 
dore  Hotel  this 
week  and 
waited  for  a 
message  from 
the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  Fodor 
that  would  send  him  winging 
his  way  toward  .  .  .  Turkey, 
perhaps. 

He  was  Marcel  William  Fodor. 
noted  Balkan  correspondent 
who  was  driven  from  his  beat 
by  the  Axis  intrusion  after  al¬ 
most  25  years  of  distinguished 
reporting  there. 

Now  after  six  years,  the  last 
four  of  them  as  a  columnist 
with  the  Chicago  Sun,  his  wait¬ 
ing  was  almost  over.  He  was 
going  back. 

Picks  His  Tims 

He  had  picked  his  time  care¬ 
fully.  Bulgaria  would  soon  pull 
out  of  the  Axis  set-up  he 
thought 

"Then  the  whole  Axis  Balkan 
edifice  will  collapse.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  will  fall  back  to  the 
Danube,  and  try  to  hold  a  line 
from  the  estuary  to  Belgrade. 

“But  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  For  the  next  year  there 
will  be  important  news  from  the 
Balkans.” 

And  53-year-old.  Hungarian- 
born  Marcel  Fodor  will  be  on 
top  of  it  for  the  Chicago  Sun. 

"For  a  year  we  must  look  for 
trouble  in  the  Balkans.”  he  says 
with  an  accent  that  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  only  as  “European”  be¬ 
cause  it  partakes  of  all  five  of 
the  languages  in  whidi  he  is 
fiuent. 

“When  people  are  hungry  and 
destitute  there  is  always  trouble. 
Such  a  time  encourages  extrem¬ 
ists.  But  the  trouble  will  pass 
as  soon  as  the  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  problem  is  solved. 

“After  the  last  war  we  made 
the  mistake  of  sending  only  food 
to  the  hungry  countries,  and 
when  the  food  was  eaten  condi¬ 
tions  were  as  bad  as  ever.  This 
time  we  are  sending  seed,  and 
breeding  stock.  That  is  much 
better. 

“But  until  the  seed  has  grown, 
and  the  stock  has  bred,  look 
for  a  crucial  year,  and  many  im¬ 
portant  stories  from  the  Balk¬ 
ans." 

He  knows  in  advance  what 
some  of  those  stories  will  be. 
It  will  be  decided  in  the  Balk¬ 
ans.  he  says,  whether  Russia  and 


the  United  States  can  live  in 
friendship.  How  the  Balkan 
countries  are  treated  under  Rus¬ 
sian  occupation  will  be  the  test. 

“I  am  confident  it  will  be  all 
right.  Yes  .  .  .  confident.  And 
we  will  remain  friends.  Ru»ia 
has  no  territorial  aims.  She 
will  demand  only  that  no  Balkan 
nation  harbor  hostile  machina¬ 
tions.” 

Learned  Their  Lesson 

The  Balkans,  he  thinks,  have 
learned  their  lesson.  Their  days 
of  international  intrigue  and 
breeding  of  wars  is  over.  "By 
the  1930's  they  were  ready  for 
decent  cooperation,  but  Mus¬ 
solini  did  not  want  that.  He 
did  everything  to  prevent  an 
entente. 

“After  this  war  it  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  no  nation  to 
prevent  a  Balkan  entente.  Rus¬ 
sia's  only  interest  is  that  the 
Balkans  contain  no  Argentina.” 

Mr.  Fodor  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  with  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  An  engineer  by  train¬ 
ing,  with  a  degree  from  Buda¬ 
pest  in  1911.  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Frodingham  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.  of  Scunthorpe. 
Eng.,  at  the  close  of  World  War 
I  when  post-war  retrenchment 
shut  it  down. 

For  want  of  something  else  to 
do  he  began  sending  letters  to 
the  Guardian  from  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  then  cables,  and  was  soon 
hired  as  a  full-time  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  changed  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Pott  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  in  1925. 
“I  like  to  work  for  the  American 
newspapers  better.”  he  says. 

He  has  written  some  famous 
stories.  He  reported  the  fall  of 
Vienna.  Prague,  and  Warsaw. 
In  January,  1938.  he  revealed  a 
Himmler  plot  to  assassinate 
Franz  von  Papen  in  Vienna  as 
an  excuse  for  German  troops 
to  March  into  Austria  and  pre¬ 
sent  that  country  to  Adolph  Hit¬ 
ler  as  a  gift  on  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  accession  to 
power. 

He  believes  his  story  qioiled 
the  deal  and  postponed  the  fall 
of  Austria  for  two  months. 

He  has  an  amazing  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  von  Papen.  a  mon¬ 
archist  at  heart,  a  feudist  with 
Hinunler  since  1932  and  a  long¬ 
time  Hitler  hater,  should  have 
survived  the  many  Hitler  purges. 

Von  Papen  has  Hindenburg’s 
will,  he  says. 

“The  aged  German  president, 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  Junkers,  was 
doubtful  of  the  bumptious  ex¬ 
corporal  who  had  become  chan¬ 
cellor.  So  he  provided  that  in 
event  of  his  death  a  three-mem- 
bered  directorium  consisting  of 
two  Junkers  generals  and  von 
Papen  should  have  supervision 
over  the  chancellory.” 
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But  Hitler  moved  too  fast,  he 
says.  He  pushed  into  power  be¬ 
fore  Hindenburg's  will  could  be 
executed. 

“Von  Papen  fled  to  an  army 
camp.”  said  Mr.  Fodor,  “where 
he  placed  himself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  General  von  Fritsch — 
who  ‘died’  during  the  Polish 
dunpaign.  From  the  camp  he 
threatened  Hitler  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  will. 

“So  Hitler  made  a  deal  with 
von  Papen. 

When  the  time  comes  that  he 
can  tell  the  story  in  full,  says 
Mr.  Fodor,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  sensational  of  the  war. 

“Hitler  is  playing  into  our 
hands  with  his  purges  of  the 
generals.”  he  thinks.  “He  is  sav¬ 
ing  us  a  very  nasty  job.  We 
haven’t  the  guts  to  execute  Ger¬ 
man  generals — and  already  they 
are  planning  the  next  war. 

“’They  have  established  hide¬ 
outs  in  Argentina,  Colombia, 
and  Bolivia.  They  have  planted 
their  agents  in  these  countries 
disguised  as  respectable  Ger¬ 
man  business  and  professional 
men. 

“They  hope  to  begin  a  new 
war  in  five  years.” 

Germany  must  not  go  unpun¬ 
ished  for  a  second  time,  Mr. 
Fodor  insists.  “She  must  not  be 
permitted  to  start  two  world 
wars  and  go  scot  free.  We  must 
look  at  things  as  they  are,  push 
sentimentalism  aside,  act  real¬ 
istically  but  not  out  of  revenge.” 

“You  understand  I  am  not  ex¬ 
cited  about  going  back  to  the 
Balkans,”  says  Mr.  Fodor.  “I 
am  simply  returning  to  places 
where  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
life.  To  me  it  will  be  an  old 
story.” 

That’s  what  he  says.  But  his 
eagerness  belies  his  words.  He 
talks  with  an  undertone  of  ex¬ 
citement  about  some  of  the  big 
stories  he  expects  to  cover — the 
plebiscite  in  Greece  to  decide 
whether  that  country  shall  be 
a  kingdom  or  a  republic;  the 
question  of  Tito  in  Yugoslavia 
and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Serbs  that  may  bring  on  a  civil 
war;  land  reforms  in  Hungary 
and  the  dispossession  of  the  old 
landholders;  the  purge  of  the 
Iron  Guard  in  Rumania;  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  old  eternal  conflict  in 
Austria  between  socialist  urbans 
and  Catholic  agrarians. 

Censorship? 

“Of  course.  It  will  be  very 
unpleasant.  But  censorship  will 
not  be  a  new  problem,  under¬ 
stand.  There  was  always  cen¬ 
sorship.  But  there  are  ways — 
there  are  ways.  We  always  got 
our  news  out.” 

To  get  his  story  out  of  capitu¬ 
lated  France  he  once  took  an 
airplane  and  flew  it  to  this 
country. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  diffi¬ 
cult,  he  says.  “In  Rumania  the 
censors,  who  understood  Eng¬ 
lish  poorly,  had  a  list  of  words 
that  were  not  to  be  telephoned 
out  of  the  country  including  the 
names  of  Carol,  Lupescu,  and 
Queen  Mary. 

Floyd  Gibbons  didn’t  have  any 
trouble  with  his  stories  about 
those  people.  For  Queen  Mary 
he  said  sea-going  bum;  for 
Lupescu,  that  red-haired  .  .  . 
but  I  am  giving  away  the  se¬ 
crets.” 
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There  and  then  •  •  •  the  attembly  line  was  born 


Early  in  1913,  Henry  Ford  had  hia 
technicians  try  a  new  production 
idea  which  had  come  to  him  as  he  ob¬ 
served  a  watch  factory  in  operation. 
Instead  of  having  a  single  group  of 
men  make  the  entire  assembly  on  each 
flywheel  magneto,  the  unit  was  moved 
from  one  woricer  to  another.  The 
result  was  a  50%  saving  in  time! 

“Why  not  teat  this  idea  on  the 
whole  chassis?”  Mr.  Ford  next  sug¬ 
gested.  So  now,  along  elevated 
greased  rails,  each  chassis  was  being 
pushed  by  hand  as  workers  added  the 
various  parts  in  sequence.  There  and 
then,  the  aseembly  line  loae  horn! 

A  chain-driven  line  was  soon  after 
put  into  operation.  Under  the  new 


s}rBtan,  the  14  hours  formerly  re¬ 
quired  for  a  single  chassia  assembly 
were  cut  to  1  hour  and  33  minutes. 

Before  1913  was  over,  more  than 
100,000  Ford  cars  had  been  built.  All 
records  for  the  nrnss  production  of 
automobiles  had  been  broken. 

Remarkable  as  this  achievement 
was,  it  meant  more  than  just  a  saving 
in  production  time,  more  than  cre¬ 
ating  new  methods  for  industry  every¬ 
where.  To  Mr.  Ford  and  his  associates, 
this  was  another  step  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  life  easier  for  millions. 

From  the  first,  the  assembly  line 
technique  of  production  eased  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Along  with  other  mod¬ 
em  advances,  it  hdped  to  increase 


the  life  span  of  workers.  At  Ford,  it 
soon  ma^  possible  the  8-hour  day. 
And  with  imskilled  labor  in  many 
places  earning  as  little  as  $1  a  day. 
Ford  basic  pay  was  raised  to  $5. 

The  assembly  line  also  brought 
price  reductions  on  Ford  cars.  This 
placed  the  pleasure  and  convenience 
of  the  motor  car  within  the  reach  of 
more  people.  This  policy  of  sharing 
production  savings  with  the  public 
has  remained  fundamental  with  Ford. 

Today,  in  the  creation  of  equip¬ 
ment  vital  to  victory.  Ford  men  con¬ 
tinue  to  search  for  l^tw  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  things.  What  they  are  learning 
will  be  refiected  in  the  improved 
Ford  transportation  of  tomorrow. 
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RIGHT  OF  PEOPLE  TO  READ 

WHY  IS  IT  that  every  critic  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  selects  as  his  number  one 
point  of  attack  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  English 
language  daily  newspapers  in  this  country 
in  the  last  30  years?  They  look  at  the  fig¬ 
ures  with  one  eye  closed  and  hop  on  the 
second  fact  that  there  are  approximately 
1.200  cities  with  only  one  newspaper — then 
they  proceed  to  accuse  publishers  of  skull¬ 
duggery  and  say  they  are  solely  responsible 
for  this  situation  and  therefore  are  trying 
to  keep  information  from  the  people,  and 
are  depriving  them  of  their  right  to  read. 

The  latest  to  present  this  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  is  Morris  Ernst,  lawyer,  who  addressed 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  last  week.  He  points  to  1890  when 
we  had  1,600  newspapers;  1910  with  2,400; 
and  then  1940  with  less  than  2,000 — at  the 
same  time  mentioning  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation.  “What  does  that  mean  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life  and  freedom?  What  does  it  mean 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  more  accurate¬ 
ly.  a  free  press,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
read,  which  is  equally  important  with  the 
right  to  publish?”  And  then  he  relates 
there  are  1,200  cities  with  one  newspaper 
compared  with  350  such  cities  in  1900. 

It  means,  Mr.  Ernst,  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  alone  are  responsible  for  drying  up 
the  elements  of  the  daily  press  that  were 
not  able  to  support  themselves  in  the  last 
30  years  in  opposition  to  stiffer  and  bet¬ 
ter  competition.  It  means  that  in  1920. 
according  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book  figures  which  started  in  that  year, 
there  were  2.042  English  language  daily 
newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  27,790,- 
656,  and  522  Sunday  newspapers  with  17.- 
083,604  circulation.  Compare  this  with 
the  1,754  daily  newspapers  in  January, 
1944.  with  a  circulation  of  44.392.829.  and 
467  Sunday  papers  with  37.291.832  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  impact  of  these  figures  on  “the 
right  of  the  people  to  read”  is  obvious.  Al¬ 
most  double  the  number  of  newspapers 
printed  with  a  loss  of  less  than  300  daily 
newspaper  entities  in  a  stretch  of  24  years. 

Mr.  Ernst  overlooks  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  1.200  cities  did  not  support  a  daily 
newspaper  20  or  30  years  ago  and  that  a 
larger  decline  in  the  number  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  has  been  offset  by  new  ef¬ 
forts  of  individual  publishers  in  small 
towns  giving  to  the  people  the  right  to 
read  where  they  did  not  have  it  before. 

“What  price  the  right  to  read  in  that 
town?  There,  one  man  owns  the  main 
pipeline  to  the  people  of  the  community,” 
he  says,  also  pointing  to  the  increase  in 
multiple  ownership  of  newspapers  to  “60 
chains  owning  300  newspapers  and  control¬ 
ling  40%  of  the  circulation”  in  1980. 

Mr.  Ernst  thus  assumes  that  every  pub¬ 
lisher  in  a  one-newspaper  town  and  every 
owner  of  more  than  one  newspaper  follow 
selfish  and  ulterior  motives  to  deprive 
their  readers  of  legitimate  news.  Would 
Mr.  Ernst,  or  any  guildsman,  assume  that 
any  given  1,200  editorial  department  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  op¬ 
erated  the  same  way?  What’s  the  differ¬ 
ence?  We  all  know  a  few  newspaper  pub- 
lisl)in  who  are  chiaelers  and  chMts  and 
unworthy  ol  tHeir  position.  Likewise,  we 
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Aiul  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye 
>hall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you 
afraid:  and  I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the 
land,  neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your 
land.— Leviticus  XXVI:  6. 


all  know  a  few  reporters  who  would  never 
let  the  integrity  of  their  job  interfere  with 
their  own  personal  gain. 

But  every  critic  of  newspapers  in  the 
last  decade  adopts  the  same  “party  line” 
and  attempts  to  smear  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  with  the  arguments  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Ernst,  who  goes  a  little  further. 

He  urges  newspapers  to  get  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  their  income  from  readers  (a  good 
idea  which  we  have  advocated)  but 
charges  the  consumers  are  paying  a  sub¬ 
merged  cost  for  the  newspapers  in  the 
form  of  advertising,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
advertising  has  increased  demand  and  dis¬ 
tribution  enabling  the  sale  of  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  at  a  lower  cost  under  mass  production 
methods. 

He  would  eliminate  institutional  and 
public  relations  advertising  as  a  waste,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  its  use  has  been  okayed 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

He  urges  a  change  in  the  second  class 
mailing  rates  offering  a  subsidy  in  lower 
rates  to  small  publications  and  higher 
rates  to  over  a  million  circulation  news¬ 
papers — “make  him  pay  his  way,”  Mr. 
Ernst  says.  Does  he  forget  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  rate  was  set  lip.  not  to  benefit 
the  publisher,  but  to  assist  the  public  in  its 
right  to  read? 

He  charges  the  press  associations  with 
exclusion  of  news  although  he  must  know 
it  would  be  economic  suicide  for  any  press 
association  to  fail  in  its  objective  task. 

Mr.  Ernst  and  his  fellow  critics  seem  to 
resent  the  fact  that  others  are  publishers 
and  not  they.  They  blame  present  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  start  a  daily  newspaper  on  a  shoe¬ 
string  as  you  could  30  years  ago.  Just  as 
though  it  was  a  conspiracy.  They  urge 
labor  unions  to  band  together  to  start 
daily  newspapers,  believing  they  would 
be  tetter  newspapers  than  are  now  being 
published.  Certainly,  the  examples  of 
labor  papers  we  have  seen  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  biased  reporting. 

He  also  brings  forth  the  old  .saw  about 
newspapers  losing  their  influence  and  the 
people  losing  confidence  in  the  press,  main¬ 
ly  because  of  the  election  of  Roosevelt  in 
1940  over  the  opposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  press.  To  us,  the  election  of  Roose¬ 
velt  in  that  year  with  so  many  editorial 
pages  opposed  to  him,  is  proof  positive  that 
the  news  columns  of  our  newspapers  are 
fair  and  impartial  and  give  a  complete 
daily  report  to  the  people. 


But  Mr.  Ernst  puts  an  end  to  every  ugy. 
ment  with  a  statement  that  every  crttle 
of  the  press  could  adopt.  He  said; 

“By  good  men,  all  I  mean  is  people  who 
happen  to  agree  with  me,  because  in  the  ^ 
final  analysis  that  is  my  test  for  right  and  ^ 

wrong  or  good  or  lousy.  I  know  no  oh-  J 

jective  test.”  d 

NEWSPAPERS  DO  IT  AGAIN  I 

NEWSPAPERS  CAN  be  proud  of  their  }! 

record  in  putting  the  Fifth  War  Loan  ^ 

Drive  over  the  top.  In  spite  of  space  ra¬ 
tioning  because  of  newsprint  shortagii, 
and  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  any 
other  Drive,  newspapers  piled  up  a  new 
record  for  number  of  individual  ads  car 
ried  supporting  the  War  Loan,  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  these  ads.  and  the  amount  of  edi¬ 
torial  space  contributed.  With  a  cam¬ 
paign  goal  of  16  billion  dollars  newspa¬ 
pers  were  largely  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  more  than  20  billion  dollars  into 
the  Treasury — as  E&P  urged  on  June  17— 

“let’s  go  to  town — make  it  20  billion.” 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor 
genthau  particularly  cited  the  “outstand¬ 
ing  contribution.”  adding  “newspapers 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  part 
they  are  playing  in  this  financing  pro¬ 
gram — and  the  nation  can  be  thankful  for 
a  free  press,  which  is  serving  our  coun¬ 
try  so  well  and  unselfishly.” 

Although  the  national  quota  of  6  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  not  reached  in  the  sale 
of  bonds  to  individuals,  newspapers  as¬ 
sisted  in  selling  far  more  of  these  bonds 
than  ever  before.  Newspaper  advertlsini 
men  should  be  able  to  build  a  forceful  ad¬ 
vertising  success  story  from  the  record  of 
their  own  advertising  and  volume  of  bonds 
sold  in  their  communities. 

CANADIAN  WOODCUTTEBS 

THE  AGREEMENT  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  whereby  approxi¬ 
mately  3,700  Canadian  woodcutters  have 
been  permitted  to  work  in  Maine  expires 
Sept.  30.  Its  renewal  should  be  autoaatk 
and  its  scope  enlarged  to  allow  double  this 
number  to  cross  the  border  for  necesesry 
work  in  the  Maine  woods. 

Economically  and  geographically  this 
part  of  Canada  is  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  Because  of  barriers  of  forests  and 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  these  men  would 
have  to  leave  home  for  many  weeks  in 
order  to  find  work  in  Canadian  paper  rnilb. 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  10  or  20  miles  where 
wood  chopping  is  available  in  the  U.  S. 

Robert  Choate,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  imd  others  have  surveyed 
the  area  and  discovered  that  Canadian 
labor  was  standing  idle  on  street  comen 

With  the  end  of  the  farming  season 
approaching  undoubtedly  there  will  be 
many  more  men  there  willing  and  eager 
to  do  the  work  to  produce  paper,  so  vitally 
needed  in  our  war  effort.  Manufacturers 
with  mills  in  Maine  assert  they  could  use 
double  the  number  of  men  they  now  have. 

We  hope  that  our  State  Department  con¬ 
siders  the  problem  wisely  and  arranges 
with  our  neighbor  country  to  permit  this 
transfer  of  men  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  nations  in  winning  the  war. 
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searcn  organization,  and  prior  to  ( Waddy  >  Spoelstra,  who  was  in 
that  for  many  years  director  of  charge  of  sports  for  the  Detroit 
research  for  the  Webb  Publish-  AP  bureau  has  joined  the  sports 
ing  Co.  staff  of  the  Detroit  Newt,  and 

Ellis  Loveless,  assistant  busi*  been  filled  by 

.  Louisville  ness  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Frank  Kenesson. 

Timet  editor,  has  been  named  ( Va. )  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  his  Stewart  Ward,  former  adver- 
to  the  advisory  board  on  national  position  as  chairman  of  the  reso-  tising  man  of  Boston  and  re- 
parks.  historic  sites,  buildings  lutions  committee  of  Lions  In-  searcher  of  San  Francisco  who 
and  monuments,  according  to  an  ternational  had  all  16  resolutions  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Press 
announcement  by  Secretary  of  presented  by  his  group  passed  delegation  at  the  Havana  Con- 
the  Interior  Ickes.  at  the  recent  international  con-  ference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 

Howard  Silberstein,  after  11  vention  in  Chicago.  1940.  was  an  affirmative  speaker 

years  of  state  department  ser-  Sheldon  B  Newman  formerly  o"  America’s  Town  Meeting  of 
vice,  is  resigning  as  assistant  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  ^ir  Aug.  17.  disciMsing  the 
industrial  commissioner  of  the  William  J  Morton  Co  newspa-  Question  “Should  the  United  Na- 
Department  of  Labor  of  New  p^r  representatives  lias  joii^  tions  Impose  Economic  and  Po- 
York  to  return  to  his  desk  the  Chicago  office  of  John  E.  litical  Sanctions  on  Argentina 

Jl  V  >**0^*5?  Lutz,  publishers’  representative.  Now?’’ 

kill  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Moil,  which  ^  ^  p  .  ..  _  Wendell  Webb,  for  nine  years 

SJ“liaY’puWisS^"nce  years  circulation  manage?  Jf  the  with  the  AP.  resigned  fr^  the 

Ur  Silberffin  who  resiinS  Brandon  (Man.)  Sun,  is  the  new  San  Francisco  bureau  to  become 
.Mr.  bilDersiein,  wno  resigned  circulation  director  of  the  Frf-  managing  editor  of  the  Salem 
as  rMnaging  editor  in  1933  to  ronton  (Alta)  Bulletin  Pre-  'Ore.)  Stotesman,  on  which  he 
be  director  of  public  rela-  Mr  Pue  was  trTvemne  formerly  worked  as  a  cub  re- 

riaSioS^nf  Fi^a'J^cT^'wri  distric'[’ manager  for  MacFaJden  Porter.  While  with  the  AP.  he 
of  Taxation  and  finance,  will  Publications  in  Canada  and  for  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
also  be  associate  publisher  and  and  fw  Central  Pacific, 

part  owner.  He  was  graduated  country  circulation  d?  worked  in  the  Honolulu  bureau. 

e*”-"'"'  o'  ’■oro.io  (Ont,. 

he  worked  for  the  Marshfield 
(  Ore. )  Coos  Bay  Timet. 

William  Milligan,  former 
Arizona  manager  for  U.P..  has 
not  joined  the  Los  Angeles  U.P. 
bureau  as  a  reporter,  but  has 
taken  a  position  on  the  cable 
staff  of  the  U.P.  Trans-Pacific 
bureau  newly  opened  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  with  offices  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen  -  News  building, 
where  he  aids  in  processing  war 
and  domestic  news  for  cable 
transmission  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  East  China. 

Hugh  B.  Knox.  San  Diego 
Cal.)  Union  police  reporter,  is 
recovering  from  injuries  suffered 
when  a  police  ambulance  in 
which  he  was  riding  to  the  scene 
of  a  street  fight  collided  with  an 
auto. 

Ernie  H.  Kerr,  stamp  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  a  blood-brother  of  the 
Stony  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Mor- 
ley.  Alberta,  was  made  Chief 
Round-the-World  at  the  stam¬ 
pede  held  at  Calgary  recently. 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GENE  KEMPER,  city  editor  of 
the  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Capital, 
has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Fremont  ( Neb. )  Guide 
and  Tribune  and  will  assume  his 
new  post  on  Aug.  21.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ralph  L.  Partridge  who 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Denver  Post  July  31.  Kemper 
joined  the  Topeka  Capital  as 
sports  editor  in  1934  after  six 
years  on  the  staff  of  William  Al¬ 
len  White’s  Emporia  ( Kan. ) 
Gazette.  Previously  he  had  re¬ 
ported  for  three  and  one-half 
years  on  his  home-town  news¬ 
paper,  the  Newton  Kansas-Re¬ 
publican.  ’The  Guide-Tribune, 
a  link  in  the  Alfred  Hill  chain 
of  papers,  is  owned  jointly  by 
Mr.  Hill,  now  of  Chester,  Pa. 
and  Lester  A.  Walker,  of  Fre¬ 
mont.  business  manager. 

Neva  Ackerman,  who  has  been 
serving  the  AP  in  its  Lansing 
(Mich.)  bureau  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit.  Watson 


UP  FRONT 
WITH 

MAULDIN 


Sgt.  Bill  .Mauldin,  long  the 
No.  1  war  cartoonist  with  the 
service  men.  now  enjoys  the 
same  rank  with  civilians. 

Since  MauldiiCs  cartoons 
were  first  released  nationally 
4  months  ago,  his  great,  grim 
character  GI  JOE  has  become 
as  much  a  favorite  with  the 
folks  hack  home  as  it  is  with 
the  front  line  fighting  men 
whose  activities  it  depicts  so 
faithfully. 

For  samples  of  UP  FRONT 
WITH  MAULDIN,  “World 
War  IPs  best  e.Trtoon,”  please 
write — or  wire,  collect — to 


if  FREDERICK  KUH 

— in  London  on  the  world’s  No.  1 
Diplomatic  Front.  Kuh  is  chief 
of  The  Chicago  Sun’s  London 
Bureau  .  .  .  the  newsman  who 
called  Italy’s  surrender  3  days  in 
advance,  and  according  to  Time 
is  acclaimed  by  his  colleagues  as 
"best  U.  S.  Correspondent.” 


CARL  L.  TURNER,  who  from 

1933  until  eight  months  ago 
was  Ohio  manager  of  INS,  and 
more  recently  was  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  has  been  made  INS 
promotion  manager.  In  his  new 
capacity  he  will  be  assistant  to 
B.  A.  Caparell,  ins  business 
manager. 

W.  D.  Shank,  Huntington,  Ind., 
is  the  new  Peru  ( Ill. )  News-Her¬ 
ald  advertising  manager,  replac¬ 
ing  Randolph  Stewart,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy  as  an  ensign  and 
is  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
indoctrination  course. 

Ralph  E.  Barber,  former  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal. 

Miss  Mabel  S.  Lange  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of 
research  for  the  Eastern  division 
of  Pathfinder.  She  was  formerly 
with  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  New  'York  marketing  re- 
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FRONTS! 


it  H.  R.  KNICKERBOCKER 

— in  France, '  world’s  most  im- 
pmrtant  battle  front.  He  is  chief 
of  The  Chicago  Sun’s  famed  For¬ 
eign  Service  .  .  .  Pulitzer  prize 
winner  .  .  .  and  has  covered  every 
major  campaign  in  World  War  11. 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


Usher  and  managing  editor  of  Aircraft’s  Park  Ridge  plant  near 
PERSONALS  the  Peru  (Ill.)  Sewt-Herald.  Chicago. 

— Kenneth  Reily,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  Tom  Williams  has  been  ap- 
.  „  „  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  pointed  markets  editor  of  the 

John  V,  Douin,  on  the  edi-  jj^e  News-Herald  Chicago  AP  bureau,  succeed- 

time**o*f  **his**rMiMaUon*^  huas  assignment  on  the  Spring-  Mary  Jose,  member  of  the  Co¬ 
lored  the  Illinois  State  Journal,  a  lumbu$  (O.)  Citizen  society  de¬ 
ne  for  dutvwfthth^’  night  job,  is  finding  his  days  in-  partment  from  1927  until  1942, 

nets  and  feature.  hu?e«n  *  criasingly  busy  as  he  fulfills  will  write  for  general  distribu- 
ews  and  features  ^reau.  speaking  engagements  in  various  tion  by  the  War  Department  a 

MISS  maroa^  Clark,  of  the  sections  of  the  state  on  behalf  series  of  by-lined  articles  on  the 
New  England  Council,  formerly  of  his  campaign  for  clerk  of  the  work  of  army  nurses  in  France, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boaton  Tran-  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court.  Since  leaving  the  Citizen  she  has 
aeript,  has  been  named  assistant  Searcy,  a  Journal  staff  man  a  been  managing  editor  of  the 
to  the  director  of  the  Dartmouth  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  re-  Skyliner,  house  organ  of  Trans- 
College  news  service  and  will  turned  to  “help  out”  when  mill-  continental  Western  Air,  Inc. 
begin  her  duties  there  Sept  1.  tary  inroads  left  the  current  staff  Wilbur  E.  Snypp,  sports  editor 
Louis  Gerloch,  who  has  been  undermanned.  He  represented  of  the  Lima  (O. )  Newa  for  12 
reading  copy  on  the  sports  desk  the  Springfield  district  in  the  years,  will  take  up  new  duties 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  senate  of  the  Illinois  legislature  Aug.  26  as  director  of  Ohio  State 

has  transferred  to  the  news  for  22  years.  John  McCarthy, . 

copydesk  of  the  Washington  sports  writer  with  the  Spring- 
(D.  C. )  Timea-Herald.  James  field  (Ill.)  Citizen’s  Tribune, 

Tighs,  formerly  of  the  Inquirer  weekly,  has  joined  the  sports 
news  staff  and  lately  with  War-  staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal, 
ner  Brotoers  publicity  staff,  is  Albert  P.  Mayer,  for  16  years 
joining  OWI  as  a  news  editor.  ^  member  of  the  staff  of  the 

Howard  Browning,  Pittsburgh  Kankakee  ( Ill. )  Republican-  gf  oil  City  Pa 
and  Philadelphia  newspaperman  News,  the  last  eight  years  city  women’s  depa: 
who  was  OWI  chief  in  Philadel-  editor,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Akron  ( O  ) 
phia  until  those  offices  closed,  news  staff  of  the  U.P.  Chicago  sam  Fegg  INS 
has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of  bureau.  merly  of  the 

the  Red  Cross  there.  Ruth  Schick  Montgomery  is  has  joined  OW 

Laverne  Waltman,  formerly  now  with  the  Washington  bureau  Patricia  Van  D 
with  the  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Post-  of  the  New  York  News,  having  rary  staff,  sufft 
Tribune,  is  new  assistant  pub-  changed  over  from  the  repor-  right  ankle  wh 

torial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  a  horse.  She  is 
une  because  her  husband,  a  Navy  Harry  Van  Dor 
officer,  is  stationed  in  Washing-  aging  editor  of 
ton.  Previously  she  had  been  a  Times-Press. 
reporter  in  Detroit.  Louisville.  Tom  Hanes 
Ky..  and  Waco,  Tex.  of  the  Norfolk 

John  Zug,  former  Des  Moines,  Dispatch  is  rec 
la.,  newspaper  man  and  secre-  ulcer  on  his  e} 

tary  to  Gov.  George  A.  Wilson,  Gwaltney,  rei_ _  _ 

has  purchased  a  part  interest  in  Ledger-Dispatch  has  organized 
the  Clear  Lake  ( la. )  Reporter,  his  own  orchestra, 
weekly,  which  J.  C.  Davenport 
has  published  for  48  years.  Zug 
will  take  over  active  manage¬ 
ment. 

_  Miss  Peggy  Bradley,  former 

BRyant  9-3052,'  KofiT  toY4,  3055  ft  30S6  women’s  editor  of  the  Des 

Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  arrived  safely  in  Italy 
as  an  American  Red  Cross  as¬ 
sistant  club  director. 

John  Chapman,  formerly  with 
the  AP  Des  Moines,  la.,  bureau, 
has  been  transferred  to  Lincoln, 

Neb. 

Sam  Neal,  formerly  with  OWI. 
one-time  Tennessee  newspaper 
man,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  as  copy 
and  make-up  editor. 

W.  A.  Copeland,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Scimitar  editorial  staff,  is  the 
father  of  a  son.  Donald  Patrick, 
born  in  Memphis  on  Aug.  10. 

Copeland  is  president  of  the 
Tennessee  CIO  and  co-ordinator 
of  the  CIO  in  Memphis. 

Ivan  E.  ( Doc )  Lake,  managing 
editor  and  sports  editor.  Bowling 
Green  (O. )  Sentinel-Tribune, 
won  the  city  golf  championship 
after  three  previous  defeats  in 
the  finals. 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  Chicago  Times 
Sunday  editor,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  entitled,  “Harridge 
Plays  No  Favorites,’’  appearing 
in  the  September  issue  of  Es¬ 
quire  magazine. 

Walter  J.  Fay,  formerly  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  the  old  Chicago  Herald  & 

Examiner,  is  now  director  of 
public  relations  for  Douglas 


With  The  Colon 


LT.  COL.  HAROLD  B.  HINTON 
former  New  York  Times  cor^ 
respondent,  has  been  promnu^ 
to  colonel  at  the  , 

12th  Air  Force  , 
Headquarters  in 
Italy.  A  World 
War  I  lieuten-  ' 
ant.  at  the  close 
the  war  he 
went  to  work  on 
the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  He 
became  a  for- 
eign  correspond- 
for 

the  Times,  cov- 
e  r  i  n  g  assign-  Hintoa 

-  -  ments  for  more 

University’s  athletic  news  ser-  than  10  years  in  Europe,  and 
vice.  He  succeeds  James  L.  returning  in  1932  to  the  Tima 
^Ni^K  who  resignj^  recently  to  Washington  bureau,  to  become 
director  well  known  for  his  writings  on 
I  in  Co-  foreign  policy.  In  1940  Col.  Hin¬ 
ton  contacted  some  old  friends 
brmerly  bring  into  the  Air  Forces  such 
ned  the  World  War  pilots  as  were  in  i 
of  the  position  to  accept  active  duty  as 
Journal,  administrative  officers,  was  com- 
nd  for-  missioned  a  major,  later,  on  re- 
journal.  Quest,  assigned  to  overseas  dub 
V  York!  ^ud  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
the  lib-  lieutenant  colonel.  After  Com- 
ractured  mand  and  Staff  School  he  was 
im  from  assigned  to  the  Northwest  Afri- 
ghter  of  Training  Command  and  re- 
er  man-  mained  there  until  assigned  to 
I  Akron  *^*8  present  duty  as  Chief  of  Se^ 
tion  at  headquarters  of  the  12fii 
Air  Force. 

Lt.  Bill  EiTZPATRiCK,  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  invasion  of  No^ 
mandy,  is  back  in  New  York  and 
will  go  to  St.  Albans  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  for  a  foot  operation. 

Pvt.  Gus  Ramo,  former  New 
York  Post  employe  who  had 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
since  July  9,  is  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Germany. 

Pharmacist’s  Mate  1/c  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Andrus,  formerly  of  the 
city  staff  of  the  Watertom 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Ed  Sullivan, 

Broadway's  columnist,  has  almost  daily 
scoops  to  his  credit .  . .  Daily  Releases 
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Loading  jute  fiber  —  and  burlap  made  from  it  —  aboard  an 
American  Export  Lines  vessel  at  Calcutta.  The  fiber  is  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  a  plant  grown  widely  in  eastern  India. 


Alt  tka  way  from  India  comas  tko  Info  fkaft  wovoa  Into  m  foagk, 
stromg  toumdatlou  tor  many  Amoricaa-mado  carpoft.  Barlap  aad 
ropot  aro  mado  from  Jafo;  fkoro's  Info  la  llaoloam,  fapotirlot  aad 
apkoMory  —  oad  may  bo  ovoa  la  tkat  wl§  you  woro  oa  Hallowo'oal 


In  this  “Magna  Charta  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine,”  Congress  directed 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  build 
up  a  U.  S.-flag  merchant  fleet  “con¬ 
structed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel 
.  .  .  owned  and  operated  under  the 
U.  S.  flag  by  citizens** 

War  has  demonstrated  that  such  a 
merchant  marine,  in  the  words  of 
Congress,  is  “necessary  for  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  development  of 
( our)  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
merce'*  Ably  directed  by  the  War 


Shipping  Administration,  our  great 
new  fleet  is  helping  to  win  the  war  — 
and  will  help  cement  the  peace! 

American  Export  Lines,  pioneer  in 
developing  modern,  fast,  time-table 
shipping  service  to  southern  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Asia  Minor  and  India, 
is  operating  many  new  vessels.  Under 
the  U.  S.  flag,  every  ship  is  a  guarantee 
of  this  country’s  vital  foreign  trade. 
And  when  peace  comes,  what  you  and 
other  Americans  want  to  buy  or  sell 
abroad  will  determine  the  cargoes  we 
carry  and  the  ports  we  visit! 


Your  home  is  full  of  things  that  sea¬ 
going  merchant  ships  have  brought 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  a  hardship  to  do  without 
many  of  them.  And  in  normal  times, 
many  Americans  would  lose  their 
jobs  if  there  were  no  ships  to  take 
U.  S.  products  for  sale  overseas. 

Our  merchant  shipping  is  every¬ 
body’s  business— as  a  far-sighted  Con¬ 
gress  recognized  when  it  passed  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  as¬ 
sure  this  country  control  of  our 
international  trade. 
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these  are  used  to  make  up  a 
"Letters  from  a  Soldier”  column. 

Capt.  Ben  Maioenburg,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  later  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Preu,  is  in  a 
rest  camp  in  New  Guinea  re¬ 
cuperating  from  wounds  suffered 
in  his  legs  during  recent  action. 
Capt.  Jack  Slubber,  on  leave 
LT.  ( )  Charles  P.  Lum,  on  from  the  Beacon-Journal’s  dis- 
Washington  pj^y  advertising  department,  has 
p.  C.)  Star,  has  bMn  promoted  been  reported  mianng  in  action 
to  lieutenant,  Mnior  grade,  at  over  Germany  after  completing 
University’s  Naval  is  missions.  He  was  pilot  of 
Flight  Preparatory  SchooL  Rec-  a  B-17 

n’’  M/Sct.  Eaw-v  Maxwell,  pro- 

Lt  motions  editor  of  the  Memphis 

Art  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeol,  and 

e^ht  Mrs.  MaxweU  are  the  ^rents  of 

nIS  ln^rS?Tl^  ^  “  d«u«hter.  Ethel  Taylor  Max- 

ivay  in  March,  ll»«. 

Mrs.  GERTiim  York,  morgue  9.  Sgt  Maxwell  is  non-commis- 
keeper  and  librarian  for  the  sioned  public  relations  officer  at 
Spring^ld  IllinoU  State  Journal  Fort  Oglethorpe.  Ga. 

Taylor  Briggs,  formerly 
ShA  l««>wn  to  listeners  of  WMPS, 

dfe  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 

mL  A  radio  station,  as  “Igor  Ivan.”  has 

Mrs  honorably  discharged  from 

5!^  the  Navy  after  nearly  two  years’ 

sTROMT  service  and  has  Joined  radio  sta- 

tion  WJDX,  Jackson,  Miss.,  as 

nS?,  5^*  production  Wnager. 

nois  State  Register,  has  landed  m  ^  xt 

in  France.  &Iaj.  W.  R.  Clark,  former  Nor- 

qa—  A.iw-r,.  T  _ _ 01  .  mancorrespondentfortheOfcla- 

f- Citr  Oklahoman  and 
has  notified  the  papers 

>“ 

fighting  in  France  and  awarded  „  . 

the  Purple  Heart.  His  brother, 

PvT.  Joseph  Catani,  formerly  in  P®'?®*’  ^i^h  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
the  Record’s  engraving  depart-  Dedger-Dispa^h,  is  now  a  cap- 
ment,  is  now  fighting  in  New  tain  having  been  promoted  re- 
Guinaa.  cently.  He  is  now  in  England. 

Laret  Hampton,  of  the  Phila-  ^9f  .th® 

delphia  Bulletin’s  staff,  has  been  (Va.  Vtrgtnian-Ptlot.  is 

_  A  «  .  .•  .  *  A.  o  ISAiarAMOvif  «v%  TT  G  Moerer 


Wedding  Bells 


continued  from  page  40 


T/SGT.  MATTHEWS  A.  GRIF-  Chicago  Daily  News  to  Mia 
FITH,  formerly  with  the  Elaine  Waller,  of  Chicago,  for 
Woynesboro  News-Virginian  and  her  review  of  Leo  Cheme’s 
Lexington  (Va.)  Gazette,  and  book.  ‘"The  Rest  of  Your  Life” 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Dudley  were  ■ 

married  July  29  at  Richmond,  n*  Mi-ril  Prriaa 
Va.  Sgt.  Griffith  is  chief  of  the  1*1011  noies 

PRO  at  the  Army  Service  Forces  Bill  H.  R.  SCIO  by  Rep.  Holi- 
Training  Center,  Camp  Lee,  Va.  field  ( Cal. ) ,  which  calls  for  new 
His  bride  is  vice-president  of  the  sir  mail  rates  for  mail  other  than 
Dudley  Printing  Co.,  Richmond,  first  class,  will  also  cover  new^ 
MmxoN  Shapiro,  former  edi- 
torial  staff  member  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  ®^1® 
and  currently  a  member  of  the 

news  staff  of  the  Peoria  Star,  wn  n™" 

and  Miss  Edith  Harris  of  Decatur 

were  married  Aug.  6,  in  Decatur.  5°^*® 

Th,y  wlU  Uv.  1„  P«,rU.  gJ5,fSiSS.r’"5'*'Sw” 

Ernest  L.  Schier  assisi^t  rates  for  air  mail  other  than 
drama  editor  of  the  Washington  grst  class  on  a  reasonable  h««if 
Post,  left  that  desk  to  go  into  the  which  would  not  require  a  gov- 
Army,  and  his  succ;^r  was  emment  subsidy,  “so  that  evV 
Miss  M^jorie  T^eir  mar-  ijj^y  advantage  of 

riage  at  Greenville,  S.  <1,  where  air  parcel  post,  which  will  be 
Schier  is  stationed,  has  been  an-  both  practical  and  possible  ini- 
nounced.  mediately  following  the  end  of 

■  the  present  war.” 

Writers'  Conference  ..  , 

D..AOO  Nevr  ABC  Members 
Supports  Free  Press  Bureau  of  Circula- 

Reaffirmation  of  its  belief  in  tions  has  announced  the  follow- 
freedom  of  the  press  was  as-  new  members:  advertisers— 
serted  in  the  pledge  of  the  fifth  l  Bamberger  &  Co.,  NewaA; 
annual  Writers’  Conference,  held  Marlin  Firearms  Co.,  Inc.;  Amer- 
recently  at  Northwestern  Uni-  ican  Airlines,  Inc.,  New  York; 
versity,  Evanston,  Ill.  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  To- 

The  Medill  School  of  Journal-  ronto;  Northern  Electric  Com- 
ism  at  Northwestern  was  ^n-  pany.  Ltd.;  Sun  Life  Assurance 
sor  of  the  conference,  with  23  co.  of  Canada.  Montreal:  and 


'Patriotic  Effort^' 


Take  advantage  of  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  buying  power 
of  the  “2nd  Market  in  The 
Carolinas”  due  to  imprece- 
dented  war-time  effort. 

In  the  22  surrounding  towns 
there  are  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
tries  now  engaged  in  Victory 
output.  And  coimt  the  fine 
farms,  the  modem  dairies, 
the  productive  saw  mills,  to¬ 
bacco  acreages. 

Here  is  a  “round-the-clock” 
newspaper  service  reaching 
45%  of  a  patriotic  area. 


JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 
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This  map  shows  th«  established 
routes  over  which  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command  has  flown  some 
half  a  billion  miles. 


striking  power  in  the  decisive  Battle 
of  idway,  were  delivered  by  the 
ATC  on  very  short  notice. 

On  return  flights  to  America,  cargo 
planes  of  the  ATC  may  carry  essen¬ 
tial  war  materials  such  as,  tungsten, 
mercury,  tin,  platinum,  block  mica, 
qtiarts  crystals,  and  others. 

All  these  vital  services  are  being 
performed  by  the  Air  Transport 
Command  in  hours  and  days,  in¬ 
stead  of  days  and  weeks— a  mighty 
important  contribution  to  Victory. 

It  is  also  a  preview  of  the  things 
the  world  may  expect  from  air  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  postwar  period. 


imagination.  The  distance  covered 
by  the  ATC  in  a  single  month  is 
more  than  22  million  miles— equal  to 
fifty  trips  to  the  moon— round  trip^ 
*  ATC  operations  include  the  ferry¬ 
ing  of  airplanes  to  every  theater  of 


J../AST  MAY  marked  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  greatest  airlines  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  world— the  Air  IVans- 
port  Command  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces. 

From  a  small  beginning,  the  Air 
Transport  Command  has  zoomed  to 
proportions  that  dwarf  your  most 
optimistic  ideas  of  what  air  trans¬ 
port  can  accomplish. 

The  ATC  operates  some  125,000. 
miles  of  world-encircling  air.  routes,  war>  and  the  transport  of  cargoes  of 

all  kinds— mail,  bombs,  ammunition, 
food,  critical  parts,  medical  supplies, 
and  personnel.  Ah  important  func¬ 
tion  is  the  evacuation  of  wounded. 
A  wounded  soldier  can  be  flown  from 
China  to  Washington  in  32  hours. 

Flights  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pa¬ 
cific  are  routine,  made  many  times 
daily.  Special  flights  and  deliveries 
are  frequent,  and  often  “save  the 
day.”  The  Flying  Fortresses,  for 
example,  which  were  the  Army’s 


CORPORATION 

30  RocktfsUsr  Plara.NawYorfc  20 


Throwsh  tlw  following  divisions,  Sperry 
precision  instruments  and  controls  serve 
the  Armed  Forces  on  land,  at  sea,  and 
in  the  air . . . 

FORD  INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC. 

SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO.. INC.  •  VICKERS.ING. 

WUMSury  Tool  DiTtoioa.VICKERa.lNC. 


and  has  100,000  officers  and  men. 
Part  of  the  personnel  is  supplied  by 
private  air  lines,  which  are  under 
contract  to  the  War  Department. 
The  mileage  flown  staggers  the 


the  number  three  engine,  whMi 

^11  .o  A\ _ 1 


streamed  oil  so  badly  that  it  hid 
to  be  feathered  ...  but  the 
bombs  from  his  ship  hit  the 


control  of  the  plane  when  the 
continuous  enemy  barrage  agaiQ 
scored — the  tail  turret  and  by- 
draulic  system  shot  out,  gasoline 
tanks  punctured,  gas 
into  the  bomb  bay,  the  big  pi.t^ 
nosed  into  a  dive  when  the  ele- 

- *__1  — l-.-g  ^ 

a  4,00(Moot 
>re  he  could 
switch  on  the  autonutic  pilot 
and  level  the  Liberator. 

With  an  acute  Are  hazard,  one 
engine  out,  gas  rapidly  diminid). 

'  miles  within 
he  continued 


15th  AAF,  Italy — fi.  logical 
question  to  ask  any  person  who 
works  with  First  Lt.  George  A. 

Draut  is  "How  does  he  do  it?” 

A  B-24  pilot,  former  staff 
writer  and  city  editor  of  the 
Tribune  Newspapers,  Meadville, 

Pa.,  he  recently  Aew  six  straight  ered. 
missions  over  enemy  targets  in 
seven  days  while  story  after 
story  by-lined  "George  A.  Draut. 

First  Lt.,  A.C.”  regulary  went 
out  on  the  teletype  after  each 
attack  for  air  force  public  rela-  ing, 
tions  distribution.  ene 

Pilot  and  squadron  public  re-  to 


evei7one  sitting  Back  to  the  Journal-American 

there.  "With  my  and  Maury  she  came  in  1932,  un¬ 
glasses  on,”  the  willing  to  remain  expatriated 

society  colunm-  and  convinced  that  society  was 

ist  for  the  New  what  she  knew  and  could  do 

York  Journal-  best,  and  her  only  other  restless- 

American  quali-  ness  occurred  after  she  had  nuir- 

Aed  in  a  recent  ried  Alfred  I.  Schimpf,  a  banker, 

interview  with  when  Paul’s  health  had  declined, 

Eorroa  &  Pub-  however,  making  a  break  impos- 

She  wasn’t  “I  think  without  any  false 

boasting  —  the  modesty — I  think  I  know  about 

society  expert  is  as  much  about  the  over-all  pic- 

a  “she”  and  Brown  anyone 

known  around  does,”  she  remarked,  assessing 

the  Joumal-American  building  the  breadth  of  her  experience 
as  Eve  Brown — for  she  worked  with  Paris  and  Paul. 

20  years  with  the  late  Maury  A  characteristic  illustration  of 
Paul,  who  made  the  column  fa-  her  willingness  to  stick  to  her 
mous,  and  when  she  took  over  guns  occurred  one  time  when 
after  his  death  two  years  ago  she  had  described  in  her  col- 
she  had  learned  his  social  lore  unm  a  Aght  between  two  society 
and  absorbed  his  style.  women  which  started  with 

Fresh  from  the  Columbia  Uni-  words  and  ended  with  bottles 
versity  School  of  Jofrnalism.  as  Aying  and  champagne  spilled — 
she  relates  it,  she  applied  for  all  in  their  hostess’s  house, 
her  Arst  job,  secretarial,  to  Free-  Wasn't  Bltiifed 

lancer  Maury  Paul  “In  a  tiny  husband  of  one  of  the  Pennsylvanian’s  pfane  have 

°I’.  42nd  Street.  women  called  her  the  next  day  cool^  after  landing. 

I  found  this  very  fat  little  ^  retraction.  Lt.  Draut’s  writing  is  not  lim- 

man  sitting  at  his  d«k.  Ite  got  “Surely  I’ll  print  a  retrac-  ited  to  outstanding  achieve- 

hS’  ments  only— news  releases  to  _ 

he  wore  loose,  walked  around  preliminaries.  “I’ll  say,  ‘Mr.  hometown  newspapers  of  pre-  31,  1942,  at  Stuttgart.  Ark. 

me.  looking  me  ^p  and  down.  .  says  his  wife  was  not  viously  unnoticed  ground  crew  _ 

^  ®  So-and-so’s  house,  members  routinely  performing  f*: 

asked  what  he  thought.  but  Mrs.  So-and-so  says  she'll  their  duty  is  important  copy  to  I  _ 

Figure  Earned  Job  never  invite  her  to  her  house  him.  I 

When  the  assistant  thought  ,  However,  First  Lt.  George  A.  I 

Miss  Brown  appeared  satisfac-  ™iss  Brown  gets  her  informs-  Draut.  Reporter,  does  not  over-  I  ■  i 

tory,  "he  pointed  his  fat  star-  tion  by  phoning,  going  around  shadow  First  Lt.  George  A.  Ilrtnl.  Ilnliil-n 
Ash  Anger  at  me.  ‘You’re  hired!  the  proper  circles,  making  Draut.  Pilot.  n|l|||i  UuUllO 

but  the  moment  you  get  fat  contacts,  devious  means,  tricks  Consider  the  time  his  plane,  I  A 

you’re  Ared.  1  hate  fat  people!’ ”  ot  craftsmanship  learned  over  “Deuces  Wild,”  soon  after  he  II  nil  I O  I  fPP 

So,  because  she  was  thin  and  the  course  of  years  and  secret  Aew  it  overseas,  was  riddled  and  |||  llQllIu  vl  ww 

before  she  revealed  her  quali-  means  I’fn  not  going  to  tell  you.”  crippled  by  ack-ack  bursts  over 

Acations,  Miss  Brown  started  a  ,  ®ut  she  never  uses  anonymous  enemy  territory.  He  landed  the  u  ^  ^  /.nin  of  7  9*/  I 
job  which  became  an  assistant-  letters.  Her  c<^e,  which  she  plane  at  an  emergency  Aeld  with 

ship  and  an  apprenticeship,  con-  boasts  she  inherite  from  Maury  35  gallons  of  gas  left  in  the  the  lust  haU  ot  i w  co 

tinned  when  Paul  moved  to  the  Paul.  1»  indeAnite  but  strict,  tanks.  But  that  bare  statement  pa»a«l  ,’*»jth  a  year  a? 

Journal-American  and  led  to  her  I  m  concerned  with  manners,  of  fact  doesn’t  give  the  whole  Bank  debiU  ^ 

present  position  as  society  edi-  not  morals.  I  report  public  mis-  picture.  from  $25  miUion  to  J 


lations  officer  combined,  he  rolls  forestalled  the  danger  of  hk 
plain  sheets  and  carbons  into  the  crew’s  bailing  out  into  the  in- 
typewriter;  bangs  the  keys  with  tense  anti-aircraft  Are  or  the  en- 
two  Angers  until  you  think  emies  hands  by  instructing  hit 
smoke  might  curl  from  an  un-  bombardier  and  his  engineer  to 
oiled  part;  shortly  after,  removes  go  to  the  rear  of  the  ship  and 
the  completed  story.  'ITien,  you  try  to  splice  the  severed  cabla, 
have  interesting  reading  on  any-  Another  man  was  ordered  to 
thing  from  “Sally”  of  German  transfer  the  gas  from  the  feath- 
propaganda  fame  to  some  com¬ 
bat  man’s  battle  experience. 

that  some  of  these  combat  stories  emergency  landing  Aeld. 
tell  about;  other  times,  the  same 
formations;  but  the  news  has 
begun  its  transcription  into 
words  before  the  engines  of  the 
■  5  plane  have 


_ _ _  _ , _  Then,  with  his  navigator  he 

He  has  been  in  the  same  plane  selected  a  course  to  the  nearest 
•  Re¬ 

turning  through  a  10-10  under 
cast,  Lt.  Draut  landed  the  air 
craft  on  the  strange  Aeld  at  140 
miles  per  hour  with  part  flaps 


Refrigerator  shelvet 
Farm  implements 
Automobile  parts 
Breakfast  foods 
Steam  pumps 
Trucks  and  tractors 


If  rau’re  thinkiB#  of  Boltfaere  u 
a  war  •  town,  boom  -  town,  plaaaa 
taka  thosa  awoUan  pajrrolla  aa  a 
plua.  SolM,  qiiiat,  conaarvativa 
Baltimora  .  .  .  tna  Baltimora  tkat’a 
bean  growing  for  214  yaara  .  .  .  ia 
atill  tbo  amna  normal  markat  un> 
damaatk.  It’a  qulta  a  aolM  citisan. 
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MOUNTAINS  SMELTED 
TO  GET  IRON  FOR  STEEL 

Mountains  of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone  are  charged 
every  year  into  America’s  blast  furnaces.  The  ore  is 
smelted  into  iron  by  volcanic  fires  fanned  by  tornadic 
blasts  of  millions  of  tons  of  super -heated  air.  The 
molten  iron  streams  out  of  the  towering  stacks  day 
and  night,  week  in  and  week  out,  to  be  converted  in¬ 
to  steel — in  1943,  for  war,  the  greatest  tonnage  of  steel 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  Blast  furnace  men,  steel 
men  and  metallurgists,  through  long  experience  and 
continuous  research,  are  building  into  iron  that  better 
quality  essential  to  production  of  the  new  steels  now 
hastening  viaory — the  versatile  steels  that  will  serve 
peace-time  needs  as  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 


FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURER 


FLOWING  IRON 


Flare  of  conflagration,  showering  sparks, 

a  blinding  white,  flowing  stream  of  iron  arc 
background  for  the  technicolor  action  in  the 
cast  house  of  a  blast  furnace  when  the  iron 
“notch”  is  tapped  and  the  metal  runs  out. 

Like  wisps  of  fog,  soft  blue  haze  arises  from 
the  gutters  while  molten  iron  flows  inside 
their  sand-made  banks,  gurgling  and  sparking 
as  it  hurries  to  ladles  waiting  on  railroad  tracb 
below.  Seen  dimly  through  the  hot  haze  and 
silhouetted  against  the  glow,  the  “keeper”  of 
the  furnace  and  his  skilled  crew  go  about 
appointed  tasks  in  perfect  teamwork.  Some 
at  the  “skimmer”  which  separates  slag  from 
iron,  some  to  open  other  runners  to  other 
ladles,  or  to  break  up  floating  islands  of  slag. 

Flowing  iron  spurts  and  splatters  molten 
drops  when  the  cast  comes  to  an  end.  The 
air  blast  throbs  and  pulsates.  The  furnace 
breathes  heavily  like  a  winded  monster.  The 
escape  valve,  released  by  the  blower,  roars 
thunderously.  Quickly  the  mud  gun  is  swung 
into  position  to  plug  the  “notch”  with  clay, 
and  the  iron  is  on  its  way  to  the  open  hearths 
and  Bessemers,  to  become  steel,  spearhead  of 
invasion,  measure  of  freedom. 

The  gorging  big  stacks,  during  long  hours 
between  casts,  stand  purring  and  hissing,  let¬ 
ting  out  a  wisp  of  steam  now  and  then,  while 
the  intense  heat  of  fiery  coke  within  their 
fat,  brick-lined  bellies  smelts  iron  ore,  and 
burning  limestone  fluxes  Impurities  Into  slag. 
Blast  furnaces  are  fed  at  their  tops  from 
cable-drawn  bucket  cars  on  tracks.  These 
“skip  hoists”  daily  haul  up  thousands  of  tons 
of  iron  ore,  coke  and  limestone  from  moun¬ 
tainous  stock  piles. 

175  million  tons  of  heated  air  a  year  are 
blown  into  the  blast  furnaces  of  America  to 
fan  the  coke  fuel  to  smelting  heat.  This  air — 
“wind”  furnace  men  call  it — is  preheated  to 
1,200  degrees  F.,  attains  velocity  of  lOO  to 
300  miles  per  hr.  compared  to  1 50  miles  per 
hr.  for  hurricanes. 

The  spectacular  flame  throwers  you  see 
when  you  pass  through  a  steel  town  arc  not 
blast  furnaces,  but  Bessemer  converters 
(origin  of  the  “hell-with-the-lid-off”  cliche) 
burning  carbon,  silicon  and  manganese  out  of 
molten  iron  to  “convert”  it  into  steel. 

Submarine  ladle,  shown  In  Illustration  and 
used  to  convey  molten  iron  from  the  blast 
furnaces  to  the  steel  works,  was  cooperatively 
developed  by  J&L,  is  now  in  use  in  other 
plants,  can  hold  iron  In  molten  state  24  hours. 

Bead  catalyst,  strange,  rugged  agent  re¬ 
cently  developed  by  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  Inc.,  for  aviation  gasoline,  will 
greatly  increase  aircraft  engine  available 
power  output.  In  peace-time  aviation  these 
new  aviation  gasolines  will  mean  swifter, 
more  extended,  safer  world  transportation. 
A  catalyst  changes  the  arrangement  of  the 
hydrocarbons  In  gasoline  in  some  m^’sterious 
manner  to  produce  better  fuel.  The  bead 
catalyst  resembles  a  pearl-colored  bead. 


Classified  Ads 
Prove  Fruitful 
For  Alaska 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Area 
Provides  Force  for 
Woilc  in  Aleutians 

Albamy,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15— Now 
that  President  Roosevelt’s  visit 
has  cleared  the  fog  somewhat 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  devel* 
opment,  the  story  of  a  classified 
advertising  contribution  to  that 
gigantic  war  project  in  the  north 
gives  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Running  since  June,  a  warm 
weather  campaign  to  recruit 
workers  for  the  construction 
Jobs  in  the  Alaskan  country  has 
made  Albany's  favorite  “dog 
day’’  bon  mot:  “O,  boy,  how  Fd 
like  a  job  in  the  Aleutians." 

Raaponsa  Surprising 

It  was  surprising  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  managers  of  Al¬ 
bany’s  newspapers  to  learn  that 
scores  of  men  from  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  had  signed  up  for  jobs 
in  the  Aleutians,  as  a  result  of, 
and  despite,  the  copy  placed  by 
the  contractors  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

The  catchline  of  copy  was: 
“Rainy,  windy,  muddy,  cold." 
Yet  hundreds  of  men  responded, 
according  to  Harrison  Eaton,  re¬ 
cruiter  for  West  Construction 
Co.,  one  of  the  six  firms  employ¬ 
ing  thousands  of  men  in  the 
building  of  important  attack  and 
defense  bases. 

“Employes,”  read  the  ads, 
“must  stay  one  full  year  on  the 
job  and  live  like  soldiers.” 

The  purpose  of  the  discourag¬ 
ing  copy,  Mr,  Eaton  explained  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  to  weed 
out  the  “weak  sisters"  before 
they  cluttered  up  the  interview¬ 
ing  office.  The  ads  also  warned 
applicants  they  must  pass  rigid 
physical  examinations.  If  they 
got  by  all  the  “tough”  lines,  Mr. 
Iraton  said,  they  could  go  on  to: 
“Attractive  rates  of  pay— 80 
hours'  pay  for  70  hours’  work.” 

Although  the  recruiting  drive 
has  been  going  on  in  a  score  of 
cities,  nowhere  was  newspaper 
advertising  used  as  much  as  in 
Albany,  Mr.  Eaton  explaining  it 
was  done  here  because  this  was 
considered  a  fertile  field  to  reach 
eligible  workers  not  so  tightly 
restrained  by  manpower  controls 
as  in  more  industrialized  re¬ 
gions. 

Day  after  the  day,  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  studded  with  display 
copy  scattered  among  the  alpha¬ 
betical  sections  of  "help  wanted.” 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  ads 
in  as  many  as  eight  different 
classifications  the  same  day — 
from  flunkies  to  sewermen. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  first 
splurge,  the  classified  pages  be¬ 
came  the  talk  of  the  town,  even 
the  white-collared  man  on  the 
street  wanting  to  know  what,  for 
instance,  is  a  flunkie?  ( Mr, 
Eaton  settled  that  for  the  re¬ 
porter:  A  flunkie  waits  on  table 
in  the  mess  hall  and  makes  as 
much  as  $40  to  $50  per  week). 

Supplementing  the  classified 
copy,  occasionally,  was  a  2-col- 
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umn  by  10-inch  display  ad  in 
which  all  the  job  classifications 
were  Itemized,  from  accountant 
to  tractor  operator. 

At  first  the  display  ad  was 
spotted  on  the  sports  pages,  but, 
Mr.  ^ton  said,  it  seemed  to  at¬ 
tract  greater  response  when  it 
was  moved  around  in  this  paper. 

“I’m  rather  glad,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “the  paper  situation 
made  us  do  it  that  way.” 

Before  the  recruiting  drive  be¬ 
gan,  contractors  set  a  goal  of  one 
man  hired  each  day  by  each  in¬ 
terviewer.  With  the  help  of 
advertising,  that  goal  was  sur¬ 
passed  in  Albany. 

“We  did  better  here  than  in 
some  of  the  other  centers,”  Mr. 
E)aton  declared,  giving  credit  to 
the  pull  of  newspaper  copy. 

For  Albany  newspapers,  the 
Aleutians  campaign  has  been  the 
most  extensive  job -  hunt-by- 
classified  during  the  war,  with 
a  possible  exception  of  a  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ward  &  Co.  appeal  for 
workers  a  year  ago. 

Currently,  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  is  following  the 
Aleutian  campaign  style  with 
large  (2  by  12)  classified  dis¬ 
play  copy,  seeking  to  round  up 
workers  for  another  Pacific 
Northwest  construction  job. 

■ 

Radio  Commentators' 
Scripts  Subpenaed 

WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  radio 
station,  and  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  were  ordered  this 
week  to  present  radio  scripts  of 
talks  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  'Tribune  publisher;  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Upton  Close,  Boake 
Carter  and  DeWitt  Emery  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  by  Aug.  16. 

The  demand  was  made  in  sub- 
penas  filed  with  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  in  Chicago  by  the 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
Union  (CIO).  The  subpenas 
were  issued  as  the  result  of  a 
suit  filed  by  the  union  with  the 
FCC  seeking  to  prevent  Station 
WHKC,  Columbus,  O.,  which 
carried  the  programs,  from  re 
newing  its  license. 

The  union  charges  the  statio 
discriminated  against  labor  by 
denying  radio  time  and  censor 
ing  scripts  while  it  allowed  other 
groups  to  attack  with  censorship 
the  New  Deal,  CIO,  Vice-Presi 
dent  Wallace,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  CIO  Political  Ac 
tion  Committee. 

■ 

Recniiting  Aid  Lauded 

Ensign  Alfred  Smith,  officer  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  recruiting  station  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  has  com¬ 
mended  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Newt  for  its  cooperation 
and  gave  credit  to  it  for  the  ma 
jority  of  enlistments  during  the 
ast  two  months.  “The  Maritime 
ervice  appreciates  the  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  of  the  Daily 
News,”  the  commendation  stated 
“Hie  response  of  applicants  from 
Springfield  and  greater  Spring 
field  is  most  gratifying  and  most 
of  them  admitted  they  learned  of 
the  service  through  your  paper. 
We  have  had  record-breaking 
enlistments  due  principally  to 
the  fine  cooperation  of  the  Daily 
News.” 
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•  TELEVISION  BROUGHT  THE  ACTION  RIGHT  INTO  HOMES 


TO  keep  the  public  informed  about 
television  and  to  create  widespread 
interest  in  the  comine  of  "America’s 
next  great  industry,"  RCA  has  made 
many  special  telecasts,  such  as  the 


D'Di^  and  Teheran  Conference  films, 
the  Golden  Gloves  Finals,  and  the 
"Circus  Party”  for  hospitalized  service 
men,  occasions  for  publishing  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  in  television  areas. 


The  above  1000-line  advertisement, 
telling  the  story  of  the  most  dramatic 
subject  television  has  yet  had,  recently 
speared  in  newspapers  of  INew  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Camden. 


■OITOR  A  fUlLI  SHIR  fer  Aa««st  It.  1944 
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CmCOLATION 

Carriers  Turn 
Cadets  in  War 
On  Complaints 

Oklcdioma  City  Papers 
Stage  fGlitory  Contest 
To  Get  34%  Reduction 


By  Georg*  A.  Brondonburg 

When  a  aervice  campaign  by 
newspaper  carriers  results  in  a 
34%  reduction  in  complaints  in 
a  few  months’ 
time,  there  must 
be  a  good  rea¬ 
son  for  It,  espe¬ 
cially  when  car- 
r  i  e  r  Uirnover 
during  the  same 
period  is  zero. 

Such  is  the 
record  of  the 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and 
Timet.  And  here 
are  some  of  the 
reasons: 

First  and  fore¬ 
most  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  was  not  out  after  more 
circulation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
papers  did  not  want  any  more 
business.  They  wanted  more  sat¬ 
isfaction  among  the  customers 
they  had.  And  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  wanted  better  mo¬ 
rale  and  more  happiness  among 
their  carriers. 


Sorrells 


Devised  by  Sorrells 

The  “know  how  ”  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  conceived  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Bob  Sorrells,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  knows  that 
boys  like  to  “play  soldier.”  So, 
when  he  starts  his  eight-week 
campaign  he  named,  it  an  “alert.” 
He  assigned  all  the  carriers  into 
an  army  with  complete  ratings 
and  titles,  and  with  no  hard- 
boiled  sergeants  except  himself. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times’ 
well  -  trained  and  disciplined 
army  had  only  one  objective — 
a  satisfied  group  of  subscribers. 

Every  city  route  carrier  was 
named  a  “cadet”;  each  check-out 
boy  was  a  “lieutenant”;  every 
station  manager  a  “captain.”  The 
army  was  unique  in  that,  like  the 
old  South  American  armies,  the 
personnel  were  all  officers — 
there  were  no  privates.  Sub¬ 
stations  were  “base  headquar¬ 
ters,”  with  appropriate  military 
names. 

The  password  “Precision  Pays” 
krat  the  idea  before  the  carriers. 

'ilie  campaign  took  the  form 
of  a  military  contest  in  which 
victory  meant  defeat  of  the  foe — 
“inefficiency  and  carelessness.” 
Every  “soldier”  was  taught  to 
get  his  collection  books  in  shape 
and  get  acquainted  with  the 
rules  and  r^ulations  all  over 
again.  There  was  a  “tactical 
plan,”  official  “communiques”  in 
the  form  of  a  carrier’s  week¬ 
ly  publication,  together  with 
“flashes”  at  appropriate  times. 

Grading  was  arranged  on  a 
point  system  and  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  of  “warfare”  was  to  be 
concluded  with  the  awarding  of 
prizes  at  a  big  jamboree  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  “war.” 
The  jamboree  was  planned  and 
staged  by  J.  I.  Meyerson,  Okla- 
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homan  and  Times  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  who  acted  as  con¬ 
test  liaison  man. 

Every  soldier  having  no  com¬ 
plaints  received  a  rating  of  100 
points  a  week.  In  addition,  his 
scholastic  standing  at  school  was 
taken  into  consideration  and  re¬ 
ports  were  required  from  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents.  A  representative 
of  the  circulation  department  ' 
visited  five  subscribers  on  each  , 
route  to  get  cross-section  reports  j 
as  to  their  opinions  of  the  car¬ 
rier’s  delivery  service,  courtesy,  | 
etc.  Punctuality  also  earn^  I 
points.  ! 

As  part  of  the  reward  in  a  car¬ 
rier’s  successful  conduct  of  his  ^ 
“war,”  he  received  special  cap,  i 
shirt,  windbreaker,  etc.,  while  j 
the  supervisors  received  weekly  i 
cash  awards.  The  winning  sub-  | 
station  received  a  silver  trophy 
at  the  jamboree  attended  by  471 
carriers  and  witnessed  by  1.200 
spectators  at  Belle  Isle  park. 
Station  F  “flyers”  won  the  trophy  , 
with  18  carriers  making  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  deliveries  in  ' 
eight  weeks,  with  only  97  com-  j 
plaints.  E.  H.  Davenport  was  ; 
their  leader.  •  | 

“All  in  all,  the  contest  proved 
two  things,”  stated  Mr.  Sorrells.  I 
“Complaints  reached  an  all-time 
low;  compliments  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  an  all-time  high.” 

Atlanta  Journal  Wins  Again  : 

’THE  Atlanta  Journal,  for  the  | 
fourth  consecutive  year,  has  j 
been  declared  the  winner  in  the 
newspaper  fleet  division  of  the 
National  Fleet  Safety  Contest 
for  1943-44,  it  was  announced  [ 
this  week  by  the  National  Safety  ! 
Council.  ' 

’The  Journal’s  fleet  of  trucks 
averaged  2.42  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles  driven  during  the  con¬ 
test  year.  This  rate  was  about 
one-half  of  the  average  for  all 
competing  newspaper  fleets. 

’This  year’s  accident  record  is 
not  quite  up  to  par  with  the 
Journal’s  1942-43  rating  of  .044  | 
accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles,  or  its  perfect  record  of  | 
486,000  miles  in  1941.  j 

Considering  wartime  condi-  ' 
tions,  however,  both  as  to  per-  | 
sonnel  and  mechanical  wear  and  | 
tear,  E.  J.  Stevens,  Journal  trans-  I 
portation  manager,  and  his  truck 
drivers  deserve  another  oak 
leaf  on  their  safety  medals. 

Carrier  Notes  ! 

FROM  the  Portland  Oregon  j 
Journal  comes  a  clever  idea  ! 
of  warning  carrier  boys  against 
the  bad  habits  of  “Gremlins.” 
A.  F.  Peterson,  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  is  sending  postal 
cards  each  week  to  carriers,  con¬ 
taining  a  warning  about  some 
Gremlin  habit  they  should  avoid, 
such  as  “Don’t  give  the  Gremlin 
this  chance  to  get  you  in  trou¬ 
ble:  stay  off  your  customer’s 
lawn.”  The  caixls  are  attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  with  Gremlin 
characters.  .  .  .  ’The  Detroit 
Times  has  prepared  an  effective 
collection  of  photostatic  material  I 
in  brochure  form,  depicting  in  I 
words  and  pictures  the  story  of 
“Elevating  the  Newspaper  Boy.” 

It  is  a  history  of  the  Times’  war¬ 
time  program  since  September,  ' 
1942,  on  selling  the  value  of 
newspaper  -  carrying  to  boys, 
parents,  teachers  and  the  public. 


divide  bulky  shipments 


into  smaller  units 


The  handling,  loading,  and  unloading  of  air  express  ship¬ 
ments  is  a  speedy  operation.  Crews  are  well-trained  and 
skillful.  They  know  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  making 
connections,  quick  delivery.  That  is  why  a  big  bulky  shipment 
that  could  have  been  broken  into  smaller  units  is  a  dis¬ 
service  to  shipper  and  receiver  alike.  It  simply  cannot 
be  handled  with  the  same  speed  given  to  ordinary 
shipments.  So  to  expedite  your  own  shipments 
be  sure  they're  made  up  in  easily-handled 
units  whenever  possible. 


A  Money-Savins, 
Hish-SpeedWartimeToel 
for  Every  Business 


As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  been  reduced.  Shippers  nationwide  are  now 
saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air  Express  charges. 
And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on  "hours”,  not  days  and 
weeks — with  3-mile-a-minute  service  direct  to  hundreds  of  U.S. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  "North,  East,  South,  West” — an  informative 
booklet  that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept. 
PR-9,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
or  ask  for  it  at  any  local  ofhre. 


Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  Stcrtes 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  fer  Aegeit  19.  1VN 


Yesterday,  electronics  was  the  dream  of  pcience.  Today,  it  directs  the 
fire  of  big  naval  guns,  detects  the  presence  of  enemy  aircraft,  and  treats 
diseases  hitherto  considered  incurable.  Tomorrow,  the  ix>wer  of  the 
mighty  electron  may  aid  in  bringing  more  speed,  increased  safety  to  rail* 
road  operation.  •  Even  now,  some  of  America’s  outstanding  scientists 
are  exploring  the  use  of  electronics  in  railroading.  Studies  and  experiments 
for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  for  example,  are  being  made  to  determine  the 
applications  of  electronics  in  radio  communications  between  stations 
and  trains  and  between  train  crews— all  with  an  eye  to  increasing  post* 
war  speed  and  safety.  •  The  ’’harnessing  of  the  electron”  is  one  of 
the  many  projects  currently  being  undertaken  by  the  Baltimore  fls  Ohio 
so  that  it  nuiy  bring  to  its  postwar  customers  the  finest  in  rail  service. 


Sftsps,  latom 


si;u>uu 


ft.  PUILlSHEftfer  Ah«ms*  19.  1944 


Cincinncxti  Enqiiirer  Cartoons  that  at  least  two  newspapers  art 
SOMETHING  NEW  and  unusual-  as  beavers  getting  ready 

ly  good  comes  to  our  hands  for  changes  ahead, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio — a  Detroit  Ntrot, 

series  of  2  x  4Vfe  boxes  illus*  which  sends  us  an  unusual  pret- 
trated  with  sprightly  drawings  mean  "preten- 

hitting  such  points  as:  few  and  not  booklet  became 

break  over  stories,  storing  coal  “  is  plastic  bound  at  the  top  and 
in  your  bin.  Enquirer  advertis-  stands  up  on  our  desk  just  like 
ing  growth,  don’t  travel  over  orthodox  chart  talk  whi^ 

the  4th,  staggered  lunch  hours,  advertising  nien  spend  so  many 
women's  wear  ads  in  the  En-  lugging  around.  It 

shoe  **  inches  wide  by  6  incha 

_ _ using  high  and  in  three  colors.  A^ 

small  box  space  entertainingly  ih°ngh  we  are  not  familiar  with 
and  for  the  general  good.  history,  we  11  bet  it  is  really 

a  reduction  of  a  regulation  chart 
talk. 

There  is  a  bound-in  fold  easel 
The  subject  matter  is  that  post* 
war  Detroit  business  will  be 
pretty  sound.  The  only  sugger 
tion  that  we'd  have  to  oiler  is 
that  page  one  of  the  presentation 
might  have  spent  a  little  more 
space  explaining  how  to  work 
the  mechanism.  It’s  simple 
enough  but  we  are  rather  slow 
and  kept  trying  to  figure  that 
easel  out. 

From  the  New  York  World- 
Telepram  comes  a  neat  mailing 
piece  arrestingly  titled  “When 
He  Stops  Buying?”  under  a  pic 
ture  of  Uncle  Sam  loaded  down 
with  ships,  planes,  tanks,  etc. 
The  copy  is  a  rather  scholarly 
discussion  of  the  economic  d- 
fects  and  the  relation  of  advo- 
tising  to  them.  It  is  a  wortlv 
contribution  to  the  national 
thinking  but  we  could  have  stood 
Novel  Foresight  it  a  bit  simpler.  We’re  mentally 

SINCE  WRITING  the  first  few  lazy  and  an  advocate  of  that  old 
paragraphs  of  this  week’s  col-  motto — “they  don’t  toont  to  read 
umn  we  have  received  evidence  it.” 


PROMOTION 


A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  the  term  help  make  constructive  news?  Quirer,  or  don’t 

“post-war”  connoted  flying-  Is  your  newspaper  going  to  take  It  s  a  swe 

wing  airplanes,  angular  houses,  the  lead  in  meeting  veterans’, 
doodle-bug  automobiles  and  a  civic,  industrial,  cultural  and 
general  vague  future  compound-  other  problems?  Will  you  have  j  a 

ed  out  of  Superman,  Buck  Rog-  a  part  in  this  through  contests  Those  Orouds  Again 

ers  and  Flash  Gordon.  As  it  and  events,  speeches,  and  your  WE’RE  just  as  embarrassed  as 

comes  closer,  however,  pressing  own  activities?  can  be,  but  the  New  York 

Now  is  the  time!  It  will  never  Timet  does  such  a  consistently 
You  may  be  war-  swell  job  in  layout  that  it 

weary,  work-weary  and  short-  crashes  this  column  regularly, 
handed,  but  get  in  and  blow  a  We  assure  readers  that  there’s 
seam  for  the  dear  old  Bugle  no  favoritism  and  if  you  get  a 

right  now  and  let’s  hope  your  chance  to  look  at  the  new  Times 

booklet  on  Gotham  dress  de¬ 
signers  you’ll  see  why.  The 
cover  is  glossy  with  a  yellow  tint 
laid  over  a  photo  of  a  spool  of 
thread  and  scissors  reposing  on 
a  greyed  down  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  reverse  title  “they 
have  designs  on  you!”  Inside, 
cut-out  pictures  and  the  same 
yellow  tone  laid  over  newspaper 
clipping  reproductions  does  won¬ 
ders.  The  whole  job  could  be 
used  as  a  text  on  how  to  achieve 
miracles  with  simplicity. 


necessities  become  apparent  and 
the  alert  promotion  manager  can  come  again, 
do  much  to  aid  his  newspaper’s 
transition  into  peace  economy 
when  it  comes. 

A  few  things  at  least  are  cer¬ 
tain  about  any  place  in  America  publisher  appreciates  it  and  sup- 
a  year  after  victory:  ports  you. 

( 1 )  People  will  have  been  up¬ 
rooted  in  a  way  that  will  stir  NNPA  Notebook 

their  interests  and  discontent  as  XHE  LAST  ISSUE  by  NNPA  is 
never  before.  The  old  grooves  the  best  yet  and  a  glance  at 
in  which  many  minds  once  ran  titles  of  sections  wlU  show  why: 
have  been  broken  down  for  gojrf.  -rhe  Home  Inventory  Method  of 
There  will  still  be  grooves— dll-  the  Clevelond  Press,”  "The  Utica 
ferrat  ones.  (pj  y.)  Obterver-Dispatch  and 

(2)  Along  with  this  will  come  pre„  Advertising  School.” 

new  products  and  desires.  Old  Home  PUnnlng  Institute  of  the 
stuff  will  seem  humdrum.  Its  Memphis  Press  Scimitar,"  "Otna- 
no  accident*  that  wars  are  used  ha  World-Herald  Birthday  Par- 
to  mark  turning  points  and  the  ties.”  “Detroit  Times  Softball 
words  “pre-war  ”  and  “post-war  ”  League  for  Carriers.”  ““Launch- 
mean  so  much  whether  applied  ing  the  Goldbergs  Comic  Strip.” 
to  1865,  1918  or  194?.  “Cincinnati  Post  Newspaper 

(3)  Eventually  ^ple  will  story  in  Slides.”  "Miliooukee 

have  more  things  bidding  for  Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation 
their  interest  .  .  .  afternoons  show.”  "New  York  Timet  Story 
spent  driving,  more  theater  go-  qj  Hews  Gathering,”  ““The  Iowa 
ing.  distant  vacations,  wire  re-  poU  ©f  the  Des  Moines  Register 
cordings,  television— to  mention  and  Tribune,"  "Milwaukee  Jour- 
a  few  now  apparent.  nal  Business  Trends.”  ““Louis- 

Don't  Hide  Your  Light  Newspapers  Study  of  Post- 

M  1  iw  1  i  _  u  ij  war  Buying  Intentions,”  ‘“Corpus 

Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  build  christi  Post-war  Industry.” 
your  newspi^r  into  All  of  the  above  is  achtoved  in 

^  its  readers  Md  advertise^  jq  pgggg  Qf  masterful  condensa- 
They  are  receptive.  P® Jt  ^  tion  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
m  your  own  columns,  boxes,  ra  edge  offers  a  unique  service, 
dio,  mailing  pieces,  speeches,  pj^^re  Martlneau  of  Memphis  is 
window  disp^s,  motion  pic-  no  doubt  be 

appreiMte  the  ^  g^nd  a  sample  copy  to 

work  of  the  press  in  the  war.  »  „  ^  already  re- 

Mention  your  accomplishments 


We  Announce  the  Appointment  of 

JACK  KENT 

as  Manager  of  Our  Detroit  Office 
September  1,  1944 


JACK  KENT  well  merits  this  responsible  post 
through  1 0  years  of  successful  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  Chicago  territory. 


The  Detroit  territory  has  very  courageously 
maintained  a  good  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  war.  It  will  become 
vastly  more  important  after  V-Day. 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC 


Ncivspaper  Advertising  Representatives 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  BOSTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ATLANTA  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


ao 
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planes  into  battle  than  planes 


powered  by  any  other 


engine,  if  Pilots  like  Allison  reliability  to  get  there  and 


back  —  durability  to  stand  up  under  more  fighting 


hours — economy  to  extend  range — smoothness 


to  reduce  pilot  fatigue,  ir  This  numerical 


superiority  and  these  Allison 


<]ualities  ha 


added  much  to 


America’s  fighting  edg< 


Thousands  of 


enemy 


planes  have  been  downed 


by  pilots  flying 


fighters. 


P-38—Li^itnmg 


P-)f — Airacobra 


P-do—lvankn/k 


A-lSmd  P-fi—Mtuttng 


Allison*  powered 


P~6) — Kin^inort 


AUimm  b4i  mnmdy  fufmmm  mcm  tmtm 


7m 


KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 


CXNERAL 

MOIOKS 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Eflmy  Smd^  Aptmocm 


Gbnbkal  Motors  Symshony  or  thb  Air  ^  NBC  Ntiwwh 


U.  S.  Army'  pilots  have  flown  more  Allison -powered  fighter 


< 


l»l 
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Housepainting  Now 
A  Strong  Ad  Theme 


By  Frank  E.  Fvhhncm 


FIVE  YEARS  ago,  one  of  our 

friends  in  Pennsylvania  asked 
us  to  have  a  little  talk  with  one 
of  his  prospects  who  had  de¬ 
cided  to  run  a  lull  year’s  sched¬ 
ule  of  paint  adverting.  After 
an  hour’s  talk  and  a  careful 
check-up  of  his  more  than  $12,- 
000  stock  of  paint,  we  ask^  a 
few  questions  and  were  finally 
told,  "Now,  Mr.  Fehlman,  we 
have  got  to  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  In  any  way  offend  the 
‘Master  Painters’  In  our  town. 
We  sell  them  a  lot  of  stuff  and 
they  are  very  touchy.  If  you 
suggest  the  painting  of  a  house 
or  barn,  they  will  be  on  our 
necks.’’ 

About  all  we  could  do  for  our 
friend  was  to  prepare  a  few  ads 
filled  with  glowing  claims  of  the 
brand  he  featured,  and  a  few 
ads  directed  at  consumers  who 
were  invited  to  the  store  to  see 
piles  of  beautiful  literature  that 
had  been  prepared  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  , 

At  the  end  of  three  months 
we  suggested  using  some  copy 
that  amounted  to  this:  “For 
$4.95  you  can  paint  an  average 
kitchen — paint,  so  much;  brush, 
so  much;  sandpaper,  so  much. 
Total  cost  for  supplies  without 
labor— ^.95.’’ 

We  sent  the  ads  to  our  friend; 
he  showed  them  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  A  few  of  them  were  nm 
before  the  “Master  Painters” 
saw  them.  ’That  was  the  end  of 
the  campaign. 

Things  Different  Now 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  enjoyed  our  28  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  York  City  is  that 
old-fashioned,  "corny”  advertis¬ 
ing  is  often  run  in  our  best  pa¬ 
pers.  On  June  28  one  of  our 
department  stores.  Blooming- 
dales,  ran  six  full  columns  in 
the  Sew  York  Sun,  with  this 
heading:  "’There's  nothing  like 
fresh  paint  for  tired  homes.” 

Well,  for  us,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good  night’s  sleep;  there’s 
nothing  like  a  good  bottle  of 
Scotch,  or  nothing  like  a  two- 
inch  steak.  They  are  all  helpful 
when  you  have  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing.  But  you  haven’t  read  any¬ 
thing  yet. 

Continuing,  the  ad  stated, 
“and  there’s  nothing  like  Sher- 
win  -  Williams  paint.  Change 
your  color  scheme— change  your 
outlook  on  life.  It  doesn’t  take 
a  million  dollars — just  imagina¬ 
tion  and  good  paint.  Mom,  Pop 
and  the  kids  can  do  decorator 
stunts  like  painting  two  walls 
in  one  color  and  the  other  two  to 
contrast.  Old  furniture  can  be 
made  attractive  again  with  a 
splash  of  paint  and  some  mod¬ 
ern  upholstery  fabric.  Floors 
lose  their  scars  and  stains  to  a 
good  coat  of  varnish.” 

Here  is  where  they  introduce 
the  “Master  Painter”  line:  “Nat¬ 
urally,  whether  you  expend 
your  own  energy  or  pay  a 
painter,  you  want  a  paint  in 
which  you  can  have  confidence. 
That  means  Sherwin-Williams — 


and  every  one  of  their  products 
measures  up  to  pre-war  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Following  this  brief  state¬ 
ment,  11  different  kinds  of 
paints  were  described,  and  in 
every  description,  the  copy¬ 
writer  took  the  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  to  tell  you  just  how  much 
paint  was  required  to  cover  125 
or  500  square  feet,  and  quoted 
a  price  for  that  amount  of 
coverage. 

By  teis  time,  you  know  why 
we  think  this  kind  of  paint  ad¬ 
vertising  is  just  about  100%  per¬ 
fect.  The  “Master  Painter”  was 
introduced  after  Mom,  Pop  and 
the  children  were  told  they 
could  do  the  job  if  they  cared 
to;  and  then  complete  informa¬ 
tion  was  offered  as  to  just  what 
you  needed  to  do  a  job  and 
what  it  would  cost. 

Here  is  one  of  the  11  para¬ 
graphs: 

"S.W.P.  outside  house  paint, 
gallon  $3.40.  Lasts  2  to  3  times 
longer  than  inferior  paints! 
Gives  a  clean  distinctive  ap¬ 
pearance.  So  smooth  it  resists 
atmospheric  discoloration  and 
preserves  its  color.  A  gallon 
covers  about  360  square  feet 
with  two  coats.  7  colors.  Quart 
$1.15.” 

Painting  Needs  Grow 

Never,  In  our  recollection, 
have  we  seen  so  many  buildingf 
interiors  that  needed  an  imme¬ 
diate  paint  job.  With  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  our  friends  in 
New  England  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States  have 
been  denied  a  good  coat  of  paint 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Your  insurance  friends  will 
tell  you  paint  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  surfaces  of 
homes,  schools  and  plants.  They 
and  your  real  estate  friends  will 
tell  you  that  $50  worth  of  paint 
often  changes  the  eye  value  of 
a  building  by  from  $500  to  as 
much  as  ^,000. 

The  retail  paint  store  folks 
we  know  have  finally  gotten 
over  their  stage  fright  about 
the  “Master  Painter”  and,  as  a 
result,  we  constantly  see  adver¬ 
tisements  urging  home  owners 
to  paint  their  homes,  barns, 
fences  and  do  over  their  walls 
and  floors.  Until  the  war  is  over, 
and  painters  are  again  on  the 
job,  most  home  owners  must 
rely  on  their  own  “elbow 
grease”  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
properties  in  good  shape. 

Don’t  get  the  impression  that 
we  believe  the  average  person 
can  do  as  good  a  job  of  paint¬ 
ing  as  a  trained,  experienced 
painter  who  has  been  at  this 
line  of  work  for  years.  The  only 
point  we  want  to  stress  is  that 
there  just  aren’t  enough  paint¬ 
ers  to  go  around  these  days;  and 
every  day  that  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  our  homes,  offices, 
factories  and  public  buildings  is 
neglected — the  inside  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  constant  exposure 
of  the  outside  surfaces  to  all 


kinds  of  weather  —  tends  to 
shorten  the  life  of  the  property 
and  contribute  to  its  “eye  sore” 
appearance. 

From  our  own  experience 
with  several  paint  stores,  we 
have  found  that  the  simplest 
approach  to  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  is  to  talk  about  one 
unit  at  a  time.  As  an  example, 
devote  one  ad  to  the  repainting 
of  the  basement:  “Get  some 
light  in  the  furnace  room;  clean 
up  the  laundry;  paint  the  stairs 
and  joists  white,  so  that  the 
home  owner,  his  wife  and  kids 
can  move  around  the  basement 
without  knocking  their  brains 
out.” 

Frequency  Schedules 

Then,  use  copy  for  the  kitchen 
with  specific  recommendations 
as  to  what  paint  should  be  used 
and  the  approximate  cost  of  a 
given  area;  then  the  dining 
room,  the  bedrooms,  the  living 
room  and  halls,  the  porch,  and 
finally  the  entire  outside  walls 
and  possibly  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

Assume  that  your  paint  store 
prospect  agrees  to  use  six  dif¬ 
ferent  copy  themes,  as  just  out¬ 
lined.  The  best  results  will  be- 
obtained  if  the  ads  are  run  at 
least  three  days  a  week.  (Note: 
If  you  sell  a  total  of  30  inches  a 
week,  run  the  ads  six  days  a 
week,  5  inches  each.  You’ll  sell 
more  paint  this  way  than  if  you 
run  a  10-inch  ad  three  times  a 
week.) 

The  next  four  months  are 
ideal  painting  months,  so  the 
sooner  you  get  your  paint  store 
friend  in  your  paper  the  sooner 
will  he  have  more  business  and 


certainly  make  more  friends. 
Most  home  owners  have  the 
money  and  if  they  are  given  i 
little  encouragement,  they  can 
do  their  own  painting.  It  re¬ 
quires  more  time,  but  the  lob 
will  be  O.K. 

Important:  Always  include  the 
“Master  Painter”  idea  in  your 
copy;  but  do  as  the  Blooming, 
dale  writer  did — put  the  con¬ 
sumer  first. 


Finds  Hometown  Paper 
On  Nazi  Prisoner 


American  newspapers  appar 
ently  are  popular  with  the  Naa 
soldier,  who  feels  he  needi 
some  straight  news  in  his  read¬ 
ing  diet. 

Sgt.  John  P.  Cox,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  soldier  in  Italy,  said  in  a 
recent  letter: 

“As  you  know  during  the  last 
few  weeks  the  Fifth  Army  has 
been  rounding  up  quite  a  fair 
share  of  prisoners.  The  first 
step  to  be  taken  when  you  do 
get  prisoners  is  to  search  them 
thoroughly  for  whatever  docu¬ 
ments  they  may  have  in  their 
possession. 

“In  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  things,  one  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  ( ? )  had  a  copy  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  Overseas 
Edition  which  was  actually  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  most 
recent  issues  I  had  received.  1 
promptly  relieved  him  of  any 
further  responsibilities  in  the 
case,  thank^  him  greatly,  and 
the  fact  is  that  I  was  so  sur 
prised  to  find  it  that  I  com¬ 
pletely  forgot  to  ask  him  where 
he  got  it.” 


The  Type  Meta/  QUIZ 


THE  QUESTION: 


What  are  the  essential  features  of 
the  Imperial  Plus  Plan  for  control¬ 
ling  metal  supplies? 


THE  ANSWER: 


The  Plus  Plan  calls  for  a  regular 
analysis  of  samples  of  your  metal 
...  a  complete  report  of  your 
metal's  condition  after  the  analysis 
.  .  .  and  the  immediate  care  of  your 
metal. 


a 


I  Write  today  for  complete  details 
on  the  Plus  Plan. 
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65-y[AR-0LD  TRIPE  TASIY  AS  DAT 

IT  WAS  PACRED'-says  luagrv  tracer 


1880  Container  Was  Dented  and  Rusty,  Too 


In  1935,  AN  English  grocer  found  two 
dented,  rusty  cans  of  tripe  marked  “Choice 
—The  Best”  in  his  old  stock. 

He  opened  one  and  ate  it.  The  other  was 
opened  by  London  scientists.  They  fed  the 
tripe  to  young,  laboratory  rats  for  twenty 
days. 

Canned  in  1880  by  a  famous  firm  of 
American  packers,  the  tripe  failed  to  faze 
either  the  grocer  or  the  rats,  according  to 
the  International  Tin  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Council,  Middlesex,  England. 

There  is  more  significance  to  this  singular 
little  news  item  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  For  it  underscores  how  fallacious  a 
current  popular  belief  is. 

Fallacy  Exposed 

Hie  belief:  It  isn’t  safe  to  buy  rusted, 
dented  cans  of  food.  Many  women  in  your 


community  may  have  this  belief. 

As  you  know,  food  in  cans  keeps  because 
any  spoilage  organisms  are  destroyed  by 
heat  and  because  the  can  is  hermetically 
sealed. 

So,  a  dented  can  with  rust  spots  on  the 
outside  is  just  as  safe  as  any  other  can. 

And  Besides  .  .  . 

You  may  have  seen  another  popular 
fallacy  about  canned  foods  enacted  in  your 
own  home.  Your  wife  opens  a  can  of  food. 
Then,  with  all  speed  as  if  pursued  by  the 
Devil  himself,  she  hurries  to  empty  the 
open  can  into  a  china  dish. 

Then  and  only  then,  she  believes,  is  it 
safe  to  put  the  canned  food  into  the  re¬ 
frigerator. 

Well!  Even  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 


. . .  tasted  choice,  too. 


ture  has  a  pamphlet  on  this  one.  For  as  has 
been  shown  many  times  over,  it  is  as  safe  to 
leave  food  in  an  open  can  as  to  empty  it 
into  another  container.  The  rule  for  keep¬ 
ing  any  food  is  “keep  it  cool  and  keep  it 
covered.” 


No  difference  inside. 


We  both  have  a  share  in  combating  these 
and  similar  fallacies  about  canned  foods. 
As  the  single  largest  maker  of  food  con¬ 
tainers,  we  are  intensely  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  true  facts  about  canned  foods  widely 
understood.  And  you  have  a  direct  inter¬ 
est  in  your  community’s  understanding  of 
canned  foods  and  eating  habits.  So  has 
every  retail  food  advertiser  in  your  town. 

“The  Canned  Food  Hand¬ 
book”  is  a  simple  yet  com¬ 
prehensive  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  canned 
foods.  It  may  be  of  great 
value  to  your  food  depart¬ 
ment  in  planning  advertising 
with  local  food  stores.  A  copy 
is  available  for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  CAN 
COMPANY 


230  Park  Avmi»«,  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Coanpcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  /rom-poye  14 

throughout  the  U.  S.  Scheduled 
to  appear  on  women’s  pages,  the 
ads  will  include  recipes.  A  radio 
campaign  will  also  be  carried 
on.  F^eral  Advertising,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

To  announce  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  direct  radio-telegraph 
service  with  Bombay  at  reduced 
rates  R.  C.  A.  Communications. 
Inc.,  ran  a  360-line  ad  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  Boston  newspapers  this 
week.  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

McCann-Erickson’s  Rio  office 
has  been  selected  to  handle  the 
advertising  in  Brazil  of  Philips 
DO  Brasil  S.  A.,  Brazilian  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Philips  radios  and 
other  products.  All  media  ex¬ 
cept  outdoor  will  be  used.  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  is  already  han¬ 
dling  the  Philips  advertising  in 
Argentina. 

Mason,  Aii  &  Magenheimer, 
maker  of  candy  products,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Bert 
Nevins  Associates  to  develop  a 
post-war  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Cresta  Blanca  Wine  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  has  appointed  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
to  handle  the  advertising  for 
Dubonnet,  and  Vermouth  by 
Dubonnet,  effective  Sept.  1. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San¬ 
tiago,  has  been  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  Orange  Crush  advertising  in 
Cuba  and  the  agency’s  Calcutta 
office  has  been  selected  to  han¬ 
dle  publicity  and  advertising 
for  the  Governor’s  Red  Cross 
appeal  for  1944-45. 

Using  newspapers  and  car 
cards  C.  A.  Abbott  &  Co.,  maker 
of  Abbott’s  Bitters,  has  released 
a  test  campaign  in  selected  cities 
to  nm  for  a  year.  The  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  be  in  comic  strip 
form  and  will  appear  weekly  in 
Chicago  and  Washington  papers. 
National  magazines  and  trade 
papers  will  also  be  used.  The 
agency  is  Theodore  A.  Newhoff, 
^Itimore. 

Redbook  Magazine  has  named 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  account. 

The  Sun  ’Tube  Corp.  of  Hill¬ 
side,  N.  J..  maker  of  collapsible 
tub^,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Doherty,  CUffo^  and 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  as  its  advertising 
agent. 

Taylorcraft  Aviation  Corp., 
manufacturer  of  light  airplanes, 
Alliance,  O.,  is  renewing  its  ad¬ 
vertising  through  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland. 

American  Liquor  Distribu- 
TORB,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  named 
Holder  Morrow  Collier,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  direct  its  advertising 
for  Ron  Bombo  Rum. 

Through  Douglas  D.  Simon, 
Advertising,  Hiberman  Bros. 
New  York,  are  releasing  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  L’Aiglon  Dresses.  The 
ads  will  measure  1,250  lines  and 
will  run  in  16  key  (dty  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  the  first  ad  appearing 
Sept  10. 

Hulse  Import  Co.,  Wines  and 
Liquors,  San  Francisco,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Brisacher,  Van  Norden 


&  Staff  to  direct  its  advertising. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 
will  transfer  its  account  to  Ped¬ 
lar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  they  have  resigned 
the  account  of  the  Emigrant  In¬ 
dustrial  Savings  Bank,  New 
York. 

Hall  Bros.,  Inc.,  maker  of 
Hallmark  Greeting  Cards,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  has  appointed 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  direct  its  advertising, 
effective  Oct.  7. 

To  handle  its  advertising  on 
Loress  facial  tissues.  Personal 
Products  Corp.,  Milltown,  N,  J., 
has  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.  Research  work  is  now 
under  way. 

Kemmerrer,  Inc.,  Hollywood, 
has  been  named  to  direct  the 
national  advertising  of  the  Hotel 
Last  Frontier,  Las  Vegas,  Nev, 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

HAROLD  E.  WEINHOLTZ  and 

William  D.  McCuaig  have 
joined  the  International  Division 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.  Mr. 
Weinholtz  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  and  forwarder  and 
was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Mr.  McCuaig 
will  serve  the  agency  as  contact 
man  and  consultant  on  Latin 
American  radio,  coming  directly 
from  the  Algiers  output  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  a  consultant  and 
writer  for  the  radio  division  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  in  New  York. 

Mary  Sharp  has  been  named 
director  of  fashion  advertising 
emanating  from  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  offices  of  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  Mrs.  Sharp 
was  formerly  associated  with 
the  retail  promotion  department 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  and  has  been 
program  chairman  and  acting 
regional  director  of  the  Chicago 
Fashion  Group  since  Jan.  1. 

Joel  F.  Jacobs,  account  exec¬ 
utive  at  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk, 
Inc,,  for  13  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive 
for  Doherty,  Clifford  and  Schen- 
field,  Inc.  He  will  handle  the 
Bristol-Myers  and  Reid’s  Ice 
Cream  accounts. 

Forrest  C.  Pearson  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Duncan  A. 
Scott  k  Co.  Assisting  him  is  T,ee 
Willson,  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

David  S.  Hogmer  has  joined 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  as  space  buyer  in  the 
media  department.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
National  Starch  Products,  Inc. 

Kathryn  Day,  formerly  fash¬ 
ion  publicity  director  of  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  has 
joined  the  Hazard  Advertising 
Co.  as  fashion  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  consultant. 

Raymond  Knight,  formerly 
production  manager  of  the  Blue 
Network,  has  joined  Young  k 
Rubicam,  Inc.  He  will  direct  the 
new  Ed  Wynn  program. 


Tom  Langan,  formerly  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld¬ 
ing  as  a  writer  and  script  con¬ 
sultant. 

Eric  Ainsworth  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  merchandising  director 
of  Duane  Jones  Co.  He  was 
formerly  associate  advertising 
manager  at  Schenley  Distillers 
Corp. 

Earle  Batreau  L’Hommedieu, 
formerly  of  American  City  Bu¬ 
reau,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

O.  Morley  Tanney  has  been 
named  traffic  manager  of  the 
radio  department  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co,,  Inc. 

Neal  Nyland,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Nash  Motors  Corp. 
and  the  Plymouth  division  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  has  joined  the 
account  staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.  •  He  will  work  on  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Institute  ac¬ 
count. 

Nan  Pendrell  has  been  named 
to  head  the  copy  department  of 
Chernow  (^. 

William  A.  Herrington,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  research  with 
Geyer,  Cornell  and  Newell,  Inc., 
has  b^n  appointed  head  of  the 
listening  area  measurements  de¬ 
partment  of  C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc. 

John  J.  Schewd,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Julius  Wile 
Sons  k  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of 
Schenley  Distillers  Corp. 

Patsy  Murphy,  continuity 
writer  for  CJBC,  Toronto,  has 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam  where 
she  will  write  commercial  scripts 
for  radio. 

Mal  McCrady,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  and  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  has  become 
associated  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  with  Frank  H.  Kaufman 
&  Co. 

Charles  R.  Nazarian,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  office  of 
Advertising  Age,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  ^itorial  staff  of 
the  United  States  Tobacco  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Harry  Rauch,  formerly  maga¬ 
zine  editor  of  the  Blue  Network, 
has  joined  the  radio  publicity 
division  of  Young  k  Rubicam. 


Samuel  Leitman,  fonneiiy 
with  Regent  Studios,  has  opemd 
his  own  advertising  art  studio 
Leitman  Studios,  Advertiilns 
Art,  at  158  E.  42nd  St.  ^ 

Sydney  J.  Mass  has  become  a 
member  of  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  staff  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Distilling  Corp.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lt.  Mass  was  recently 
placed  on  the  Army’s  inactive 
list. 

Cpl.  Norman  Sharrock,  who 
joined  the  army  after  22  yean 
with  Campbell-Ewald  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Detroit,  landed  in 
France  piloting  a  jeep,  a  note  to 
Henry  Ewald  relates. 

Ivan  B.  Romig,  for  the  last  14 
years,  the  publisher,  advertising 
and  promotion  director  of  Sports 
Afield  magazine,  has  taken  over 
the  control  of  the  W.  L.  Black 
Advertising  Agency,  Reading, 
Pa.  W.  L.  Black,  who  founded 
the  agency  seven  years  ago,  is 
leaving  for  the  South  Pacific  as 
a  war  correspondent. 

C.  C.  Lockwood,  who  has  been 
connected  with  Chrysler  for 
over  20  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed  advertising  -  business 
manager  of  Chrysler  Division. 
Chrysler  Corp. 

Miss  Emily  Funk  has  been 
made  head  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ivey  &  Ellington,  Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

Larry  Day,  formerly  with  I. 
J.  Fox,  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Norman  D.  Waters  k 
Associates. 

H.  Dudley  Kellogg,  recently 
released  by  the  Army,  hu 
joined  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  an  industrial  copy¬ 
writer. 

Lawrence  L.  Schoonover,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of 
Underwood  &  Underwood,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Gotham 
Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 

William  H.  Eynon,  radio  di¬ 
rector,  and  Henry  B.  Humprbbt, 
Jr.,  New  York  office  manager, 
have  been  elected  vice-pi^- 
dents  of  H.  B.  Humphrey  Co. 

Bernard  M.  Kliman,  formeriy 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  I.  Schneierson  &  Sons, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
director  of  the  Gruen  Watdi  Co. 


Ambitious  Composing  Room  Exocutivo 

Alert,  trained,  union,  willing  composing  room  executive,  who 
can  give  the  right  supenrision  and  typognqihicsl  appearance  to 
a  live,  prise-winning  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Miut  be  aUs 
to  hit  deadlines;  amenable  to  changing  ideas,  make-up,  expan- 
slons.  Shop  has  good  staff  due  to  fair  but  efficient  foremanshlp 
in  the  past. 

A  good  salary,  in  a  progressive,  beautiful  norlda  city,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  churches  and  recreation  attractions. 

Our  preference  is  a  man  who  at  present  is  occupying  the  sscosid 
position  or  assistant  foremanshlp  on  a  dally  newqMqMr.  and  who 
feels  he  has  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 

We  think  we  have  a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Olys 
all  details  in  first  letter  which  we  will  hold  in  strictest  cob- 
fldence.  Box  888,  Bdltor  3s  Publisher. 
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WHEN  Stoppage  occurs  in  the  Cunous 
fifty''  machine  guns  used  on  our 
war  planes,  it's  quickly  detected  and 
cleared  by  a  ^^thinking  machine."  This 
Kidde  Pneumatic  Machine  Cun  Charger, 
operated  by  compressed  gas,corrects  gun¬ 
charging  troubles  or  stoppages,  gets  gun 
firing  again — all  within  one-half  second! 


V-* 


Gases-under-pressure,  harnessed  by 
Walter  Kidde  &  Company^  are 
serving  our  fighting  men  in  many 
ingenious  ways.  After  the  war 
theyU  serve  you.  Look  for  them! 


VtlTEI  KIDDE  I  CDMPKNT,  INC.,  NEW  TIDK  S,  N.  T. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Newsmen  Active 
In  Coast  Guard 
Photo  Branch 

News  Sense  Valuable. 
Soys  Officer  .  .  .  Technical 
Angle  Easily  Taught 

By  Jack  Price 

Although  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  is  celebrating  its  154th 
anniversary,  its  photographic 
section  was  only  born  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Starting  from 
scratch  with  barely  a  corporal's 
guard,  the  photographic  staff 
has  grown  to  about  100  compe¬ 
tent  cameramen. 

The  growth  of  the  photo  sec¬ 
tion  may  not  appear  great  when 
compared  to  other  branches  of 
the  service  but  it  has  produced 
one  of  the  finest  pictorial  cover¬ 
ages  of  the  war.  Unlike  other 
branches  of  the  service,  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  maintain 
any  special  school  for  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Under  Reed-HiU 

Under  the  direction  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Reed-Hill  and  his  assistant, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Jack  Dixon,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  section  has  been  built 
into  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
its  kind.  Although  many  of  the 
Coast  Guard  photographers  have 
been  former  newscameramen. 
others  have  had  to  make  the 
grade  the  hard  way. 

In  explaining  how  the  system 
works,  Comdr.  Dixon,  a  former 
newsphotographer  who  has 
worked  for  most  of  the  Boston 
newspapers,  points  out  that  time 
was  the  essential  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  competent  crew  of 
photographers. 

He  says  the  Coast  Guard  did 
not  wish  to  lose  valuable  time  in 
training  men  who  needed  no 
training  in  photography.  The 
men  who  were  former  news 
photographers  were  given  their 
indoctrination  courses  and  sent 
out  to  the  various  fronts  with¬ 
out  any  special  schooling  in  .the 
art  of  photography.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  commanding  officers, 
a  man  who  was  schooled  in 
newspaper  work  in  civilian  life 
and  who  wanted  to  take  up  pho¬ 
tography  was  a  splendid  appli¬ 
cant. 

Because  most  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  was  of  a  news 
type,  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonnel  depended  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  past  news  experience. 
Some  of  the  best  men  on  his 
staff,  says  Comdr.  Dixon,  were 
former  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors.  When  capable  cam¬ 
eramen  were  needed  in  a  hurry 
there  was  no  time  fbr  special 
training,  so  newsmen  were  given 
cameras  and,  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  they  could  ^ean  from  the 
ex-professionals  in  operation  of 
the  camera,  they  were  rushed 
to  the  fron^ 

Comdr.  Dixon  believes  that 
the  newspaperman  knows  what 
makes  a  good  picture,  and  with 
his  training  in  news  work, 
whether  as  reporter  or  editor, 
he  will  produce  the  best  results 


after  he  has  mastered  the  sim¬ 
ple  routine  of  camera  operation. 
He  further  believes  that  the 
actual  operation  of  the  camera 
is  more  or  less  a  technical  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  not  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter.  That  his  convictions  have 
been  more  than  amply  sustained 
by  the  results,  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
invasion  photos  made  recently 
were  taken  by  former  reporters 
and  editors. 

The  Coast  Guard  photo¬ 
graphic  section  is  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  large  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization.  Regardless  of  where  a 
Coast  Guard  cameraman  is  sent 
he  keeps  in  contact  with  Comdr. 
Dixon,  who  takes  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  his  welfare.  The  pho¬ 
tographers  feel  free  to  bring 
their  problems  to  him  and  he  in 
turn  feels  it  his  duty  to  help  the 
individual. 

The  Speed  Graphic  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  standairi  camera  for 
all  Coast  Guard  photographers. 
TTiere  are  some  other  types  of 
cameras  used  but  they  are  very 
few.  Photographers  try  to 
process  their  films  if  facilities 
are  available  but  generally  the 
work  is  done  in  the  home  lab¬ 
oratory.  Some  of  the  Coast 
Guard  ships  have  small  dark¬ 
rooms  whiere  small  quantities  of 
films  are  developed  and  printed. 

Tlie  comparatively  small  main 
laboratory  is  manned  by  a  staff 
which  operates  in  three  shifts. 
The  demand  for  Coast  Guard 
photos  has  grown  to  unprece¬ 
dented  size  and  the  type  of  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  Coast  Guard  cam¬ 
eramen  has  become  extremely 
popular.  Although  the  unit  as 
a  whole  is  a  seagoing  outfit. 
Coast  Guard  photographers  have 
done  yeoman  service  on  land. 
They  have  covered  landings 
along  with  their  confreres  of 
the  Navy,  Marine  and  the  Army. 

Some  Staii  Members 

A  few  of  the  former  newspa¬ 
per  cameramen  who  are  now 
shooting  pictures  for  the  Coast 
Guard  are  Bill  Forsythe,  former 
AP  staffer;  Scott  Wigle.  of  the 
Detroit  Timet,  who  took  the  first 
Invasion  photo  published  here; 
Jack  January,  formerly  of  the 
St.  Louts  Pott  Dispatch,  who 
made  the  famous  U-boat  battle 
photos  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Spencer;  John  Gerard, 
also  of  the  Post-Dispatch;  Ray 
Platnick,  formerly  of  PM,  who 
made  pictorial  history  with  his 
Pacific  Island  invasion  shots; 
Arthur  Green,  formerly  with 
Acme,  who  was  credit^  with 
some  rare  explosion  and  rescue 
photos  at  sea.  and  Bob  Gates, 
formerly  with  the  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

Captain  Reed-Hill,  the  veteran 
press-relations  officer  also  takes 
a  keen,  interest  in  the  individ¬ 
uals.  He  knows  every  man  of 
the  photographic  staff  and  has 
made  a  study  of  his  background 
and  possibilities.  He  shifts  the 
photographers  around  like  chess¬ 
men,  allowing  each  to  perform 
according  to  his  assignment  and 
capabilities.  Like  the  seasoned 
city  editor,  he  knows  which 
man  is  best  fitted  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  task  and  when  the  job  is 
done  he  is  first  to  congratulate 
hipi.  It  works  wonders  for  their 
itmrale,  he  states. 

AS  a  feature  in  connection 


with  the  commemoration  of  the 
154th  anniversary,  the  Coast 
Guard  staged  an  exhibition  at 
the  National  Press  Club  of  the 
best  combat  art  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  display  was  viewed 
by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Press  Club  and  special  com¬ 
mendation  was  made  for  the 
bMt  pictures.  Vice-Admiral 
Waesche,  Coast  Guard  com¬ 
mandant,  inspected  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  sent  congratulatory 
messages  to  the  men  whose  work 
was  outstanding. 

Incidentally,  the  exhibition 
was  strictly  a  display  of  per¬ 
sonal  accomplishments  of  Coast 
Guard  members  and  in  no  man¬ 
ner  was  it  either  a  contest  or  a 
competition  with  the  similar 
type  work  produced  by  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services. 
■ 

Public  Stirred  Up, 
Editors  Are  in  Stir 

Editors  of  four  Chilean  news¬ 
papers  were  freed  on  bail  Aug. 
12  after  being  in  jail  four  days 
for  contempt  of  court  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  newspapers' 
handling  of  Chile's  most  sensa¬ 
tional  crime  in  years,  according 
to  United  Press. 

They  are  Mario  Planet,  editor 
of  Ultima  Hora;  Rene  Olivares, 
Noticias  Graficas;  Carlos  Barry 
El  Chileno;  and  Enrique  Castro, 
Ultima  Hora. 

Charges  were  brought  against 
them  by  defense  lawyers  of  Dr. 
Guido  Pelissier,  central  figure  in 
the  case.  Last  June  Pelissier,  a 
31-year-old  physician,  stumbled 
out  of  a  blood-stained  car  at  a 
police  station,  his  hand  clasped 
over  a  bullet  wound  in  his  chest. 

In  the  car.  dying,  was  pretty 
17-year-old  Alicia  Bohn,  a  stu¬ 
dent  nurse,  with  a  bullet  in  the 
back  of  her  head.  Pellissier 
claimed  they  had  been  held  up 
by  bandits,  but  the  press  hinted 
the  doctor  knew  more  than  he 
cared  to  say  and  soon  the  entire 
country  was  passionately  di¬ 
vided  into  two  camps. 

The  judge  handling  the  case 
released  Pelissier  for  lack  of 
evidence;  then  some  10,000  per¬ 
sons  signed  an  appeal  to  the 
president  to  name  another  judge, 
the  U.P.  dispatch  reports,  and 
thousands  paraded  in  the  rain 
to  the  presidential  palace  de¬ 
manding  the  doctor's  head. 

For  weeks  the  story  mush¬ 
roomed  into  bigger,  better  lay¬ 
outs,  says  U.P.,  War  news  was 
relegated  to  second  place,  and 
the  end  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  sight. 

The  exact  basis  of  the  charge 
placed  against  the  editors  is  not 
stated. 

■ 

FM  Site  Purchased 

Radio  station  WHYN  of 
Holyoke.  Mass.,  has  purchased 
almost  the  entire  summit  of  Mt. 
Tom,  highest  landmark  in  the 
Connecticut  valley,  as  the  site  of 
a  television  and  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  station.  Mrs.  Minnie  R. 
Dwight,  publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  -  Telegram,  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  W.  DeRose,  publisher  of 
the  Northampton  Daily  Hamp¬ 
shire  Gazette,  principal  stock¬ 
holders  of,^e  Hampden-Hamp- 
shire  corp<mtion,  owners  of  the 
radio  station,  have  announced. 


Odd  Cartoon 
Portraits  Adorn 
pro's  Quarters 

14th  AAF  Headquam^ 
Somewhere  in  China — In  a  mad 
and  lime  building  housing  the 
headquarters  of  Major  Genenl 
Claire  L.  Chennault's  14th  U.  S. 
AAF,  is  one  of  the  most  unuiuai 
collections  of  cartoon  portnik 
in  existence.  It  is  in  the  office 
of  the  Public  Relations  Officer 
in  the  command  where  war 
correspondents  representini 
newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  congregate  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  and  file  the  storiei 
the  world  at  home  is  waiting  to 
read. 

As  each  correspondent  enten 
the  office  he  is  sketched  in  a 
characteristic  pose  by  Major 
Richard  W.  Kirschbaum,  former 
cartoonist  and  aviation  reporter 
for  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  Evenng 
News.  The  humorous  but  kind¬ 
ly  “portraits”  are  then  signed  by 
the  victims  and  placed  on  the 
mud  walls  for  posterity— or  ai 
long  as  the  walls  will  last. 

To  date  the  list  includes;  Paul 
Feng,.  Central  News,  China; 
Teddy  White.  Time  &  Lift: 
Harry  Zinder,  Time  &  Life;  W 
Jurgens,  March  of  Time;  George 
Johnston.  Melbourne  (Aus.) 
Argus;  Clyde  A.  Farnsworth, 
Associated  Press;  Albert  Raven- 
holt,  United  Press;  James  Burke. 
International  News  Service;  Fa¬ 
bian  Chow,  Chinese  Minist^  of 
Information;  George  Alexander 
son.  Department  of  State;  Bob 
Bryant,  International  News  Pk- 
tures;  Major  Kirschbaum. 
sketched  by  Graham  Barrow, 
Reuters,  London;  Bill  Boni,  AF; 
Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York 
Times;  Fred  Barton,  Amertew 
Legion  Monthly;  Lt.  Col.  Frank 
DeK.  Huyler,  14th  AAF  Public 
Relations  Officer;  Howard  Baer. 
Esquire;  John  Hlavacek,  UP.; 
T/Sgt.  Robert  McGregor,  staff 
photographer,  and  Toby  Wiant 
AP. 

Others  are  being  added  daily 
as  they  filter  over  the  "hump" 
into  China. 

■ 

British  Press  Features 
U.  S.  Drive  in  France 

The  majority  of  British  news¬ 
papers  are  going  the  whole  way 
to  give  American  troops  full 
credit  for  their  breakthrough  in 
France,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

Whereas  they  formerly  head¬ 
lined  that  the  “Allies”  captured 
this  area  or  the  "AUies" 
smashed  through  that,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press  now  is  featuring  the 
Yanks  and  Doughboys  in  its 
biggest  type. 

■ 

WRNL  Transferred 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  of  the  Richmond 
Radio  Corporation,  licensee  of 
Station  WRNL.  from  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan,  Douglas  Southall 
Freeman  and  D.  Tennant  Bryan 
to  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Times-  Dispatch  and  News- 
Leader. 
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Society  Editor 
Broke  Story  on 
FDR  in  Hawaii 


shoot  whh 


Mention  in  Letter  irom 
Serviceman  Revealed 
President's  Trip 
By  Russell  E.  Smith 

It  took  a  girl  society  editor  to 
mike  the  error  that  made  big 
news.  Only  it  wasn’t  on  the 
front  page  but  hidden  away  in 
the  society  columns  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World! 

Errors  often  make  big  news 
and  it  was  an  error,  one  that  the 
World  is  not  proud  about,  that 
might  have  caused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  release  the  story  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  visit  to 
Hawaii  several  days  before  it 
otherwise  would  have  been 
available. 

No  Secret 

Actually  it  was  no  secret — but 
newspapers  had  been  asked  un¬ 
der  the  voluntary  censorship 
code  not  to  divulge  any  news  of 
the  President’s  trip.  People  on 
the  street  for  days  had  talked 
about  his  being  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  after  making  his  accept¬ 
ance  speech  to  the  Democratic 


before  Roosevelt  and  MacAr- 
thur  or  had  seen  the  President 
in  the  Pacific. 

However,  Tuesday  night,  Aug. 
8,  when  Katherine  Walling,  the 
World’s 


_  women  s  editor,  pre¬ 
pared  her  society  gossip  col¬ 
umn,  "Kay’s  Day’’  it  slipped 
through  the  copy  desk  with  a 
paragraph  • 


_  about  Mrs.  R.  T. 

Mac^chern’s  receiving  a  letter 
from  her  son  telling  about  his 
regiment  parading  for  FDR. 

Like  all  “slips  that  pass  in  the 


few  innocent  lines  on  the  World’s 
■the  story  was  re¬ 


society  page — the  story  was  re¬ 
leased  officially. 

Thursday  night  a  Blue  Net- 
remarked 


work  commentator  _ 

that  a  Tulsa  newspaper  ( he  men¬ 
tioned  the  wrong  one)  had  car¬ 
ried  the  biggest  news  story  of 
the  day  in  a  little  letter  printed 
in  a  secluded  corner. 


G-E  Midsets . . .  sood  for  close-up  or  Ions  shot . . .  helped  set  these  pictures. 
"Open  flash"  by  Albert  Westelin,  Chicaso  TIMES.  Two  G-E  No.  9’s  in 
Hunter  reflectors  provided  "telephoto  reach”  to  aid  extra  fast  film. 

Keep  buying  War  Bonds  and  KEEP  the  War  Bonds  you  buy 


FDR  Thanks  Press 

Washington,  Aug.  17 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  expressed  his  ap- 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Hear  tMs  G^S  radio  progratmo:  **7%o  O^E  AlUOirl  Orohootra'*,  Sunday  10  p.  m. 
EWT,  NBC:  **Tko  World  Today**  now,  ooory  uwkday  i:i5  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

The  Lady 
Objects 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher: 

It  was  with  considerable 
amusement  and  interest  that  I 
read  an  article  in  your  June  is* 
sue,  “Girl  Reporters?  Opinion  Is 
Divided,”  and  I  believe  it  was 
from  the  pen  of  someone  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  milling  around  the 
good  earth  by  the  name  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Playfair.  It  is  too  bad  his 
name  wasn’t  Fairplay. 

The  editors  of  tte  four  Boston 
newspapers,  quoted  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  Playfair’s  yarn,  evi¬ 
dently  haven’t  bad  much  contact 
with  any  good  women  reporters 
and  I  really  am  foolish  enough 
to  believe  that  I  am  one. 

I  feel  that  so  much  space  has 
been  given  to  the  editors  and 
their  willy-nilly  remarks  that 
some  space  should  be  assigned 
to  a  newspaper  woman’s  ideas 
on  the  subject. 

’The  one  veteran  managing 
editor  who  was  quoted  at  least 
gave  women  reporters  credit  for 
having  a  wee  bit  of  horse  sense. 
He  rates  with  me  and  I  don’t 
think  he  is  entirely  hopeless. 

“Goon  and  Moron" 

’The  “crack”  city  editor  who 
hired  a  woman  reporter  and 
then  threw  up  his  chubby  little 
hands  and  said,  “Never  again, 
they  can’t  take  orders,”  is  a  goon 
of  the  first  water.  In  fact  he 
borders  on  being  a  Moron. 

I’ve  yet  to  see  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  lean  over  the  “tough” 
shoulders  of  any  city  editor 
while  he  reads  her  copy. 

Newspaper  women  rush  around 
no  office  smoking  cigarettes.  The 
toughest  one  has  mentality 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  “LGR.” 
(Little  girl’s  room  to  the  four 
brilliant  Boston  editors.) 

As  for  wearing  hats — well, 
they  went  out  with  nickel  beer. 

No  reimrter  weeps  as  she 
grabs  a  picture  from  the  wall  in 
the  home  of  any  war  casualty. 
Most  of  the  survivors  are  the 
first  ones  to  bring  down  to  a 
newspaper  office  the  pictiu-e  of 
the  son  or  huband  of  the  injured 
or  killed. 

Newspaper  women,  unless  they 
are  utterly  devoid  of  the  brains 
the  Good  Lord  gave  them,  do 
not  leave  tissue  handkerchiefs, 
soiled,  b^ind  typewriters,  when 
they  quit  for  ^e  day.  And  if 
they  did  it  would  be  better  than 
tobacco  juice  on  the  floor  or  an 
ill  smelling  pipe  lying  on  a  desk. 

“’They’re  fine  for  many  things 
but  not  for  police  work.”  Well — 

I  am  a  police  reporter.  I’ve 
waded  in  more  blood  during  my 
career  than  most  of  those  four 
Boston  editors  have  in  their  four 
bodies.  And  I  don’t  mean  may¬ 
be.  I  don’t  need  an  escort  home 
either.  I’ve  never  been  waylaid 
and  I’m  not  the  world’s  most 
imattractive  woman  reporter 
either.  Tve  covered  a  lot  of 
“brawls”  and  fires,  too. 

In  addition  to  hundreds  of 
traffic  accidents,  not  all  in  day¬ 
light,  also  a  few  where  as  many 
as  four  were  killed  at  one  time, 
I’ve  been  to  hundreds  of  fires, 
been  out  on  drownings,  helped 
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dig  murdered  bodies  out  of  cel¬ 
lars,  assisted  injured  passengers 
in  national  publicized  train 
wrecks,  been  in  on  gory  mur¬ 
ders,  have  seen  criminals  third 
degreed  and  given  the  “works,” 
and  I’ve  the  first  time  to  swoon 
or  get  a  weak  feeling  in  my 
“tummy.” 

I’m  also  a  reporter  who  in¬ 
hales  when  she  smokes. 

And  who  would  be  dumb 
enough  to  stick  a  male  r^;>orter, 
even  a  well  dressed,  handsome 
“wolf,”  for  a  luncheon,  when 
most  newspaper  male  reporters 
don’t  have  the  price  of  a  decent 
hair  cut  most  of  the  time?  In 
fact  in  my  experiences  I’ve 
wound  up  buying  meals  for  most 
male  writers,  when  they’ve  told 
me  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
both  ends  meet  and  feed  the 
babies  and  get  the  wife  a  decent 
apron  to  use  when  she  heats  the 
bottle  of  milk  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  .  .  . 

I  have  three  world  copyrighted 
stories  to  my  credit.  I’m  the 
only  newspaper  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  can  boast  that  she 
served  52  hours  in  jail  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  divulge  the  source  of 
a  story  that  crashed  the  front 
page  of  every  paper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  then  I  have  to  sit  back 
and  hear  newspaper  women 
with  experience  and  ability, 
rated  as  “nincompoops.” 

Sincerely, 

Eixa  Kerber  Perrin, 
Police  Reporter, 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune. 

14,793  Inches 
To  War  Bonds 

To  the  Editor: 

May  I  call  your  attention  to 
an  error  appearing  in  your 
story,  “Correspondents  Letters 
Used  in  Bond  Ads,”  appearing 
on  page  14  of  your  August  5th 
issue. 

In  the  third  paragraph  you 
mention  the  fact  that  the  two 
Yakima  papers  between  June 
1st  and  July  8th  carried  “8,722V& 
inches,  6,060  inches  of  which 
was  advertising.  .  .  .”  ’Then 
you  state  “of  that  amount  5,542 
inches  was  paid  for  by  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  528V^  by  national 
advertisers.” 

’The  8,722Vfe  inches,  which  in¬ 
cluded  6,060  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  2,272V^  inches  of  news  and 
390  inches  of  editorial,  was  the 
amount  of  space  we  contributed 
to  the  Bond  drive.  In  addition 
to  this  amount,  local  advertisers 
paid  for  5,542  inches  of  space 
and  national  advertisers  528V& 
inches. 

Considering  both  the  contrib¬ 
uted  and  paid  space,  we  ran  in 
support  of  the  Bond  drive  a  total 
of  12,130V^  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  if  the  news  and  editorial 
space  is  included  the  total 
reached  14,793  inches  of  space. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robertson, 

Publisher,  Yakima  (Wash.) 

Republic  and  Herald. 

m 

Radio  to  Bombay 

Direct  radio-telegraph  service 
between  New  York  and  Bom¬ 
bay,  India,  began  August  15.  on 
circuits  operated  by  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Inc., 
and  R.C.A.  (Communications, 
Inc. 


New  Tribune  Slogan 

’The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
adopted  a  new  slogan,  “An 
American  Paper  for  Americans.”" 
’The  Tribune  said  editorially: 
“We  hope  that  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  which  for  a  long 
time  has  call^  itself  ‘An  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  for  the  American 
People,’  will  not  object  to  the 
obvious  similarity.  Surely  there 
is  ample  room  for  two  pro- 


American  newspapers  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Chicago’s  other 
dailies  of  general  circulaliit, 
unfortunately  for  the  people  a< 
this  city,  have  no  ground  (« 
complaint.” 

■ 

Coast  Agency  Moves 

Smith  and  Bull  Advertisini 
Agency  has  moved  into  its  owq 
building  at  6642  Sunset  Boule¬ 
vard.  Hollywood,  Cal. 
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LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  have  been  used  by  national 
advertisers  in  the  making  of  nearly  all  the  great¬ 
est  names  in  the  trademark  area  of  the  national 
scene. 

For  the  horizontal  penetration  and  the  com¬ 
plete  capture  of  the  national  market  localnews 
DAILIES  are  comparable  to  the  “Queen  of  Battles.” 
They  are  indispensables! 


Q'k  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★ 
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yS/ltVA  M/AACl£.., 


I  got  in  early  . . . 

So  I  know  how  it  was. 

And  I  tell  yon,  it  was  a  miracle. 

Because  I  remember  when  broomsticks  were 
our  rifles  and  we  threw  tin  can  grenades  . . . 
and  propped  up  stove  pipes  and  painted 
signs  that  said,  “This  is  an  eight-inch  gun" 

. . .  “This  is  a  howitzer”  .  .  .  and  we  threw 
tarpe  over  trucks  and  made  out  they  were 
tanks. 

And  though  we  laughed  about  it  and  kidded 
about  it,  we  were  ashamed  ...  ^ 

And  then  they  hit  us . . . 

And  America  went  to  work  and  performed 
a  miracle. 

I  know  because  I  was  at  Kasserine  when  car 

t)irini  and  guns,  American-made,  rolled  life 

tiwn  back  and  broke  their  backs  in  the 

puses  and  we  and  the  British  smashed  their  dustr 

Mark  IV’s  and  their  SB’s  under  the  weight 

of  our  attack  .  .  .  and  drove  them  out  and 

pinned  them  like  rats  between  Cap  Bon 

ind  the  sea.  The  wa 


And  I  was  in  t^’"  first  wave  in  Sicily,  and 
when  we  cracked  the  iron  ring  at  Anzio  and 
killed  the  hard  spirit  of  their  Ehte  Corps 
with  more  bombs  and  shells  than  they  had 
ever  dreamed  of  before . . . 


The  way  it's  gat  to  be! 


■  •  •  And  I  was  with  them  on  invasion  day  .  . 
ed 

It  was  a  miracle.  And  now  seeing  here  the 
^  endless  miles  of  tanks,  the  long  railroad 

.  trains  of  guns,  the  flying  fields  carved  out  of 

every  comer  to  hold  the  overflow  of  planes 
...  I  know  my  country  has  found  again  the 
strength  that  made  us  great . . . 

Has  found  again  in  this  mighty  power  to 
destroy  . . .  the  power  to  create  . . . 

And  1  see  how  this  miracle  . . .  this  mighty  > 
power,  this  energy  used  now  for  war  ...  h 
can,  after  Victory,  create  a  new  and  finer  tv 
life  than  we  have  ever  known  before  ...  ttu 


^  Here  at  Nash-Kekiruitor,  when  our  war  job  is 
done.  It  will  be  our  obligation  to  convert  all  the 
new  strength,  all  the  new  power  to  produce,  all  the 
new  ability  and  skill  and  knowledge  that  have 
come  to  us  so  quickly  under  the  drwing  necessity 
of  war  to  production  for  peace. 

That  means  more  automobiles  than  we  have  ever 
built  before  .  .  .  automobiles  even  finer  than  the 
great  Nash  cars  that  are  today  proving  their  out- 
standing  quality  and  economy.  It  means  an  even 
greater  Kelvinator  refrigerator  than  we  produced 
before  .  .  .  finer  home  freezers,  electric  water 
heaters  and  electric  ranges  than  have  ever  served 
in  any  household. 


New  cities,  new  farms,  new  homes,  new  in¬ 
dustries  . .  .  new  opportunities  for  me,  and 
every  man,  to  plan  and  work  and  grow  . . . 
to  build  a  new  and  greater  America. . . 

The  way  we  want  it  to  be  .  .  . 


f  This  is  our  program.  This  will  be  our  part  in  the 
building  of  a  greater,  happier  na- 
tion.  For  we  bdieve  all  of  us  owe  to 
those  who  have  fou^t  to  preserve  it 
a  strong,avital,a  growing  America  ' 
where  all  men  and  women  will  have 
the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  -*^^*7?" 
make  their  dreams  come  true.  vumiim. 

NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 
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By  Proi  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  ot  Journalism.  Columbia  Univsrsity,  N.  Y. 


LABOR  BARON;  A  Portrait  of 
John  L.  Lewis.  By  James  A. 
Wechsler.  New  York;  William 
Morrow  and  Co.,  1944.  268  pp. 
$3.00. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  in  For¬ 
tune,  reported  one  of  the  few 
instances  when  John  L.  Lewis 
came  even  near  letting  his 
shaggy  hair  down; 

“  ‘What  makes  me  tick?’  Lewis 
asked  some  devoted  lieutenants. 
'Is  it  power  I’m  after,  or  am  I  a 
St.  Francis  in  disguise,  or 
what?’  ’  ' 

No  devoted  lieutenant,  as  far 
as  the  record  goes,  had  the 
faintest  idea.  And,  about  99 
and  44/100%  of  the  time,  Lewis 
has  brushed  aside  all  questions 
about  his  personal  motivation. 

But  James  A.  Weehsier,  in  this 
trenchant  and  ungloved  book, 
says  the  answer  is  crude  and 
monosyllabic.  It  is  power. 

Craving  for  Power 
“What  makes  Lewis’s  a  special 
case,”  Wechsler  writes,  “is  the 
insatiable  intensity  of  his  crav¬ 
ing  for  power.  Other  men  have 
made  their  bids,  succeeded  or 
failed,  but  only  rarely  have  their 
whole  beings  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  ruthless  accumulation 
of  authority.  To  Lewis,  power 
has  become  almost  an  essential 
physical  requirement.  Stripped 
of  all  of  it,  one  suspects,  he 
would  wither  and  fade.” 

Wechsler  is  Pflf’s  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  His  un¬ 
official  biography  of  this  contro-. 
versiai  and  puzzling  man  is  read¬ 
able,  psychoanalytical  and,  for 
the  portrait  of  a  living  person, 
extraordinarily  frank.  The  book 
is  so  readable,  in  fact,  that  its 
crackling  style  and  deeply  inci¬ 
sive  statements,  its  economic  phi¬ 
losophies  and  its  raconteuring 
obscure  the  place  Mr.  Lewis  oc¬ 
cupies  in  America’s  political  and 
industrial  scene. 

’There  is  that  lack  in  Weeh- 
sler’s  account.  For  Lewis’s  place 
in  iabor  and  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  has  been  import¬ 
ant,  at  times  fearful. 

Full  credit  is  given  Lewis  for 
the  organizational  triumph  of 
the  CIO’s  formative  years. 
Wechsler  says  the  man  “might 
have  been  the  prophet  of  a  new 
place  for  labor  in  an  expanded 
democratic  society,  one  of  hu¬ 
manity’s  thunderous  voices, 
pleading  for  a  better  common¬ 
wealth  after  the  war.”  But  as 
a  labor  leader  now,  Lewis  is 
“playing  out  the  string.  The 
men  who  might  have  followed 
him  are  fearful  of  his  tread.” 

From  Cairo,  Wechsler  recalls, 
a  commentator  broadcast  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  concluded :  “Speaking  for 
the  American  soldier,  John  L. 
Lewis,  damn  your  coal-black 
soul!” 

Wechsler  sees  a  possibility  that 
“rightist  reaction”  may  find 
uses  for  Lewis’s  organizing  abil¬ 
ity  and  leadership.  “’There  is 
little  in  Lewis’s  background,”  the 


author  says,  “to  suggest  that  he 
would  shun  such  an  alliance.” 

’The  book  has  15  chapters.  Es¬ 
pecially  illuminating  are  those 
on  the  Portrait  of  a  Machine, 
One  Man’s  War,  Post-War  Plan, 
and  Murray’s  “Madness.”  ’The 
last  tells  the  story  of  Lewis’s 
bnishing  Murray  off  after  20 
years  of  close  association  with 
a  cold  and  ruthless  remark  one 
evening,  “It’s  been  nice  knowing 
you,  Phil.”  And  the  Great  Man 
walked  off  into  the  night. 

Lewis’s  daughter  Kathryn  is 
crown  princess  at  United  Mine 
Workers’  headquarters.  So  Wech¬ 
sler  discusses  Kathryn,  and  a  bit 
personally.  True  enough,  her 
remark  about  her  father  is  re¬ 
vealing,  both  of  him  and  of  her 
worship  of  him — a  worship  all 
must  approximate  who  stay 
within  the  inner  circle: 

“My  father,”  she  said,  “can’t 
have  any  friends.  No  great  man 
can  have  friends.” 

“Great  Mon" 

The  great-man  setting  has  been 
part  of  the  Lewis  show  ever 
since  Lewis,  the  youth,  put  on 
plays  in  an  Iowa  schoolroom  and 
planned  that  role  for  himself. 
“Now,  at  64,”  Wechsler  tells  us, 
“Lewis  often  resembles  an  aging 
matinee  idol,  playing  C^’s 
angry  man.”  Even  when  his  dic¬ 
tion  errs,  the  Great  Man  is  im¬ 
pressive.  When  he  told  a  corre¬ 
spondent  that  “this  decision  re¬ 
quires  great  circxuncision,”  his 
glower  was  so  defiant,  Wechsler 
recalls,  that  the  listener  re¬ 
mained  utterly  solemn. 

But  important  as  Kathryn  is 
in  the  Lewis  dynasty,  newspaper 
editors,  inherently  conscious  of 
good  taste  in  reporting,  may 
wonder  in  reading  this  book 
whether  the  figure  at  which  a 
man’s  daughter  weighs  in  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  public  affairs,  when  the 
author  hats  more  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  amount  of  adipose  tissue 
to  deal  with  in  his  principal 
character. 

A  glimpse  of  dynaistic  decorum 
at  Lewis’s  GHQ  may  be  had 
from  Wechsler’s  anecdote  of 
Lewis  on  a  street  in  Alexandria. 
He  had  stooped  to  pick  up  some 
pieces  of  broken  glass.  “I  sud¬ 
denly  turned  around,”  he  gaily 
told  henchmen,  “and  foimd  two 
sightseeing  buses  were  parked, 
with  the  occupants  craning  their 
necks  out  of  the  window  to 
stare  at  the  posterior  of  a  great 
man.” 

But  none  of  the  henchmen 
laughed.  An  eye-witness  said 
later:  ‘"They  had  been  kissing 
that  posterior  for  so  long  they 
could  not  regard  it  as  a  joke.” 

THROUGH  ’THE  PERILOUS 

NIGHT:  The  Astoria’s  Last 
Battle  By  James  Custer,  United 
Press  War  Correspondent.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company, 

1944.  243  pp.  $2.75. 

BARTENDERS  and  a  mug  of 

beer  have  a  point  about  report¬ 
ing.  The  Barney  Burkes  of  the 
white  apron  make  their  name 


with  a  Pousse  Cafe  or  a  Singa¬ 
pore  Sling.  Still,  they  have  an 
art  in  drawing  lager,  too.  Suds 
rise  and  spill  over  the  top.  But 
the  beer  isn’t  served  that  way. 

Barney  wipes  the  foam  off  with 
an  ivory  stick,  and  the  stein 
comes  across  with  a  modicum  of 
bubble  bath  and  a  maximum  of 
factual  amber.  And  since  re¬ 
porters  are  mostly  beer  drinkers 
— till  they  get  to  be  managing 
editors — they  wipe  off  the  first 
paragraphs  that  come  to  mind, 
sometimes  the  first  that  get  down 
on  paper. 

Joe  Custer  is  a  good  reporter. 
Like  Paul  Gallico,  Westbrook 
Pegler,  Bob  Considine  and  a  host 
of  others,  he  learned  his  trade 
in  the  sports  department.  And  he 
has  some  fine  brown  ale  in  this 
book.  It’s  strong  stuff — Guin¬ 
ness’s  Stout,  I  should  say — about 
flaming  and  exploding  decks, 
battle  casualties  on  an  impro¬ 
vised  hospital  ship  with  a  Jap 
sub  nearby,  and  the  Doolittle 
takeoff  for  ’Tokio. 

Reading  it,  one  may  wish 
Custer  had  wiped  off  the  first 
chapter.  It  is  about  his  bed- 
thoughts  and  fears  and  pain  after 
his  left  eye  stopped  some  shrap¬ 
nel.  It  delays  the  start  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  account  of  many  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  Pacific 
war.  Chapters  2,  3,  and  4  are 
another  telling  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bar  attack  and  the  slow  credence 
of  the  population,  including — 
miraculous  to  relate — some  of 
the  newspaper  men. 

There  is  a  lot  of  pain  when 
shapnel  connects,  and  only  an 
artist,  perhaps,  would  fear  blind¬ 
ness  as  sensitively  as  a  reporter. 
After  the  war,  a  fine  book  should 
be  written  about  our  soldiers  of 
the  press.  ’They  are  doing  a 
glorious  job  with  high  courage 
and  full  devotion.  Joe  Custer  is 
one  of  them. 

TEACHER  OF  BUSINESS:  The 

Publishing  Philosophy  of  James 
H.  McGraw.  Edited  by  G.  D. 
Crain,  Jr.  Chicago:  Advertising 
Publications,  Inc.  1944.  91  pp. 

JAMES  H.  McGRAW  of  the 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  started  out  to  be  a  school 
teacher.  He  got  sidetracked  for 
50  years  in  building  the  largest 
industrial  publishing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  lectured  on  it 
at  Princeton,  got  a  medal  for  it 
from  Harvard,  and  announced 
when  he  retired  that  he  thought 


he  would  have  been  happier 
teaching. 

G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  says  he  wu  a 
teacher  all  the  time:  that  with 
twenty-four  national  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  he  taught  businen  a 
great  deal.  Hence,  the  title  o( 
this  collection  of  his  principal 
addresses.  There  are  nine  of 
them,  with  an  introductory 
analysis  of  his  methods. 

The  McGraw  principles  hold 
good  in  any  branch  of  journal¬ 
ism.  A  good  editor,  he  sayi, 
wears  out  his  shoes  faster  than 
the  seat  of  his  pants;  ample  pe^ 
sonnel  are  needed  for  goerd  e^- 
torial  work,  and  editorial  cou^ 
age  has  high  interest  value  if 
coupled  with  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Krock  of  the  Times 

MR.  KROCK,  who  is  Mr.  by  re 

quest  to  his  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  probably  published 
more  political  signals  before 
they  were  called  than  any  other 
correspondent.  Matthew  Joseph- 
son,  in  the  Saturday  Eventsg 
Post,  tells  how  this  astute  re 
porter,  who  has  been  at  or  netr 
the  top  of  three  great  newe 
papers,  has  congressmen  and 
elder  statesmen  both  reading  his 
column  and  seeking  his  advice. 
’The  piece,  “Typewriter  Statee 
man,”  is  in  two  parts:  July  S 
and  August  5. 

Mr.  Krock’s  not-to-be-edited 
copy  has  brought  headaches  to 
practically  every  Times  execu¬ 
tive,  Josephson  says,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Morgen- 
thau  and  Hopkins,  or  Sumner 
Welles  and  his  veritable  mi¬ 
graine. 

Scoops  on  the  NRA  laws,  the 
gold  export  embargo,  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  report  and 
others  are  set  down  for  the  rec¬ 
ord.  But  more  than  that,  the 
piece  is  a  rounded  article  of  an 
authentic  power  in  national  poli¬ 
tics  and  an  outstanding  figure  in 
journalism.  Perhaps  Mr.  Joseph¬ 
son  has  overemphasized  the  po¬ 
litical  maneuvering  of  Mr.  KioA. 

For  flavor,  there  are  examples 
of  Mr.  Krock’s  barbed  dignity  of 
style  and  of  his  urbanity.  After 
hearing  Helen  Hayes  recite  a 
long  monologue  of  the  trials  of 
President  Lincoln  in  the  plaft 
“Harriet,”  Mr.  Krock  observed: 

“Well,  tonight  we  had  Harriet 
Beecher  Hayes  electing  Franklin 
Delano  Lincoln  for  another  term 
of  office.” 
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Wigle  Bluffed 
His  Way  and 
Come  Through 

Reporter  Crashed  Coast 
Guard  os  Photographer. 
And  Front  Pages  os  Ditto 

Ditroit,  Aug.  15— The  story  of 
Coast  Guardsman  Scott  Wigle’s 
ptiotographic  scoop  on  Invasion 
Day  (E&P,  July 

g,  p.  36)  has - 

brought  out  a 
lot  of  laughs 
imong  newspa¬ 
permen  in  this 
city. 

The  chuckles 
are  over  the  all- 
too-true  report 
made  in  the 
O^ld  R  eporter 
by  Boyd  Sim¬ 
mons,  former 
Detroit  Newi  re-  Wigl* 
porter,  who  is 

DOW  head  of  the  labor  desk  for 
the  OWI  in  Washington. 
Simmons  tells  how  Wigle,  who 
had  never  had  a  news  camera 
in  his  hand  before  the  Coast 
Guard  took  him,  fell  into  fame. 
"Photographer?  Sure!” 

It  seems,  according  to  Sim¬ 
mons,  that  the  recruiting  officer, 
who  was  used  to  seeing  Wigle 
around  the  Federal  beat,  said: 

“You're  a  photographer,  aren’t 
you,  Scott?” 

Wigle,  thinking  it  a  gag,  says, 
'Sure,”  and  goes  on  his  way  to 
training  camp. 

We  skip  a  few  episodes  and 
then  suddenly  Wigle  finds  him¬ 
self  shipped  to  Washington  and 
listening  to  an  ensign,  who  says: 
"Wigle,  you’re  just  in  time. 
We've  got  some  shots  just  back 
from  overseas  and  we  want  them 
rushed  through.  We’re  short  of 
yhotographers,  so  you’ll  have  to 
|o  right  to  work.” 

Well,  Simmons’  story  goes  on, 

ale  figures  he’s  been  nurse- 
]  to  enough  photographers 
in  his  time  so  that  he  can  get  by. 
So  he  goes  into  the  daKroom 
with  another  enlisted  man,  who 
hands  him  some  metal  cases  con¬ 
taining  film. 

Wigle  tries  to  bluff  by  saying 
that  he  has  always  used  plates. 
“You  do  it  the  same  way,"  says 
the  other  guy. 

“Oh.”  says  Wigle  and  goes  to 
airic.  For  some  strange  reason 
■nst  of  his  prints  are  no  good. 
BW,  Simmons  points  out.  Wigle 
W  an  old  hand  at  facing  city 
nitors  and  knows  how  to  handle 
kat  situation. 

"Borne  of  those  guys.”  he  com- 
pains,  “couldn’t  take  a  decent 
picture  if  they  had  all  day.” 

T^t  gets  by  the  ensign. 

His  next  job  is  to  reproduce  a 
picture  for  a  national  magazine. 
After  a  two-hour  stint,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  one  passable 
Pitet. 

“line,”  says  the  ensign.  “Make 
»  50  copies.” 

Wigle  goes  back  and  finally 

S50,  but  they  range  from  very 
;  to  very  dark.  So  he  ar¬ 
es  them  with  the  light  on 
and  gradually  getting  darker 
•  they  go  down,  till  the  last 
•ei  are  almost  black. 


Simmons  sees  Wigle  quite  a 
bit  in  Washington,  and  Scott  is 
always  worrying  for  fear  that 
some  day  they  will  put  a  camera 
into  his  hands.  ’Then  one  day 
Wigle  calls  him  up  and  tells  him 
he  is  shoving  off  for  somewhere. 

That’s  the  last  Sinunons  hears 
of  Wigle  until  he  picks  up  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  and  reads  that 
Wigle’s  shot  of  troop-filled  ves¬ 
sels  trailing  barrage  balloons  has 
been  judged  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  news  beats  of  the  year. 
He  also  reads  that  Wigle’s  cam¬ 
era  has  been  auctioned  off  at  a 
War  Bond  sale  for  $8,500,000  in 
Bonds. 

Stifling  his  hysterical  laughter, 
in  which  other  Detroit  newspa¬ 
permen  later  joined,  Simmons 
closed  his  story  with  the  guess 
that  the  Coast  Guard  recruiting 
officer  must  be  pretty  proud  that 
he  signed  up  Scott  Wigle — pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  service. 

■ 

Netv  Zealand  Editor 
Escapes  Gag  Charge 

Right  of  the  New  Zealand 
press  to  criticize  censorship  reg¬ 
ulations  has  been  upheld  by  an 
appeal  court  verdict  in  favor  of 
Robert  M.  Billens,  newspaper 
editor,  reversing  his  conviction 
earlier  in  the  year  for  an  al¬ 
leged  censorship  breach,  the 
Canadian  Press  reports. 

By  majority  decision  a  full 
court,  with  two  juges  in  favor 
and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir 
Michael  Myers  dissenting,  up¬ 
held  Mr.  BUlens’  appeal. 

Last  December  the  Manawatu 
Timet,  Palmerston  North,  of 
which  Mr.  Billens  is  editor, 
published  an  editorial  entitled 
‘"rhe  Gag”  which  criticized  the 
censorship  and  the  Director  of 
Publicity,  J.  R.  Paul. 

Mr.  Billens  described  the  di¬ 
rector  as  “supreme  artist  in 
suppression  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  today,”  and  stated  that 
what  drove  the  “gagging  ma¬ 
chine”  into  top  gear  was  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  government. 

“The  government’s  gagging 
expert  can  be  relied  upon  to 
find  an  excuse  at  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  on  any 
matter  from  growing  onions  to 
coal  miners  strikes,  to  further 
that  solicitude,”  he  wrote. 

Mr.  Billens  was  convicted  for 
allegedly  violating  emergency 
censorship  and  publicity  regula¬ 
tions  which  prohibit  any  state¬ 
ment  or  indication  that  any 
matter  has  been  required  to  be 
submitted  to  censorship  or  that 
the  censor  refused  publication 
of  any  matter. 

■ 

Illinois  Mech.  Meeting 

The  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Broadview,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  21  and  22.  Chairmen 
of  the  departmental  meetings 
will  be:  composing  room,  Earl 
Anderson,  Rockford  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers;  press  room, 
Ellsworth  Bailey,  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph;  stereotype.  Harley 
Mintum,  Peoria  Star;  engraving, 
Wilbur  Augspurger,  Peoria  Star, 
and  Earl  Ford,  Bloomington 
Pantograph;  machinist.  Cliff 
Entler,  Drcatur  Newspapers,  and 
Pat  Patterson,  East  St.  Louis 
Journal. 


Papi'r  usage  restrictions,  war  man-power 
limitations — and  what  have  you — The 
Columbus  Dispatch  continues,  by  every 
standard,  the  dominating  advertising 
medium  in  Central  Ohio. 

Precious  few  have  been  the  times  we 
haven ’’t  been  able  to  work  out  some  satis¬ 
factory  way  to  keep  the  pages  of  ^^Central 
Ohio’s  Greatest  Single  Sales  Influence” 
open  to  the  business  leaders  who  need  it. 
For  dominating  coverage  here  advertis¬ 
ers  continue  to  use  the  C.olumbus  Dis¬ 
patch. 


Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  coverage  ef¬ 
fectively  extends 
)hio 

ounties  .  .  .  77 
0 

population — eight  of 
them  over  20,000 — 
and  56,575  grade  A 


farms.  .  .  (555 
manufacturing  plants 
dive  rsified  as  to 
products,  and  largely 
locally  owned  .  .  . 
Cash  farm  income 
up  1 00%  since  1 939, 
and  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  increased 
48.6%. 


I 


National  Representatives:  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee.  New 
York  -  Detroit  -  Chirogo  -  Son  Frnncisco  -  Los  Angeles 


tl^lTOR  «  PUBLI  SHIR  far  Asgut  It.  1944 


TOTAL  UNAGE  OFF  5^%;  CLASSIFIED  LOSES  15.7% 


TOTAL  newspaper  adeertiainc  Unase  for 
52  eltiea  as  eompiled  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  showed  a  loss  during  July  of  SJ8%,  a 
considerable  drop  from  last  month  when 
the  lots  was  1.2%.  The  rating  on  the 
Eoiroa  It  Pububher  Index  was  107.6. 

Classified  continued  its  drop,  which  has 
been  steady  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
going  to  84.3%  of  the  July,  1943,  figure, 
a  loss  of  15.7%  as  compared  with  a  June 
rating  of  11.5%  under  the  same  month  in 
the  previous  year.  Responsible  in  some 
measure  for  the  loss  in  classified  linage 
were  the  newly-instituted  employment 
rules  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

A  sharp  loss  was  recorded  also  in  the  re¬ 
tail  classification  which  fell  5.4%  below 
the  July,  1943,  figure.  Last  month,  retail 
linage  was  2.8%  above  June,  1943. 

The  automotive  category  gained  a  full 
10%  over  July  of  1943,  and  substantial  in- 


creaaes  were  attained  also  by  general 
(5.9%)  and  financial  (5.6%). 

The  general  classification  kept  top  place 
on  the  Index  for  the  month — 127.7 — and 
regained  the  linage  trend  it  had  followed 
from  October,  1943,  until  last  month,  when 
it  fell  .2%. 

The  one  other  considerable  decrease  for 
the  month  was  recorded  by  department 
store  linage,  which  dropped  9%  below  the 
1943  figure. 

Figures  for  the  year  to  date  show  total 
linage  losing  .4%. 

Gains  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  were  made  by  general  (6.5%),  auto¬ 
motive  (4.3%),  financial  (3.9%)  and  total 
display  (1.1%). 

The  greatest  losses  for  the  year  to  date 
were  in  classified  ( 5% )  and  department 
stores  only  (4.9%).  Retail,  including  de¬ 
partment  stores,  lost  .8%. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGX-^2  CITIES 

(('i>m|>ilnl  l»  ■•UIITOK  &  I'lTBLlSURR  froa  H 
K«r«nlit  MMUMinmcfit* 


1944 

1943 

Linage 

Liiuige 

Total  -Xdvertising 

July  . 

97,129,991 

103,109,367 

June  . 

112,630,579 

114,016,206 

Display  Only 

July  . 

72,990.595 

74,468.222 

June  . 

86,701,969 

84,708.578 

Classified 

July  . 

24.139.396 

28.641,145 

June  . 

25,928,610 

29,307,628 

Retail 

July  . 

June  . 

50,075,602 

52,921,399 

60,886,621 

59,207,966 

Deiiartment  Store 

July  . 

19,781,278 

21,745,887 

June  . 

24,949,814 

25,918,582 

General 

July  . 

18,234,309 

17.223.872 

June  . 

21,062,332 

21,098,864 

Automotive 

July  . 

2,922,843 

2,657,949 

June  . 

3,256,087 

3,078,553 

Financial 

July  . 

1,757,841 

1.665,002 

June  . 

1,496,929 

1,323,195 

%  of  E I  p 
1943  liHit, 


98.0  1074 
102.4  105.J 


94.6  Iflll 
102.8  101! 


105.9  1J7,! 
99.8  in.l 


110.0  0(1 
105.8  7$i 


105.6  0(4 
113.1  00.! 


Grand  Total _  1,825,666 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Reoord-Amer’n.-m-e  270,669 

Globe-m-e  .  503,135 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  Note)  _  541,527 

Po»t-m  .  437,269 

•Advertiser-S  ....  201,346 

Globe-S  .  360,893 

tHerald-S  .  365,155 

Poat-S  .  181,798 


Grand  Total  ....  2.861,792  2,809,973 
Non:  Globe  ia  sold  in  combination 
moraine  eveninc.  TVavder  is  sold  in 
combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record  morning  is  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  American  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m.  468,292  570,089 

News-e  .  758360  1,023,100 

’Courier  Express-S  318,903  280,311 

Grand  Total  ....  l7546,05S  1,873,500 

CAHOEJS.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  Note)  578.831  654363 

Nora:  The  (^oarier«  and  Post-m  sold 
in  ooatbinatioa.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Courier-e)  only  ia  given. 


July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Reeorda,  Ine.) 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1944  1943 

Beacon  Joiirnal-e  ..  729,859  1,132344 

Beacon  Journal-S  .  287,126  343348 

Grand  Total _  1,016.985  1,375.992 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerbker  News-e  580,142  45K),079 

Times  Cnioo-m  . . .  504.571  401,036 

•Times  Union-S  . .  260,972  203,256 

Grand  Total _  1,345,685  1,094,371 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 

Journal-m  .  326,526  316,348 

Tribunes  .  363,964  346,132 

Jouraal-S  .  85,152  61,683 

Grand  Total  _  775,642  724,163 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  495,025  532,446 

Journal-e  .  608.698  754,111 

fConstitution-S  ...  315,735  247,894 

•Journals  .  377,120  301,489 

Grand  ToUl  _  1,796,578  1.835,940 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  635,058  844,185 

Sun-m  .  610,761  714,569 

Sun-e  .  880,586  1.280.588 

•Americans  .  271,200  262.413 

tSun-S  .  430,868  421,992 

Grand  Total  _  2,828,473  3,523,747 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  236,051  218,504 

BIRMINCUIAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m  _  440,616  521,171 

News-e  .  612,594  690,261 

Post-e  .  406,342  411,861 

•News  4  Age- 

Herald-S  .  366,114  269,503 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

1944  1943 

G.izette-e  .  382.008  402.172 

Gazette-S  .  137,776  78.5S0 


269,503 

1,892,796 


Granil  Total  .... 

519.784 

480.672 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-ra  . 

849,110 

1.276,938 

Sim>m  . . 

508,675 

575.107 

tDaily  News-e  _ 

782.687 

847.461 

Herald-American-e  . 

442.301 

644,995 

Times-e  . 

358.027 

493,379 

Tribune-S  . 

.502.61 5 

448.338 

Sun-S  . 

227.721 

156.314 

•  I  lerxld- American-  S 

225.800 

224.293 

Times-S  . 

77.315 

74,210 

Grand  Total  .  . 

3,974.251 

4.740.999 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Knguirer*m  . 

474.852 

487.120 

Post-e  . 

604,685 

686,496 

Tiraes-Star-e  . 

713,620 

740,585 

tEnquirer-S  . 

486.129 

390,198 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.279.286 

2.304.399 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

IMain  Dealer-m  . . . 

532,357 

659,630 

Xews-e  . 

444.407 

535,802 

Press-e  . 

696.080 

926.615 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  . . 

511.323 

455,839 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.184,167 

2,577,886 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispateh-e  . 

761,436 

791,269 

Citizen-e  . 

401.265 

380,531 

Ohio  State  Jouraal-m 

312,638 

305,275 

Dispatch-S  . 

363,950 

254,231 

Citizen-S  . 

167,917 

127,843 

Star-w  . 

57,480 

51,948 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,064,686 

1.911,097 

DALLAS. 

,  TEXAS 

News-m  . 

844,466 

763,075 

Times-Herald  e  ... 

1,029,900 

911,179 

tNVws-S  . 

369.948 

261,063 

Times-Herald-S  .  . . 

341,517 

244,773 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,585,831 

2,180,090 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  . 

363,161 

466,063 

Herald-e  . 

681,138 

747,976 

News-e  . 

697,914 

923,924 

Journal  Herald-S  . 

187,468 

122,140 

News-S  . . 

173,893 

140,389 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,103,574 

2,400.492 

DENVER, 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

250,576 

277,645 

Post-e  . 

727.472 

710,119 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

76,411 

56,843 

P08t-S  . 

284,577 

195,392 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,339,036 

1,239,999 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Remster-m  . 

317,992 

363,391 

Tribunc-e  . 

389,327 

453,199 

Register-S  . 

234,093 

190,723 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1944 

194,1 

Free  Press-m  . 

564,143 

842,837 

Mews-e  . 

830.471 

1,468,087 

Ti  mes-e  . 

551,489 

865.650 

Free  Press-S  . 

269,499 

213,376 

tNewE-S  . 

471.815 

490,197 

•Tinws-S  . 

357.660 

.109,553 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,045.077 

4,189,700 

DULUTH 

MINN. 

Herald-c  . 

425,160 

404,404 

News-Tribune-m  .. 

313,455 

300.866 

\ews*Tribune-S 

193,474 

107.691 

Grand  Total  .... 

932.089 

812.961 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Times-ra  . 

348,742 

.183,618 

Herald  Post-e  .... 

.166.391 

383.174 

Times-S  . 

153.264 

107.512 

Grand  Total  .... 

868.397 

874.304 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e  . 

.190.191 

.197.263 

Times-e  . 

482.929 

459.420 

Dispatch  Herald-S  . 

189.429 

1.12.708 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,062,549 

989,391 

EVANSVILLE.  IND 

Courier-m  . 

536,311 

617.096 

PrcRS-e  . 

540,655 

62.1,284 

Courier  &  Press- S  . 

182.258 

172.863 

Grand  Total  ... 

1.259.224 

1.413.243 

FLINT. 

MICH. 

Touraal-e  . 

742.712 

761.494 

Journal- S  . 

192.487 

155.282 

Grand  Totnl  .... 

935.199 

916,776 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Totimal  Gaaette-m  . 

447,187 

418.770 

News  Sentinel-c  . . 

680.348 

668.359 

Journal  Gazette-S  . 

28.1.380 

192.104 

Grand  Total  .... 

1  410  915 

1.279.233 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram- m 

271,472 

270,235 

Star-Telegram-e 

562.056 

626,865 

Press-e  . 

.163.615 

313.602 

Star-Telegram- S  . . 

232,843 

150.307 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,429.986 

1,361  09 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

416,503 

403.742 

Bee-S  . 

167,410 

92,170 

Grand  Total  .... 

583.913 

495,912 

GARY. 

IND. 

Post-Trihune-e 

716,385 

728.374 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star 

(See  N'ote)  .... 

313.192 

304.459 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in 

combi  n  a- 

tion  with  Times-e.  L 

inage  of  one  edition. 

Post-Star-m  only  is  i 

given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

488,442 

475.679 

Telegraph-e  ...... 

381,688 

410,498 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


1944 

IMl 

Courant-m  . 

442,485 

Times-e  . 

871,716 

Courant-S  . 

277,106 

220 JK 

Grand  Total  .  • . 

1,591,307 

1.596,4(2 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN.  ! 

N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  . 

344,471 

37m 

Newsday-e  . 

291,045 

219J1S 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

635.516 

610.1S 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e  .  373,562  339.351 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


941.412  1,007,313 


JO  TEXAS  Clironicle-e  .  925,805  943371 

n.Q  9...  roi  iCi Q  l*ost-m  624.76  7  527.555 

■■  lArttQ?  .  514,097  434,911 

■■  Chronicle-S  .  341,980  2233« 

. .  153.264  107.512  Post-S  .  3  1  7,4  59  143,53 

868.397  874,304  _  2.724,108  2333,1«7 

IE.  PA.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

.390.191  397,263  News-e  .  844,625  917321 

482,929  459.420  Star-m  .  711,851  7<A»: 

189.429  132.708  Times-e  .  5  7  4,732  639371 

- - +Star-S  .  508,329  3473« 

..  1,062.549  989,391  - 

VTTJF  IND  Grand  Total  ....  2,639,537  2,612,9i( 

.  53*6,31 1  617,096  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA 

540,655  623  284  Times  Union-m  ...  544,799  S773S 

■  _!!!£!!  fe^^union-s".:; 

r  1.413.243  Total -  1,283,086  1.2913h 

:  742712  761,494  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

192.487  155.282  Jersey  Journal-e  ..  421,050  3893*' 

- -  JOHNSTOWN.  PA 

935.199  916.776  Tribune  (See  Note)  5  62,3  1  6  549,5» 

rAYNE,  IND.  Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combins^ 

.  447,187  418.770  with  Democrat-m.  Lin-ige  of  one  ea- 

. .  680.348  668.359  tion,  Tribune-e  only  is  given. 

283.380  192.104  KNOXVILLE.  TEHN. 

- - '  Journal-m  .  403,875  *t23} 

1  410  915  1.279,233  Ncws-Sentinel-e  424,114 

5RTH,  TEXAS  Joumal-S  .  186,298  121,W 

271,472  270,235  News-Sentinel-S  ..  194,175  1333« 

562.056  626,865  — - — ^ 

.163.615  313.602  Grand  Total  -  1,208,462  974, Wl 

232,843  150.307  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

~  “T - -  Tribune  (See  Note)  3  94,92  7  353^ 

.  1,429,986  1,361  09  Note:  Tribune-e  and  ^gle-ra  soldo 

[O.  CALIF.  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  («) 

..  '  416,503  403.742  ""'y  ' t  es.,iw 

167,410  92,170  LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 

- —  - - Kxaminer-m  .  555,972 

583.913  495,912  Times-m  .  611,038  1,290.9K 

IV.  IND.  Herald-Express-e  . .  506,993  778,W 

716,385  728,374  -a .  auW 

!»BTTC  M  V  *Examiner-S  .  463,742  437 

•ALLS.  N.  Y.  tTimes-S  .  437,616  420^ 

313  192  304.459  Grand  Total _  3,074,645  4,507,11* 

ir-m  sold  in  combma-  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  ^  t  ,  deo T e*»  7nt424 

Sme  PA  «l:o5i  m|: 

..'“Ss,.?!*'  4JS.675  C”""  ^  .  U1.4M 

•  381,688  410,498  Grand  Total _  1,277,600  1,674407 

870.130  886im  LOWELL.  MASS. 

irries  the  same  amount  sun-e  .  -••• 

;he  Patriot-m.  (Continttcd  on  pagt  64) 

ID4TOK  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Aii9Bt»  Its  1H4 


Grand  Total  _  870.130  886,177 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


Air  Medals 
Given  to  Wiant 
And  T.  H.  White 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  15— 
Two  American  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  Theodore  H.  White  of  Time 
and  Life  magazines,  and  Tho- 
burn  Hughes  Wiant,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press,  have  been  awarded 
Air  Medals  for  services  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  of 
operation,  the  War  Department 
announced  today. 

The  citation  for  White  reads 
in  part: 

“For  meritorious  achievement 
while  participating  in  aerial 
Bights  during  the  period  Oct.  25, 

1942,  to  Dec.  11,  1943.  Mr.  White 
accompanied  aircrews  on  eight 
combat  missions,  in  medium  and 
heavy  bombardment  aircraft, 
deep  into  enemy-held  territory 
where  hostile  fire  was  encoun¬ 
tered.  He  undertook  the  more 
important  and  dangerous  mis¬ 
sions  which  included  the  first 
raids  on  Hong  Kong,  Hainan 
islands,  and  a  night  raid  on 
Lashio  in  Burma.  .  .  .  His  cover¬ 
ages  of  these  missions  portrayed 
the  fine  performances  of  the 
combat  crews  and  contributed 
immeasurably  to  lifting  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  ground  crew  members 
who  worked  through  long  and 
continuous  hours  under  trying 
conditions.” 

Wiant  was  cited  “for  meritori¬ 
ous  achievement  whiie  partici¬ 
pating  in  aerial  flights  during  the 
period  Dec.  26,  1942,  to  Sept.  6, 

1943.  Mr.  Wiant  voluntarily  ac¬ 
companied  the  aircrews  of  me¬ 
dium  and  heavy  bombardment 
aircraft  on  approximately  15 
combat  missions  over  heavily 
defended  cities  in  Burma,  Thai¬ 
land.  China,  and  Indo-China, 
where  he  was  repeatedly  sub¬ 
jected  to  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire 
and  fighter  plane  attack.  Mr. 
Wiant’s  association  with  the 
military  forces  has  been  marked 
by  clear  and  honest  reporting 
which  has  done  much  to  foster 
high  morale  among  combat 
crews.  .  . 

■ 

Major  Lew  B.  Brown  of 
St.  Petersburg  Dies 

Major  Lew  B.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1908  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  died  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Aug.  16  at  the  age  of  83 
after  a  long  illness. 

Major  Brown’s  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  began  under  “  M  a  r  s  e 
Henry”  Watterson  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  He 
was  born  in  Madison,  Ark.,  and 
though  christened  Llewellyn  Bu¬ 
ford,  throughout  his  life  he  used 
the  name  Lew  B.  Brown. 

In  1910  Major  Brown  origin¬ 
ated  an  idea  credited  with  mak¬ 
ing  St.  Petersburg  known 
throughout  the  country  as  “the 
Sunshine  City.”  He  offered  to 
give  the  newspaper  away  on  any 
^  the  sun  failed  to  shine  on  the 
Independent  building  by  press 
time. 

Over  a  period  of  34  years  it 
was  necessary  to  distribute  free 
editions  on  only  153  occasions. 

In  1942  the  publisher  sought  to 
cancel  his  offer  because  a 
changed  press  time  left  only 

KDITOR  I.  PUBLISHER4ei 


61%  of  the  possible  sunshine  pe¬ 
riod  available  before  the  paper 
went  to  press  at  2:30  p.m. 

He  acceded  to  public  opinion 
a  week  later  and  resumed  the 
offer. 

■ 

W.  B.  Southall, 
Richmond  Editor,  Dies 

William  Baxter  Southall.  53, 
for  nearlv  30  years  a  widely 
known  Virginia  newspaperman 
and  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dis- 
patch,  died  Aug.  12  at  a  Rich¬ 
mond  hospital  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Richmond  Aug.  14.  with 
burial  following  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I. 

He  conducted  a  column,  un¬ 
der  the  pen  name  of  “Father 
Byrd,”  for  the  Times-Dispatch 
for  a  number  of  years.  He 
wrote  special  articles  for  the 
Virginia  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  and  was  State  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  papers. 

He  also  at  one  time  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Vir¬ 
ginian  and  in  1937  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Commonwealth,  State 
chamber  of  commerce  publica¬ 
tion.  His  last  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  was  with  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  which  connec¬ 
tion  continued  until  he  became 
iil  last  fall. 

■ 

Atlanta  Newspapers 
Honored  by  Army 

Mai  Gen.  T*'.  E.  Uhl,  command¬ 
ing  officer.  Headquarters  Fourth 
Service  Command,  A.S.F..  in  At¬ 
lanta.  has  issued  certificates  of 
appreciation  to  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
for  assistance  and  cooperation. 

The  certificates  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “To  the  owners  and  staff: 
for  public  service  rendered  un¬ 
der  adverse  conditions  in  time 
of  war:  the  news  media  in  the 
Fourth  Service  Command  have 
rendered  valued  patriotic  ser¬ 
vice  by  keeping  the  civilian 
members  of  the  national  civilian- 
military  team  intelligently  in¬ 
formed  both  of  the  news  and  the 
needs  of  the  military.  T^eir  sus¬ 
tained  energetic  support  con¬ 
tributes  directly  to  our  certain 
victory.” 

■ 

Col.  Romulo  Named 

In  the  reorganization  of  the 
Filipino  cabinet  following  the 
death  of  President  Manuel  Que¬ 
zon  and  the  succession  of  Sergio 
Osmenas,  Col.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
aide  to  Gen.  MacArthur  and 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  Filipino 
editor  and  publisher,  became 
resident  commissioner  of  the 
Philippines  in  Washington,  re¬ 
placing  Joaquin  Miguel  Elizalde, 
who  retired.  Col.  Romulo,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Bataan,  who  left 
Corregidor  only  when  ordered 
to  by  MacArthur,  is  the  author 
of  “Mother  America.” 

■ 

Ship  for  Gibbons 

The  Liberty  Ship  S.  S.  Floyd 
Gibbons,  named  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  war  correspondent  of  the 
last  war,  the  late  Floyd  Gibbons, 
was  launched  Aug.  18  by  the 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Savannah,  Ga. 
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Lanston  Names 
Harvey  D.  Best 
Board  Chairman 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  12 — Har- ! 
vey  D.  Best,  president  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 
since  1925,  has  been  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  Best’s  elevation  to  the 
chairmanship  comes  in  a  partial 
reorganization  of  leading  per¬ 
sonnel  of  Lanston,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  retirement  at  the  age 
of  75  of  T.  Frank  Morgan  as 
executive  vice-president,  after 
more  than  25  years’  consecutive 
service  with  the  concern. 

Elevated  to  the  presidency  is 
John  J.  Meadth,  for  the  past 
eight  years  vice-president  of 
Lanston,  and  prior  to  that  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Monotype  Company 
of  Canada.  Mr.  Meadth  has  been 
with  the  company  28  years  and 
started  in  the  Chicago  office  as 
a  direct  salesman. 

Mr.  Best  joined  the  Lanston 
firm  in  1905.  He  began  as  a  key¬ 
board  demonstrator,  teaching  at 
installations  of  new  machinery 
in  privately  owned  plants.  ’Then 
he  became  a  salesman. 

His  first  executive  position  was 
as  district  manager  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  plant.  Subsequently  he 
became  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager  and  finally  presi¬ 
dent,  following  the  death  in  1925 
of  J.  Maury  Dove,  who  had  been 
Lanston’s  first  and  only  presi¬ 
dent  to  that  time. 

Approximately  99%  of  Lan¬ 
ston’s  output  during  1943-44  has 
been  precision  work  on  Army 
and  Navy  contracts. 

■ 

AP  Names  Friggens 

Paul  Friggens,  of  the  general 
office  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  appointed  executive 
representative,  effective  Aug.  15. 
by  Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  AP.  In  this  capacity, 
he  will  have  administrative  du¬ 
ties  in  the  personnel  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments.  Mr.  Frig¬ 
gens  joined  the  staff  of  AP  Fea¬ 
tures  in  1941,  and  subsequently 
was  transferred  to  general  pro¬ 
motion  work.  He  spent  several 
years  in  news,  news  feature, 
press  association  and  syndicate 
work,  before  joining  AP. 
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Magazine  Reels 

with 
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Tension  Governor 

•zcel.  ail  other  paper 
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SamJ  for  BomUmt 

Walter  Scott &Coe 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


freedom  of 
selection  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  our 
people.  Ability  to 
choose  is  reflected  in 
their  high  standards 
of  living.  By  choice, 
the  people  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  have  made 
the  Union-Star  their 
preferred  newspaper. 
They  have  given  it  a 
substantial  lead  in 
City  Zone  circulation 
for  over  nine  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 
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from  pane  tZt 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

1944  1943 

L'nion  Leader 

(See  Note)  .  360.213  305,845 

Non:  Manchester  L'nion-m  and 

Leader-e  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  Union-m,  only  is 
given. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commer’l  Appeal-m 

619,126 

789,306 

Press-ScimiUr-e 

407,836 

506.385 

tCommer'l  Appeal-S 

338.377 

303,151 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

1.365.339 

1,598.842 

MIAML  FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

616,759 

771,344 

XewR-e  . 

565,606 

575,181 

‘Herald'S  . 

.326,177 

268,324 

News-S  . 

163,474 

97,735 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1.672.016 

1,712,584 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

390,546 

465,150 

Journal-e  . 

1.033.590 

1,327,735 

*Sentind-S  . 

206.613 

184,729 

tJoumal-S  . 

432,524 

392,371 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,063,273 

2,369,985 

MINNEAPOUS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

418,088 

412,146 

Star  Journal-e  .... 

610.0.34 

761,647 

Times-e  . 

.345,164 

231,300 

Tribune-S  . 

363.138 

264,024 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,736.424 

1,669,117 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Beer  . 

353,957 

303.765 

MONTREAL  CANADA 

Sur-e  . 

798,882 

812.080 

Gazette-m  . 

369.842 

368.746 

I-a  Presse-e  . 

756.603 

732,387 

La  Patrie-e  . 

124,721 

116,016 

Herald-e  . 

122,667 

144,147 

Standard-S  . 

107,754 

104,078 

Patne‘S  . 

144,290 

91.662 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,424,759 

2,369,116 

MUNCIE.  DVD. 

Press-e  . 

352,096 

377.176 

Star-m  . 

360.816 

367,662 

Sur-S  . 

148,115 

100,942 

Grand  Total  .... 

861,027 

845,780 

NASHVILLE.  TENN 

Banner-e  . 

470.965 

556.704 

Tennessean-m  .... 

465,106 

556.807 

Tennessean-S  . 

384,212 

235,198 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,320,283 

1,348,709 

NEWARK.  N.  I. 

Star-Ledger-m  . . , , 

429,918 

428,593 

NVws-e  . 

713,701 

1.082.157 

Call-S  . 

234,703 

188,438 

Star-Ledger-S  .... 

129,751 

71,705 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.508.703 

1.770.893 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  . 

270,413 

292.600 

Kegister-e  . 

617,593 

593,090 

Registcr-S . 

189,631 

154,809 

Grand  Toul  .... 

1.077,637 

1,040,499 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune-ra  . 

927,672 

1,003,839 

Item-e  . 

801.282 

761,133 

States-e  . 

562.132 

688,909 

Times  Pica>-une 

&  States-S  . 

470.203 

358.879 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.761,289 

2,812,760 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

719,737 

884,527 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

595.790 

647.726 

Ne«rs-m  . 

691.184 

805,078 

Mlrror-m  . 

255.548 

456.985 

.Tournal  American-e. 

491.233 

687,184 

Post-e  . 

377,219 

386,041 

Snn-e  . 

646,887 

585,307 

World  Tdegram-e  . 

556.817 

576,133 

Timet-S  . 

692,528 

632,387 

+Herald  Tribune-S. 

494,425 

417,555 

Xcws‘S  . 

413.238 

325,322 

Mirror-S  . 

144,954 

155,919 

‘Journal  .^merican-S 

.  299,547 

284,593 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,379.107 

6.844.757 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  . 

376.371 

421.844 

Eagle-S  . 

149,408 

129.383 

Grand  Total  _ 

525.779 

551.227 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

508,099 

568,269 

OAKLAND.  CALIF 

Poat-Enouirer-e  . . . 

438.102 

484,654 

Trihttae-e  . 

518,403 

911.388 

Tribune-S  . 

280,532 

218,484 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,237,037 

1,614,526 

S4 


July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

1944  1943 

Oklahoman-m  .  471,928  512,312 

Times-e  .  538.806  580,236 

Oklahoman-S  .  258,189  217,558 

Grand  Total  ....  1,268.923  1,310,106 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

♦tWorld  Herald-e.  510.962  551,304 

World  Herald  s  .. .  279,103  251,769 

Grand  Total  ....  790,965  803.073 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  com¬ 

bination,  linage  of  one  edition-e  only  is 
shown. 

PEORIA,  ILL 

Journal  Transcript-e  577,599  591,787 

.Star-m  .  555.062  464.260 

Journal  Star-S  ....  235,241  167,038 

Grand. Total  ....  17367.902  1,223,085 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tEvening  Bulletin-e  786,117  1,169,357 

Inquirer-m  .  699,594  1,155.250 

News-e  .  336,657  365,694 

•Record-m .  608.007  718,770 

Inquirer-S  .  486.158  4M,216 

Record  s  .  249,919  266.536 

Grand  Total _  3.166,452  4,075,823 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  ....  412,076  522.033 

Press-e  .  739.806  843.226 

Sun-Telegraph-e  . .  392,972  580,507 

tPress-S  .  345,132  271,886 

*Sun-Tetegraph-S  .  273.887  241,293 

Grand  Total  ....  2.163.873  2,458,945 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  550,747  788,974 

Toumal-e  .  541.946  760.676 

‘Oregonian-S  .  377,041  318.933 

tJoumal-S  .  312,689  177,329 

Grand  Total  _  1.782,423  2,045,912 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  193,263  173,552 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  L 

Bulletin-e  .  662.966  788,336 

Toumal-m  .  352.727  330,586 

Journal  s  .  194,265  143,052 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.209.958  1,261,974 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  Note)  533,862  538,698 

Eagle-S  .  50,300  32,384 

Grand  Total  ....  584,162  571.082 

Non;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 
Eagle-e  onlv  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  I..eader-e  ....  704,971  733,501 

Times-Dispatch-m  .  520,390  508,932 

Times  Dispatch-S  .  315,056  228,129 

Grand  Total  _  1.540,417  1,470,562 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chron- 

ide-m  .  655.410  745.614 

Times  Union-e  ....  600,616  693,871 

Democrat  &  Chron- 

icle-S  . 315,801  275,767 

Grand  Total _  1.571.827  1,715,252 

ROCKFORD,  ILL 

Register- Republic-e.  530,547  562,561 

Star-m  .  356,312  420.134 

Star-S  .  183,391  140,820 

Grand  Total  ....  1.070.160  1.123,515 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  272,124  239,159 

Bee-e  .  611,871  707,237 

Union-S  .  154,770  87,062 

Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,038.765  1,033,458 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-ra  .  426.896  478,776 

Post-Dispatch-e  ...  645,352  837,507 

Star-Times-e  .  459.573  534.097 

tGlobe- Democrats.  284.301  267,301 

Post-Dispatch-S  . . .  449,427  367,425 

Grand  ToUl _  2,265.549  2,485,106 

ST.  PAUL  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  355,422  431,897 

Dispatch-e  .  524s500  628,563 

Pioneer  Press-S  . . .  276,308  247,628 

Grand  ToUl  _  1,156.230  1.308,088 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  543,773  488,924 

News-e  .  759,401  771,622 

Light-c  .  556,484  611,113 

Exnress-S  .  346,328  262,3.39 

•Light-S  .  293,562  273.841 

Grand  Total _  2.499.548  2.407,839 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAUF. 

1944  1943 

Union-m  .  665.919  602.236 

Journal-e  .  442.392  . 

Tribune-Sun-e  ....  830,663  235,644 

Union-S  .  291,151  824.195 

Grand  Total  _  2,230,125  1,662,075 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  5.38,673  487,357 

Examiner-m  .  681,655  664,SM 

('all-Bulletin-e  _  444.815  494,835 

NVws-e  .  406,534  517,552 

tChronicle-S  .  278,111  187,417 

•Examiner-S  .  391,197  324,538 

Grand  Total _  2,740,985  2,676,250 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  555,757  542,801 

Union  Star  e  .  449,162  455,189 

Grand  Total  _  1,004,919  997,990 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  377,507  360.105 

Times-e  .  456,807  450,698 

Scrantonian-S  ....  161,365  100,032 

Grand  Total  _  995,679  910,835 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m.  511,228  642,895 

Stare  .  451,929  361,330 

Times-e  .  583.319  948,557 

*Post-Intelligencer-S  .342,7M  397,414 

Times-S  .  236,701  295.178 

Grand  Total _  2.125,928  2,645,374 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-e  ,  304,358  262,295 

Journals  .  142,119  87,404 

Grand  Total  ....  446.477  349,699 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  539,928  633,669 

Tribune-S  .  177,262  146,606 

Grand  Total  ....  717.190  780,275 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman- Rev’ w-m  358,4|I7  369.938 

Chronicle-e  .  548,247  570,431 

tSpokesman-Rev.-S  279,660  223,850 

Grand  Total  _  1,186.314  1,164,219 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  ..  739.959  690,177 

Post  SUndard-m  .  .  436,380  441,372 

*Herald  American-S  351.805  246.204 

Post  Standard-S  ..  186,074  120.722 

Grand  Total  _  1,714,218  1,498,475 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . . .  587,678  625.782 

Times-e  .  427,509  392.638 

News-Tribune-S  ...  257,021  179,375 

Grand  ToUl  ....  1,272,208  1,197,795 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  244,801  173,509 

Blade-e  .  631,994  891.536 

Times-S  .  313,943  239.201 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,190.738  1,304.246 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  ..  620.691  591,926 

Telegram-e  .  832.070  864,152 

Stare  .  888,556  1,018,904 

SUr-w  .  111,474  96.730 

Grand  Total  _  2,452.791  2,571.712 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  ..  458.296  488.979 

Times-Advertiser-S.  93,250  67,575 

Grand  Total  ....  561.546  556,554 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note).  500.128  477,077 

Not*;  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Record-m  only  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  530,817  622.747 

World-m  .  485,711  563,623 

World-S  .  258,462  195.666 

Grand  Total _  1.274,990  1.382,036 

UNION  CITY.  N.  I. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  393,542  386,285 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Tiraes-Herald-d  ...  772,564  918.725 

News-e  .  473,768  603,566 

Post-m  .  757,934  828,753 

Stare  .  1,023,870  1,362,298 

•Times-Herald-S  ..  334,431  283,385 

Post-S  .  279..304  228,161 

tSUr-S  .  418.972  385,552 

Grand  Total _  4.060.843  4.610,440 

IDITOR  tk  PU 


WATEHBURY.  CONN. 

1944  l>43 


Republican  Amer. 

(See  Note)  _  486,107 

Democrat-e  .  278.326 

Kepublican-S  .  122,139 


Grand  Total  ...  886,572 

Note;  Republican  American  soij  U 

combination  with  American-e.  Liaa*. 

of  one  edition  shown  Rcpublican-m 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACT 
GROUP 

Mamaron’k  Times-e  150,437  128419 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  362,428  289  IB 

New  Rochelle  Stand-  ’ 

ard  Star-e  .  371,990  337199 

O.ssining  Citizen  ' 

Register-e  . .  159.245  137214 

Port  Chester  Item-e  292,756  242J73 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  187,507  157  405 

Yonkers  Herald  ‘ 


Statesman-e  ....  306,541  277 474 

White  Plains  Dis- 


patch-e  .  385,297  395  4M 

Peekskill  Star-e  . .  198.954  168,71: 


Grand  ToUl  ....  2,415,155  2,134474 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon-e  . .' .  613,095 

Eagle-m  .  430,564 

Eagle-e  .  511,298 

Beacon- S  .  417,274 


522299 

404,462 

511,478 

309292 


Eagle-S  .  265,229  ,  272491 


Grand  Total  _  2,237,460  2,020.422 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  474,633  443412 

Gazette  &  Post-e..  515,085  481,633 

Telegram-S  .  189,834  162262 


Grand  Total _  1,179,552  1.107487 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Vindicator  Teleg.-e  608,041  671433 
V’indicator  Tcleg.-S  246.407  182418 


Grand  Total  ....  854,448  854,351 


nGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBUSHERS 
BRONX.  N.  Y.  C. 

Home  News-e .  214,139  155495 

Home  News-S  ....  88,577  44488 


Grand  Total  -  302,716  199.983 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  . . .  533,914  732,186 

Star-e  .  523.126  741272 

SUr-S  .  420,321  354,600 


Grand  Total  -  1.4  77,361  1,828,056 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-c  362,446  381,458 

Standard-Times-S  84.966  52,696 


Grand  Total  _  447.412  434,156 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
COMIC  WEEKLY  THIS  WEET 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY  Liaait” 
67,516  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKUT 
Linage  28.308  lines  is  included  in  At 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
Albany  'Times-Union,  Atlanta  Jouniil, 
Baltimore  American.  Boston  Advertiser, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  Detroit  Tines. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegrapk, 
San  Antonio  Light.  Syracuse  Herdd- 
.\merican.  Washington  Times-Herald. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linen 
67,516  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  ES; 
press.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miawi 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 


•  WEEKLY”  Linar 
:0.372  lines  and  “COMIC  WF.EKLIT 


‘‘AMERICAN’ 


28,308  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linar 

69.972  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  28,308  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer. 

‘“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linir 

69.972  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonia*. 
+  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  37,464  lii» 

is  induded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Atlanta  Constitoti* 
Baltimore  Sun.  Birmingham  News  • 
Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicar 
Daily  News.  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleve 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit 
News.  Indianapolis  SUr,  Memphis 
raercial  Appeal.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Ntv 
York  Herald-Tribune,  Philadelphia  Ew 
ning  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  “ 
I.ouis  Globe  Democrat,  W^hington  Stir. 
37,375  lines  in  the  Los  Angdes  Jj**' 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chtia 
icie  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


BLISHKR  Hr  AH«Ht  It. 
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O'Brien’s  story  and  that  of  his 
DOSIOn  XT l6SS  friends,  was  that  he  had  become 

f  involved  in  a  fight  with  a  Navy 

Uicpc;  UD  lOr  man  and  five  civilians  as  he 

X'  walked  with  two  Merchant  Ma- 

T  Attacked  by  the  Navy 

liUC'Ul  XlC^XUllxlo  man  and  civilians,  O’Brien  and 

_  ,  ,  o  T>  his  two  friends  put  the  others  to 

School  Rows,  Beating  flight  in  short  order. 

Of  Prisoners.  Hoodlums  alone  some  time  later. 

O  Brien  reported,  he  noticed  a 
Fill  News  Columns  patrol  wagon  roll  up  and  stop. 

By  Robert  Playfair  Out  jumped  two  policemen,  who 

'  proceeded  to  use  their  night 

Boston,  Aug.  16 — Boston  News-  sticks  on  the  wounded  marine, 
papers— n  o  t  o  r  i  o  u  s  for  being  Brought  unconscious  to  the  sta- 
“cause”  wary — recently  have  be-  tion,  O’Brien  was  transferred  to 
come  cause-conscious  to  a  de-  the  Naval  Hospital  when  it  be- 
gree  that  would  seem  to  bely  the  came  apparent  that  his  head 
epithet  "ostrich,”  so  often  ap-  wound  was  serious, 
pli^  to  the  press  of  that  city.  Station  Six  has  long  been 
The  Boston  Post,  after  veteran  known  for  beating  prisoners  and 
Reporter  David  Shea  leaped  on  for  a  hatred  of  the  press.  Re- 
a  chance  tiff  in  a  school  commit-  cently  a  reporter  arriving  to 
tee  meeting  over  the  fact  that  question  Capt.  Robert  A.  Lynch 
discipline  had  been  extremely  as  to  whether  or  not  a  murder 
poor  for  some  time,  published  suspect  had  been  picked  up  in 
a  series  of  articles  bringing  to  connection  with  a  South  Boston 
light  flagrant  examples  of  dis-  attempted  ^  robbery  was  told 
ciplinary  trouble  in  the  schools,  flatly  “No.” 

School  Question.  . 

^  ^  ,  Confronted  with  the  report  of 

Thereafter  the  Globe  pub-  headquarters.  Capt.  Lynch  ad- 
lished  a  comprehensiw  study  of  rnitted  that  he  had  booked  a  man 
conditions  within  the  School  De-  hut  said  he  could  not  be  inter- 
partment  and  the  causes  thereof,  viewed. 

Meanwhile  all  p^ers  bared  While  the  reporcer  stood  there 
aUeged  inhuman  treatment  at  ^  sailor  was  brought  in  slightly 
Rutland  Veterans  Hospital  of  intoxicated.  Asked  to  give  his 
men  who  fought  in  this  war  and  name  at  the  booking  desk,  the 
are  recuperating  there  from  man  hesitated,  murmured  some- 
tuMrculosis.  thing,  and  was  forthwith  beaten 

In  the  w^e  of  the  school  dis-  unconsciousness  by  a  lieu- 

cipline.  and  hospital  reform  ar-  tenant  present, 
tides,  the  Boston  Herald  an-  Capt.  Lynch  watched  the  beat- 
nounc^  a  series  by  W.  E.  Play-  jjjg  which  was  done  with  a  pair 
fair,  Simmons  College  journal-  Qf  hand  cuffs  and  which  resulted 
ism  instructor  and  formerly  jjj  heavy  flow  of  blood  from  the 
managing  Mitor  of  the  Trans-  serviceman’s  left  temple, 
mpt,  on  the  growing  evil  of  “Rough  stuff,  isn’t  it?”  the  re- 
hoodlumism  in  Boston  and  other  porter  asked  Capt.  Lynch.  Lynch 
problems  facing  the  city,  includ-  shrugged.  He’s  supposed  to  have 
ing  anti-Semitic  and  other  racial  helped  roll  another  Navy  man. 
incidents.  News  of  the  treatment  of  ser- 

Liberals  admitted  that  the  vicemen  at  the  station  circulated 
mere  publication  of  such  a  se-  jq  Boston  papers.  Eventually 
ries  was  a  step  forward  m  a  Record  believed  it  had  a 

humanitarian  direction  for  the  chance  to  end  for  all  time  such 
cause-wary  Boston  press.  3  condition,  and  it  printed  fully 

Critics,  including  spokesmen  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  in 
for  Jewish  and  Negro  organiza-  both  the  Record  and  the  Amer- 
tions,  claimed  the  series  pre- 

®  police,  the  other  papers  picked  up  the 

story,  and  Police  Commissioner 
^inted  to  the  fact  th^  Sulllivan  was  forced  to  investi- 

Commissioner  -piornas  F.  Sulli-  the  matter. 


GEARED  FOR  ACTION 


TEXTUS 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
Oiliertisemenu  featuring 
ihe  six  States  served  hy 
the  Seaboard  Railway. 


Ueorgia— largest  state  east  of  the  .Mississippi 
—  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  past 
two  decades.  Raw  materials  abounding  in 
almost  incredible  abundance  and  variety., 
combined  with  unusually  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  for  manufacture,  have  resulted  in  the 
investment  of  millions  in  Georgia  industry’. 
In  agriculture,  diversification  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  Georgia  takes  high  rank  in  the 
production  of  a  wide  variety  of  farm  crops, 
in  dairying,  poultry  raising,  livestock  and  in 
the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Today,  Georgia’s  farms  and  factories  are 
contributing  in  fullest  measure  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  Georgia  is  geared  for  action! 
Looking  to  the  future,  an  alert  State  and  its 
people  are  planning  for  even  greater  things 
to  come. 

The  Seaboard  Railway  has  played  a  vitally 
important  role  in  Georgia’s  onward  march 
of  progress.  With  coordination  inspired  by  a 
common  cause,  the  Seaboard  will  continue  to 
work  with  Georgia  in  the  building  of  a  greater 
and  more  prosperous  State  in  the  years  ahead. 

Seaboard  Railway,  f^orfolk  10,  Virginia. 
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NEW  NEWS  FRONT  OPENS  IN  FRANCE 


continued  from  page  9 

Mr.  Vermillion  jumped  with 
the  paratroopers  and  his  first 
story  told  about  being  10  miles 
behind  the  beaches  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Germans.  Just  how 
he  got  his  story  out  is  not  known. 

Graham  Hovey  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  got  one  of 
the  early  stories  through.  It 
was  written  aboard  a  U.  S.  troop 
carrier  plane  “over  Southern 
France”  and  told  of  the  breath¬ 
taking  climax  that  came  with 
the  command  to  “hook  up.” 

Let's  Go 

“A  few  seconds  later  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  cabin,”  he  wrote. 
“My  ears  were  still  ringing  with 
the  words  of  the  boys  who  had 
Jumped  off  the  plane  into  the 
night  shouting  ‘Let’s  Go.’  They 
were  actually  so  eager  to  get  off 
they  even  pushed  each  other 
lunging  down  the  incline  to  the 
cabin.” 

Other  INS  men  on  the  job 
were  Larry  Newman,  with  the 
forces  ashore,  and  Frank  Con- 
niff,  who  reported  from  Adm. 
Hewitt’s  flagship  how  an  armada 
of  almost  a  thousand  fighting 
ships  shelled  the  beachhead  at 
the  rate  of  300  tons  a  minute  in 
preparation  for  the  landings. 

Rita  Hume,  INS’  “most  pul¬ 
chritudinous  correspondent,” 
covered  the  Aliied  flying  head¬ 
quarters  at  Corsira,  while 
Michael  Chinigo  covered  air 
headquarters  in  Italy.  James  L. 
Kilgallen,  at  Allied  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Rome,  was  in  charge  of 
the  INS  staff. 

Carey  Longmire,  New  York 
Post  correspondent,  witnessed 
the  landings  of  parachutists  and 
giider  troops  from  the  air,  as  did 
Carleton  Kent  of  the  Chicago 
Times.  Both  remarked  the 
lack  of  opposition.  Longmire 
writing  “If  the  rest  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  goes  like  the  landings  of 
the  parachutists  and  glider 
troops  now  dropping  just  over 
our  right,  this  new  invasion  of 
France  is  a  walk-in.” 

What,  No  Story? 

Kent  reported:  “We  retiumed 
from  this  one  with  somewhat  the 
same  feeling  as  the  cub  re¬ 
porter  who  telephoned  back  that 
there  wasn’t  any  story  to  that 
wedding  because  the  groom 
hadn’t  tiurned  up.  It  was  as¬ 
tounding  to  realize  we  had 
flown  over  the  supposedly  heav¬ 
ily  protected  coast  in  brilliant 
sunlight  .  .  .  and  weren’t  flred 
at  once.” 

Richard  Mowrer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  jumped  with 
paratroopers  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  Seventh  Army  was 
due  to  strike  the  coast.  He 
jumped  into  a  mist,  and  reported 
no  sense  of  falling.  After  an  un¬ 
eventful  landing  be  was  able  to 
report  that  “the  grapes  were  not 
quite  ripe  but  they  tasted  good.’' 

One  of  the  earliest,  perhaps 
the  first  report  to  come  from  the 
beachhead  itself  was  written  by 
Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New  York 
Times  and  Combined  American 
Press  correspondent  He  araar- 
ently  had  good  hick  not  onry  hr 
getting  his  oopy  «>eedlly  to 
Rome  but  in  having  it  sent  with¬ 
out  delay. 


He  wrote  that  the  American 
Ai'my  was  “flabbergasted”  by 
the  ease  of  the  landing.  “It 
didn’t  take  long  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong,”  he  said.  “I  went 
straight  to  a  prisoners'  cage 
where  25  Jerries  were  gathered. 
There  wasn’t  any  fight  left  in 
them.  One  master  .sergeant  said 
he  knew  the  army  in  northern 
France  was  broken.  For  three 
naonths  he  had  realized  the  war 
was  lost,  he  said.  There’s  no 
reason  to  fight,  he  added.  For 
whom  should  we  fight? 

“  ‘You  mean  you  are  not  fight¬ 
ing  for  Hitler  any  more?’ 

“  ‘That’s  it.’  ” 

Homer  Bigart  of  the  New  York 
Herald  ’Tribune  was  also  a  com¬ 
bined  American  Press  correspon¬ 
dent.  His  delayed  dispatch  from 
lie  due  Levant  told  of  the'seizure 
of  that  island  which  guards  one 
approach  to  the  great  French 
naval  base  of  Toulon. 

On  Road  to  Paris 

On  the  road  to  Paris  the  Allied 
advance  had  cracked  wide  open 
such  a  multiplicity  of  news 
soinces  that  scarcely  any  cor¬ 
respondent  wrote  the  same  news 
as  his  fellow,  and  the  only  story 
which  recei\^  a  concentration 
of  attention  was  the  pocket  of 
trapped  Germans  near  Falaise. 

It  was  a  “hot”  story  in  both 
senses.  Here  were  100,000  Ger¬ 
mans  facing  extinction,  with  the 
correspondents  facing  official 
extinction  if  they  threw  the 
slightest  glimmer  of  light  on  the 
military  tactics  involved  lest 
the  trapped  enemy  slip  out. 

So  newsmen  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  whittling  down  each 
day  the  width  of  the  opening 
through  which  the  Germans 
were  escaping  the  trap,  and 
writing  dire  predictions  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  those  still 
inside. 

The  number  entrapped  they 
reluctantly  reduced  from  100,000 
to  40.000  during  the  progress  of 
the  story. 

Finally  restrictions  were  lifted, 
and  Henry  T.  Gorrell  of  the 
United  Press,  who  rode  with  the 
forward  elements  of  the  encir¬ 
cling  column  northward  out  of 
Le  Mans,  reported  gleefully  that 
“The  Nazis  thou^t  we  were 
heading  for  Paris — Ha  ha!” 

Mr.  Gorrell.  incidentally,  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  on  the 
Allied  secret  weapon  wreaking 
such  havoc  with  the  enemy. 

“Today  it  is  evident  to  the  bat¬ 
tered  and  reeling  Heinies,”  he 
said,  “that  we  are  clamping  a 
giant  steel  arc  around  their 
rear.” 

The  Heinie  rears,  it  seemed, 
were  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
distance  toward  Paris. 

’The  week’s  dispatches  from  all 
fronts  reported  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  joyful  receptions  for 
American  troops  by  the  liberated 
peoples,  free  drinks  and  kisses 
for  the  correspondents,  and  close 
squeaks  for  newsmen  over- 
zealous  in  news  gathering  efforts. 

Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  no 
real  front  any  longer  existed  in 
Nortterp  Prmee,  corre^ondents 
reported.  Fighting  went  on 
whegever  some  Allied  troops 
happened  to  meet  up  with  some 
German,  and  Allied  armored  col¬ 


umns  were  pushing  in  practic- 
all.v  all  directions  at  once. 

"Three  reporters  who  attempted 
to  capture  Le  Mans  a  bit  too 
soon  almost  shared  Gault  Mac- 
Gowan’s  fate — or  worse. 

Gene  Currivan  of  the  New 
York  Times,  David  McNicoll  of 
the  Australian  Consolidated 
Press,  and  Joseph  Driscoll  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  found 
themselves  isolated  Aug.  10  when 
they  bedded  down  at  a  hotel 
which  had  not  taken  down  its 
“For  Germans  Only”  sign. 

“Without  waiting  for  our  in¬ 
fantry  to  come  up,  La  Liberte 
drove  us  to  the  far  side  of  the 
city,”  wrote  Driscoll.  “We  en¬ 
joy^  the  applause  in  the  Place 
de  la  Marie,  and  especially  the 
reception  at  the  Hotel  Paris. 

“It  was  not  until  we  came 
down  for  dinner  that  we  sensed 
something  wrong.” 

The  “something  wrong”  was 
a  patrol  of  ten  German  para¬ 
troopers  with  itchy  trigger 
fingers,  it  turned  out,  “and  they 
were  out  to  make  as  much  mis¬ 
chief  as  they  could. 

“But  for  the  timely  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  who  knew  her 
way  through  the  myriad  pas¬ 
sageways,  we  might  have  been 
dead  ducks.” 

Pyle  Closely  Shaved 

Gmie  Pyle  also  had  more  than 
his  usual  number  of  hairbreadth 
escapes.  The  Germans  had  ap¬ 
parently  decided  at  last  that  it 
was  Ernie  Pyle  who  was  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  and  gave  him  the 
works.  First  a  shell  exploded 
so  close  to  him  it  deafened  one 
ear  until  next  day.  Then  he 
started  out  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  to  hunt  the  new  com¬ 
mand  post,  wandered  in  search 
of  it  for  five  minutes,  and  during 
that  five  minutes  it  received  a 
direct  shell  hit. 

Apparently  realizing  they  had 
missed  their  quarry,  the  Heinies 
rained  shells  on  the  area  for  a 
while  but  quit  just  short  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  not  quite  scared 
to  death. 

Later  in  the  day  Ernie  started 
for  another  command  post  10 
minutes  away.  When  he  arrived 
he  learned  the  one  he  had  just 
left  had  been  hit.  Anyway  some¬ 
one  knew  about  a  nice  clean 
farm  house  half  a  mile  away,  so 
off  they  started.  When  they  got 
to  the  nice  clean  farm  bourse  it 
wasn’t  there.  A  shell  had  hit  it 
in  the  last  20  minutes  and  set  it 
afire. 

Associated  Press  war  photog¬ 
rapher  Eddie  Worth  “lived 
through  an  eternity  of  terror” 
Aug.  15  when  he  was  caught  in 
the  downpour  of  bombs  which 
the  RAF  accidentally  rained  on 
the  Canadian  lines. 

"The  diminutive  38-year-old 
Britisher  who  weeks  ago  escaped 
death  when  an  enemy  mortar 
shell  landed  on  a  slit  trench 
three  yards  away  from  his,  and 
who  was  knocked  unconscious 
by  debris  during  London’s  1940 
blitz,  reported  one  bomb  struck 
so  close  to  him  the  blast  skinned 
his  arms  which  protruded  from 
the  shallow  ditch  in  which  he 
soi^t  shelter. 

“The  horrible  part  was  hearing 
the  bombs  screaming  down,”  he 


said.  “I  rocked  as  if  on  a  wave 
when  the  bombs  landed.  When 
the  wave  passed  over  I  got  up 
and  found  all  the  leaves  blown 
off  the  trees  and  hedges.” 

Even  in  London  newsmen 
were  having  their  troubles.  "The 
London  Daily  Mirror  in  Fette^ 
Lane  was  damaged  by  a  robot 
bomb. 

Movements  of  correspondents 
this  week  to  and  from  the  war 
front  included  the  following; 

United  Press  correspondent 
Harold  Guard  arrived  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  aboard  an  Army  transport 
plane,  completing  a  world-ree 
ord  non-stop  flight  of  3,920  tniles 
from  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  16 
hours. 

Gil  Robb  Wilson,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
’Tribune,  arrived  in  England  Aug. 
14  to  do  special  stories. 

Wes  Gallagher  of  AP  has  re 
turned  to  England  from  France. 
Don  Whitehead  has  again  taken 
command  of  AP’s  Northern 
France  staff  after  a  short  rest 

William  McGaffin,  Chicago 
News  correspondent  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  has  been  hos¬ 
pitalized  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Leland 
Stowe,  Chicago  News  foreign 
correspondent,  is  now  on  leave 
and  is  broadcasting  over  the  Blue 
Network  once  a  week. 

Catherine  Coyne,  veteran  Bof 
ton  Herald  reporter,  i^  now  in 
France  reporting  “color”  storks 
of  Boston  people.  Austen  Lake, 
after  months  in  England,  re 
turned  to  the  Boston  American 
staff  recently  and  is  due  in  Nor 
mandy  at  any  time. 

Jack  Jarrell,  who  covered  in¬ 
itial  landings  in  the  French  in¬ 
vasion  for  INS,  has  returned  to 
the  U.S.  Also  here  after  a  stint 
in  the  South  Pacific  for  AP  is 
Arthiu*  E.  Burgess,  Jr. 

■ 

ITU  Reioins  AFL 

After  a  four-year  absence,  the 
International  TypograpWeal 
Union  with  its  65,000  members 
has  completed  the  process  of  re- 
affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  union 
had  been  suspended  for  refusal 
to  pay  a  special  assessment  in 
addition  to  the  per  capita  tax 
for  combatting  the  old  Conunit- 
tee  of  Industrial  Organization. 
’ITie  reinstatement,  effective  as 
of  Aug.  1,  entitles  ITU  to  repre 
sentation  at  the  Nov,  convention. 
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Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsyivania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 
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Press  Wireless 
Mobile  Radio 
On  French  Front 

In  Operation  for  Press 
Since  June  13.  Unit  Now 
Handles  Broadcasts 

Facilities  for  radio  program 
transmission  direct  from  France 
to  America  for  the  national  net¬ 
works  have  been  set  up  at  Sta¬ 
tion  PX,  the  Press  Wireless  Mo¬ 
bile  Transmitter  unit  which  has 
been  in  daily  operation  in  France 
since  June  13,  D.  K.  deNeuf, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traf¬ 
fic  for  Press  Wireless,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  first  broadcast  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  was  picked  up  Aug.  14 
by  the  U.  S.  networks  for  re¬ 
broadcast  here. 

Successful  tests  already  have 
been  conducted,  he  said,  and  the 
station  has  received  authority 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  rendering 
such  service. 

First  Civilian  Unit 

First  civilian  radio  station  to 
link  America  and  France  follow¬ 
ing  the  invasion,  PX  has  ban¬ 
dit  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  million  words  of  trafiic 
since  D-plus-seven  day. 

The  average  daily  traffic,  all 
press,  has  exceeded  35,000  words, 
according  to  A.  Warren  Norton, 
president  of  Press  Wireless,  with 
peak  volume  as  high  as  58,000 
words  a  day. 

The  station,  including  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver,  is  contained 
in  a  motor  truck  which  has  b^n 
kept  close  to  the  front  lines  of 
battle  for  the  convenience  of  the 
war  correspondents  assigned  to 
the  front  and  is  operating  24 
hours  a  day.  The  station  is  also 
licensed  to  handle  all  classes  of 
traffic  including  government  and 
commercial. 

In  addition  to  the  mobile 
equipment.  Press  Wireless  has 
a  15-kilowatt  transmitter  and 
other  apparatus  in  France  for 
amplified  communication  service 
as  soon  as  circumstances  make  it 
practicable  to  set  up  these  larger 
units.  Besides  the  radio  tele¬ 
graph  service  now  available 
from  the  station,  it  will  be  able 
to  handle  voice,  radio  photos 
and  facsimile. 


Soldier  Reading 
Restrictions  Removed 

continued  irom  page  9 

plays,  or  entertainment  material 
as  generally  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  United  States;  or 
written  material  for  use  in  ^u- 
cational  programs  of  the  armed 
forces  similar  to  written  ma¬ 
terial  generally  provided  for  use 
by  recognized  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  selection  of 
such  books,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers,  when  the  selection  is 
necessarily  limited  by  difficulties 
of  transportation  or  other  ex¬ 
igencies  oT  war,  shall  be  made  in 
some  impartial  manner  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  their  respective  services, 
such  as  a  preference  expressed 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  the  recommendation  of  ex¬ 
pert  committees,  or  otherwise.” 

The  bill,  as  amended,  specifi¬ 
cally  forbids  service  censors 
from  removing  political  material, 
either  written  or  in  the  form  of 
clippings,  from  letters  addressed 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

It  does  not  apply  to  anything 
except  material  paid  for  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  government 
funds. 

It  does  not  apply  to  magazines 
or  newspapers,  if  they  are  not 
“sponsored”  by  the  government; 
and  even  in  that  case  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  curtail  the  number,  in  which 
event  the  servicemen  or  expert 
committees  shall  make  the  se¬ 
lections. 

Epitomizing,  Senator  Ferguson 
said:  “The  sale  of  a  newspaper 
or  a  magazine  on  a  post  exchange 
no  more  makes  it  a  government- 
sponsored  publication  than  the 
sale  of  a  toothpaste  makes  it  a 
governntent  -  sponsored  tooth¬ 
paste.” 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  War 
Department  announced  that  the 
motion  pictures  “Wilson,”  and 
“Heavenly  Days”  had  been 
banned  from  camps.  Later,  it 


STATION  PX.  FRANCE 

At  the  right  is  the  Press  Wireless 
mobile  radio  transmitter,  drawn 
up  under  a  camouflage  netting 
alongside  a  chateau  somewhere 
in  France.  The  photograph  above 
shows  war  correspondents  pre¬ 
paring  their  copy  inside  the  cha¬ 
teau.  Seated  at  the  leit  is  Ernie 
Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  correspon¬ 
dent;  standing  by  him  is  George 
Auer,  of  Press  Wireless;  at  right 
background,  cigarette  in  mouth,  is 
lohn  O'Reilly,  oi  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  gentleman 
with  the  beard  is  lack  Thompson 
oi  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


was  officially  stated  that  the 
earlier  announcement  was  in 
error,  and  that  neither  film  had 
been  reviewed  with  that  intent. 

The  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments  both  indorsed  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch  and 
Senator  Ferguson  stated  during 
Senate  debate  that  they  would 
favor  legislation  to  prohibit 
government  sponsorship  of  any 
propaganda  matter  whether  in¬ 
tended  for  soldier  reading  or  for 
distribution  among  civilians. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN'S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOIMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

No.rkoping,  Sweden 


Press  Admitted 
To  Conference 
On  the  Peace 

Washington,  Aug.  17— Unlik, 
earlier  international  confer 
ences,  the  meetings  beginnim 
Sept.  21  at  Dumbarton  Oiki 
here  for  tri-partite  discuaiiaai 
of  world  peace  methods  are  dm 
expected  to  involve  any 
problems  for  the  covering  prtR 

Harvard  University  controk 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  estate  tod 
is  making  available  confereoM 
rooms  but  there  will  be  no  spin 
for  press  headquarters.  How¬ 
ever,  the  State  Departna; 
building  is  but  a  few  miles  awtj 
and  is  readily  reached  by  strttt 
car  and  bus.  Many  of  the  cor 
respondents  assigned  to  report 
the  proceedings  reside  in  Wub- 
ington;  others  will  find  hotel  ar 
commodations  in  the  city. 

Writers  will  be  admitted  to 
the  grounds  and  may  confer  with 
the  delegates  without  res^ 
tion,  except  such  as  the  United 
States  and  visiting  dignitarls 
may  see  fit  to  impose  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  convenience  and  time 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  pres 
aide  to  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  b 
personally  supervising  press  u- 
rangements. 

The  press  also  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  take  advantage  of  spr 
cial  train  section  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  council  meeting  at 
Montreal,  Sept.  15,  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilih 
tion  Administration.  UNRRA  b 
receiving  applications  from  pita 
members  and  submitting  then 
to  government  agencies  for  ac 
crediting.  Requests  for  livini 
quarters  also  are  being  handled 
through  that  office. 

The  government  accreditatioii 
plus  regular  press  cards  will  be 
sufficient  identification  for  newt 
papermen.  Writers  have  bea 
advised  to  bring  with  then 
birth  certificate  or  other  identi¬ 
fying  paper  establishing  United 
States  citizenship. 

■ 

Seeks  Milk  Fund 

A  campaign  to  obtain  $5,001 
for  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Dailt 
News  Milk  Fund  has  beee 
opened  with  the  contribution  of 
a  $100  check  by  the  local  Efts 
lodge  to  P.  T.  Hines,  geneni 
manager  of  the  News. 
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Canadian  Mills 
Boost  Newsprint; 
U.  S.  Total  Down 

Although  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  production  of  news¬ 
print  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  1944  increased  over  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
UniM  States  and  total  North 
American  production  declined. 

North  American  mills  pro- 
du^  during  July  326,083  tons, 
of  which  244,406  tons  came  from 
Omwiian  mills  and  only  59,875 
tons  in  U.  S.  mills,  according  to 
the  current  bulletin  of  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau.  Total 
July  newsprint  production  in 

1943  was  354,958  tons,  which  is 
2075  tons  more  than  this  year, 
perhaps  in  part  owing  to  one 
mwe  working  day  last  year. 

Ship  More  Than  Produced 
Shipments  for  July,  greater 
than  production,  totaled  339,904, 
u  compared  to  380,778  tons  in 
1943,  of  which  277,075  tons  in 

1944  was  shipped  to  the  U,  S„ 
15S85  to  Canada  and  47,244  ex¬ 
ported. 

Shipments  from  Canada  in  the 
fint  seven  months  of  this  year 
represented  75%  of  total  U.  S. 
supply  compared  with  60%  in 
the  same  period  of  1939.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  Newfoundland  rep¬ 
resented  3%  of  the  total  as 
afiinst  2%  in  1939,  while  ship¬ 
ments  from  United  States  mills 
represented  22%  compared  with 
28%.  There  were  no  imports 
from  Europe  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1944,  whereas  in  the 
same  period  of  1939  they  rep¬ 
resented  10%  of  total  U.  S. 
supply. 

Figures  for  the  first  seven 
numths  of  1944  show  an  increase 
in  production  by  Canadian  mills 
of  1.1%  over  the  same  period 
of  1943,  or  18,852  tons,  but  U.  S. 
production  decreased  68,439,  or 
14.2%  below  the  first  seven 
months  of  1943.  As  Newfoimd- 
land  production  increased  from 
117837  tons  of  newsprint  in 

1943  to  148,707  in  the  same  seven 
months  of  1944,  the  net  decrease 
in  North  American  newsprint 
production  for  the  first  part  of 

1944  was  18,717,  or  .8%. 

Stocks  Higher  Than  1943 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end 
of  July  were  70,455  tons  at  Can¬ 
adian  mills.  7,303  at  U.  S.  mills 
and  39,377  at  Newfoimdland 
mills,  totaling  117,135  tons,  as 
compared  with  116,728  at  the  end 
of  July,  1943. 

Apparent  total  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  the  U.  S.  amounted 
to  2^,155  tons  in  July,  which 
22,542  tons  or  8.9%  lower 
tnsn  in  July,  1939,  according  to 
TO  Newsprint  A^ociation  of 
t^onsda.  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  this  year  consumption 
'ms  9.4%  lower  thim  in  the 
P«rtod  of  1939. 

-  Apparent  total  stocks  of  all 
u.  S.  consumers  increased  43,920 
^  in  July  and  amoimted  to 
■><8.404  tons  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  corresponding 
stocks  at  the  end  of  July,  1943 
^  1939,  were  556,115  and 
311823  tons,  respectively. 


Marion,  Ill.,  Post 
Goes  to  A.  M.  Field 

Beginning  August  14,  the 
Marion  ( Ill. )  Post  became  a 
morning  newspaper,  leaving  the 
evening  field  to  its  competitor, 
the  Marion  Daily  Republican. 
The  post  is  now  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois’  only  morning  paper.  The 
first  issue  was  a  six-page,  stand¬ 
ard  size  paper. 

Mrs.  Julia  Goddard,  Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  gave  as  the  reason  for 
switching  from  the  evening  to 
the  morning  field  that  of  being 
able  to  serve  readers  better. 

Associated  with  Mrs.  Goddard 
are  James  Bryan,  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Edith  Campbell  Bouch, 
editor.  The  Post  is  an  offspring 
of  the  old  Egyptian  Press, 
launched  in  1875.  The  Post 
entered  the  field  in  1910,  taking 
over  the  Press  at  that  time. 


Where  Free  Press 
Danger  Lies 

continued  from  page  11 


legal  freedom  of  the  press  or 
Mr.  Lasch’s  freedom  of  the  press. 
Many  actually  were  the  result  of 
desires  for  greater  freedom  of 
expression  than  were  possible 
before. 

Consolidations  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  principally  under  con¬ 
siderations  touching  upon  econ¬ 
omy.  Publication  of  even  a 
small  daily  is  a  costly  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  costs  must  be  borne 
by  the  community.  Subscribers 
eventually  grow  weary  of  greet¬ 
ing  two  collectors  each  month; 
merchants  welcome  an  oppor- 
timity  to  get  their  advertising 
messages  into  homes  in  one 
paper  instead  of  in  two  or  more. 

Such  consolidations  impose 
upon  publishers  a  weighty  re¬ 
sponsibility,  although  it  must  be 
exceedingly  fair  and  impartial. 
Few  abuse  this  position,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  publish¬ 
ers  as  human  beings  are  subject 
to  error. 

Neither  is  the  public  likely  to 
become  greatly  alarmed  over  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
inspired  suit  against  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  although  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  alarmed  were 
these  implications  more  widely 
understood.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which  a  prospective  buyer  want¬ 
ed  a  piece  of  property,  called 
service,  which  the  owner  did 
not  wish  to  sell. 

The  situation  is  analogous  to 
that  of  a  man  who  might  want  to 
purchase  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
If  the  owners  were  inclined  not 
to  sell  and  the  prospective  buy¬ 
er  were  able  to  obtain  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  under  the  laws  restrain¬ 
ing  monopoly,  the  analogy  would 
be  complete. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Lasch  indi¬ 
cates,  that  the  AP  attorneys 
sought  to  defend  their  client|s 
interests  with  arguments  hinged 
to  the  first  amendment  of  the 
•onstitution.  This  they  did  be¬ 
cause  here  seemed  to  lie  the 
strongest  weapon  within  the  law 
for  meeting  a  spurious  conten¬ 
tion. 

The  alert  publisher  urges  his 
convictions  with  all  his  righteous 


might.  This  might,  it  has  been 
observed  above,  is  restrained  by 
devious  invisible  forces  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  His 
competitor  likewise  will  strive 
to  present  what  appears  to  him 
to  be  a  more  truthful  picture. 

This  explains  why  the  Chicago 
Tribune  keeps  a  staff  of  able 
writers  in  Washington  where 
reporters  expose  the  worst  they 
can  find  about  the  New  Deal. 
It  explains  why  the  Chicago  Sun 
retains  an  alert  staff  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  to  develop  material 
supporting  the  New  Deal.  Even 
Mr.  Lasch  would  be  reluctant  to 
suggest  that  either  the  Sun  or 
the  Tribune  assume  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  double  watch¬ 
dog  duty,  and  yet  unless  it  is 
done  with  determined  zeal  there 
will  be  grave  danger  that  an 
uninformed  public  will  fiddle 
while  its  liberties  burn. 

Racant  Curbs  Citad 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
tyranny  flourishes  best  when  its 
roots  feed  upon  an  uninformed 
people.  Agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  understand  this, 
curb  freedom  of  the  press  by 
indirection  and  subterfuge  while 
at  the  same  time  they  slur  efforts 
of  publishers  to  keep  the  public 
informed.  A  few  instances  will 
illustrate  this  in  part: 

Both  the  international  food 
and  the  monetary  conferences 
were  called  in  isolated  places 
where  accommodations  for  re¬ 
porters  were  lacking.  Efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  reporters 
from  obtaining  news  on  delibera¬ 
tions  at  the  food  conference,  and 
at  no  time  was  there  cordial  co¬ 
operation.  People  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  keenly  interested  in 
what  happens  to  their  food  and 
money. 

When  this  country  went  to  war 
its  publishers  and  editors  united 
upon  a  voluntary  code  of  self¬ 
censorship.  ’This  action  reflected 
a  conviction  that  security  of 
their  country  is  a  consideration 
exceeding  responsibility  to  read¬ 
ers.  Agencies  of  government  in 
turn  pledged  publishers  they 
would  release  all  news  of  the 
war  when  such  releases  would 
not  give  aid  to  the  enemy. 

The  frequency  with  which  this 
pledge  has  been  broken  stands 
as  an  indictment  against  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  their  relation 
to  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  conclusion:  "rhere  will  be 
freedom  of  the  press  when  gov¬ 
ernment  ceases  to  obstruct;  those 
uneasy  minds  which  are  troubled 
over  definitions  of  freedom  of 
the  press  will  find  peace  if  they 
will  cling  to  the  intent  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

■ 

Plan  Third  Edition 
Of  “Fashions  of  Times" 

Designers  met  recently  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Virginia 
Pope.  New  York  Times  fashion 
editor,  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
third  edition  of  “Fashions  of  the 
Times.’*"  display  of  fashions  de¬ 
signed  in  New  York,  scheduled 
for  late  October  in  the  New 
York  Times  Hall. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
director  of  the  hall,  welcomed 
the  group. 
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CMDR.  GRISWOLD  HURL- 

BERT,  USNR,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Hart  Hurlbert,  publisher 
of  the  Warren  ( O. )  Tribune, 
died  at  a  naval  hospital  base  in 
southern  England,  according  to 
word  recently  received  by  Mrs. 
Hurlbert  from  Washington, 
which  closely  followed  notifica¬ 
tion  that  he  was  seriously  ill  of 
acute  appendicitis.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Bostwick  Steel 
Lath  Co.,  of  Niles.  O. 

ScT.  Joseph  T.  Hughes,  son  of 
Thomas  J.  Hughes,  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press  Newsphoto  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  killed  in  action  in 
France. 

Benjamin  L.  C.arroll,  52,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Rock- 
away  (L.  I.)  Journal  and  the 
Nassau  Herald,  died  Aug.  11. 

J.  I.  Phillips,  54.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont. ) 
Journal,  died  Aug.  13. 

James  J.  Kane,  an  employe  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
for  50  years,  died  Aug.  10.  He 
was  the  oldest  employe  in  length 
of  service  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  manager  of  the  legal 
advertising  department.  While 
former  Gov.  Martin  H.  Glynn 
was  publisher,  Mr.  Kane  was 
general  manager. 

John  Steven  McGroartt,  81, 
Los  Angeles  Times  staff  writer 
and  poet  laureate  of  California, 
died  at  Los  Angeles  Aug.  7.  Born 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  worked  at 
one  time  for  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Leader,  going  to  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Times  in  1906  and  for  many 
years  conducting  a  Sunday  col¬ 
umn.  McGroarty  served  two 
terms  in  Congress  and  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  plays,  one  of  which,  the 
“Mission  Play,”  was  viewed  by 
more  than  2.500,000  people  in 
3.200  performances.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  Pope  Pius  XI  with  the 
order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  by  Alfonso  XIII  with  the 
Order  of  Queen  Isabella. 

David  I.  Hammergren,  for  the 
past  30  years  publisher  of  the 
Cochrane  (Wis.)  Recorder,  died 
Aug.  13  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack. 

Pvt.  Frank  Banyan,  37,  a 
branch  circulation  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on  mili¬ 
tary  leave,  has  been  killed  in 
action  in  France. 
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Artists  Draw  Cartoons 
For  War  Fund  Drive 

A  series  of  cartoons  contrib¬ 
uted  by  some  of  the  leading 
newspaper  editorial  artists  will 
be  released  in  mat  form  by  the 
National  War  Fund  August  21, 
to  all  state  war  fund  headquar¬ 
ters  for  use  in  local  newspapers. 

Artists  contributing  original 
cartoons  include:  Jack  Lambert, 
Chicago  Sun;  J.  H.  Donahey, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Ferman 
Martin,  Houtton  Chronicle;  Paul 
Plaschke,  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican;  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Gene  Mack,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  H.  E.  Russell,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  Walter  La  Hue, 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Steve 
Schilder,  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard,  and  a  Major  Hoople 


drawing  by  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

The  cartoons  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  10,000  local 
war  fund  campaigns  in  October 
and  November. 

■ 

Billboard  Maps 

Twin  war  maps  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  theaters  of 
operations  have  been  erected  by 
the  Chicago  Sun  on  Madison  St., 
a  few  feet  east  of  the  Chicago 
River  bridge.  Elach  map  is  25 
feet  square.  A  large  panel  across 
the  top  of  the  maps,  currently 
plugging  the  waste  paper  drive, 
is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion 
of  various  phases  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  home  front.  A  ser¬ 
vice  map  of  this  nature,  showing 
the  European  theater  of  war, 
was  recently  erected  by  the 
Cleveland  News. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cask  wMi  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  times — ,40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times— .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  celculete  cost  of  any  clauiRed  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  average  wards 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  A  PUBLISHER  shouid  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situetions  Wanted” 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER 
Persdnnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertisiM,  puMshing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  them  is  no  f—  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  ef  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’wey  at  i2nd  St. 

New  Toik  18.  N.  T. 

Newipaper  Brolwn 

OAPABLB  HANSUOro.  bnrtaw.  asU 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weekllsa,  ang- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  Iredee. 
lien  Feighner  Ageney,  Nashville^  Meh. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapsee 
West  of  the  Hissiseiimi 
THE  OAMPBBLIi  OOMPAkT 
Park  Central  Building  Iios  Asicsles 

OM-Timo  Photo  Files  Boafbf 

WE  BUY  photofilcm  of  old  time  aub- 
jerte  (ncR.  nr  poi.):  Indnstriea— In¬ 
teriors  —  Fashione  —  Human  interest 
scenes,  etc.  Bettmann  Archives,  815 
East  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  T. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

TO  BIANAOB  on  salary  and  share 
profit  daily  or  large  weekly  in  west¬ 
ern  state  by  aggressive  but  seasoned 
man  qualified  all  departments  thru  16 
years  of  active  management.  Write 
Box  022.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

TWO  HIOBXY~P^PITAB^E  PA. 
WBKKTi'giS,  one  plant,  well  equipped, 
including  Oois  Comet  press.  Large  ex¬ 
clusive  territory.  Personal  reasons  re¬ 
quire  sale  at  once.  $7,500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Balance  terms.  Box  877,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  WREKIJES  to  be  merged  in 
city  of  6,000,  giving  exclusive  field. 
City  nearing  a  daily  rMuirement.  Cash 
required  $16,000.  W.  H.  Glover,  Ven- 

tnra.  Csllf. _ 

WEST  COAST  DAXLT,  exclusive  field, 
neither  daily  or  weekly  opposition. 
Cash  required  $60,000.  W.  H.  Glover, 
Ventura,  Calif. 

Newspaper  Press  Engineers 

SCACHINISTS  —  Drsmantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York 

Mechanical  Iqnipnient  Wanted 

WANTED 

Goss  preset  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  10S2. 

Editor  A  Pnhiisher _ 

PRESS  WANTED:  Single  width  Hoe 
or  Goss  capable  of  24  or  with  22%' 
cutoff  36  pages.  Include  stereotype 
equipment.  Box  940,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

STRAIGHT  LINE  Unit  type  presses 
23%"  cutoff  either  underneath  or 
end  feed.  Box  919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED:  PRESS  to  print  comie  sup¬ 
plements.  Give  fnll  specifications.  Box 

835,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED:  PRESS  to  print  4  color 
comics,  22  %"  cutoff,  8  or  more  pages. 
Also  4  deck  22  %"  cutoff.  All  black 
press.  Box  894.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WANTED — Used  Pollard-Ailing  maif- 
ing  equipment  in  fcood  condition.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Farmers  Home  Journal,  406 
McDowell  Building,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

Photo-Engrovar  Equipment 
_ For  SaU _ 

BEVELEB — No.  2  Ostrsnder-Seymour 
Ball  bearing  Beveling  machine.  Style 
"O”,  sire  24  inch,  3  arm  turret  for 
lining,  with  220  volt  8  phase  60  cycle 
AO  motor.  In  excellent  condition. 
Cleveland  Shopping  News  Oo.,  5809 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Holp  Wautod 
Advertisiut 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  and  De¬ 
partment  Manager  —  Permanent  with 
opportunity  in  progressive  community, 
write  fnlly  giving  qualifications  and 
availability.  Daily  Telegram,  Oolum- 
biis,  Nebr. 


Hnip  Wantnd  Hnlp  Wanted  ] 

(Advertitinf  (Cont’d)  Advertising  (Coat'd) 

ADVERTISING  MAN  OR  WOBIAN  WANTED:  Advertising  worki^i^ 
experienced  in  preparing  newspaper  ager  who  understands  layouts.  Jj.  ^ 
ads  for  furniture,  jewelry  and  fashion  pcrienced  with  good  record  and  resow 
stores.  Must  be  capable  of  handling  inendations.  Out  of  war  industry  ares, 
several  accounts  in  planning,  creating  Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  psyoti. 
and  follow  thru.  An  excellent  oppor-  population  30,000.  Give  full  infei^ 
tunity  awaits  the  person  who  quali-  tion  in  first  letter.  Write  or  wire  Cedj 
ties.  In  writing  for  interview,  give  fnll  B.  Highland.  President,  Clarkilmi 
particulars,  age,  experience,  and  pree-  Publishing  Company,  Clarksbirg,  V 
ent  earning  power.  Julian  Gross  Ad-  Va. 
vertising  Agency,  11  Asylum  Street,  ■  '  -  ■  ■  -  '  ' 

Hartford  3,  Conn. _ H«lp  Wautsd 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  small  _ Grcniatiou 

“*®^*  “■  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  MiJii, 
sistant.  One  qualified  to  handle  c  assi-  ^est,  circulation  40.000  to  60«S 
tied  detriment,  and  some  knowledge  Sunday,  needs  aggtiiZ 

of  display  Ideal  working  condiUws,  circulation  manager  with  “sZZ 
good  pay.  Either  man  or  woman.  Write  ability.  Must  understand  and  iTT 
giving  particulars  and  interviews  will  pcrienced  in  all  phases  of  cite  5 
I*.®  “tranged.  Box  924,  Editor  A  Pub-  country  circulation  work  and  be  skh 
Usher, _  _  complete  charge  of  depot 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  ^8‘‘"perraaienf^o°‘Sght“"n^w  ^  wSS 

TOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  fuiir  St”ng  age  fxner  ^ 
STAFF  of  leading  Daily  and  Sunday  salaJf  only 

in  Mid^West  City  of  500,000  popula-  ^.’^'t^onal  backp^ound  ^.nd  abilU^^^ 
tion.  Must  be  fully  experienced  in  ^  this  position  requirisfc 

national  soliciUtion,  have  good  bwh-  Box  909,  Editor  A  PubliiW 

ground,  appearance  and  perRonalitr.  _ r..ns.Twm  '  _ - 

Write  giving  full  details,  salary  ex-  PERMANENT  OPmimO  tor  eimls. 
pected.  etc.  Excellent  opportunity.  All  ^••®®usia  dsllf. 

replies  confidential.  Box  931,  Editor  880,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  Publisher.  .  .—  - 

-  -  Hala  WaifoG 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  |V.  -  . 

One  seasoned  by  newspaper  experience  cnimriai 

to  do  a  real  job  of  advertising  plan-  aIERT  REPORTER,  one  who  kasn 
ning,  copy  writing,  aggressive  but  not  how  to  dig  the  real  news;  maa  wifi 
high-pressure  selling:  permanent  posi-  energy  and  ability  desiring  oppse 
tion  with  prompt  salary  increases  as  tunity  to  prove  value.  Permaneat  as 
ability  demonstrated ;  give  complete  gjtion.  Apply  Managing  Editor,  Jaw 
resume  of  background,  age,  family  and  town,  N.  Y.,  Post  Journal, 
draft  status,  references,  salary  require-  a  smTeTAWr' farm  -Et^nw:  "t.  sa 
ment,  inc.  photo  if  available.  Herald,  ASSISTANT  FARM  EDITOR.  To  hslp 

Clinton  Iowa  prepare  and  present  farm  news,  sitr 

uiinion,  lows. _ 

ADVERTISmO  SALESBCAN — A  Mid-  General  knowledge  of  sgrM 

Western  Daily  in  a  city  of  450,000  .  neee»»«rr  Agricultural 

has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  top  e*Penence  4w 

flight  salesman  in  the  retail  Depart-  able  Midwestern  man  preferred.  8«1 
inent.  Position  offers  splendid  oppor-  qualification,  references,  experismi, 
tunity  for  advancement.  Must  be  ex-  «"<* 

perienced  in  copywriting  and  layouts  »»  Herb  Plambeck,  WHO,  Dee  Mow 

and  able  to  service  some  key  depart-  - — — - 

ment  store  accounts.  Perhaps  adver-  CAPABLE  REPORTER  whs  wsiH 
Using  manager  of  a  smaller  newspaper  like  to  get  on  telegraph  desk.  AW 
would  like  to  move  up  to  paper  with  to  Harry  P.  Phillips,  Post-Hstw 
90,000  circulation.  This  is  not  a  tern-  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  stating  age,  exyeti 
porary  job.  It’s  a  permanent  one  for  ence,  salary  expected,  and  date  svdl 

the  right  person.  Attractive  salary,  able. _ 

Clean  city.  Good  family  living  condi-  ht »«T!RTT!MrT»!T>  wostam  wapruOia 
tions,  congenial  fellow  workers.  Write  to  handle  woman’s  page  and  slsai|bl 
details  to  Box  953,  Editor  A  Publisher,  news  assignments.  Permanent  job  h 

-  fast-growing  industrial  eomnmaib. 

6,400  eir.  Write  fnlly  to  Martinerlit 
Daily  Bulletin,  Mamnsvtlle,  Vs^ 
EDITOR — Motion  picture  trade  pwi 
knowledge  film  industry  uauecsttSD 
but  desirable;  must  be  good  newt,  ite 
SSMAN  for  leading  capable  of  directing  staff;  |MI 

ndid  opportunity  for  starting  salary  and  excellent  ogw 
lust  be  presentable,  ‘unity.  Give  age,  exporlea^  nfir 
ducated  to  gain  the  ences.  Box  929,  Editor  A  Pnblisba 
ors,  willing  to  travel  EDITOR  WANTED  for  succeaaial  ass 
s  good  knowledge  of  publication.  Should  have  prsetW 
ementd,  feature  val-  knowledge  of  Real  Estate,  BniMill, 

.  Salary  will  be  com-  Financing  and  Marketing  of  Hsstbg. 
otential  productivity.  Apply  Bex  936,  Editor  A  Publisb*. 

,  please.  Box  956,  MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTBD 
■r. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  nswi|i 
perman,  single,  as  managing  editor  d 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  ite 
competent  desk  man.  Write  ststiH 
fnll  experience,  age  and  educatioa  « 

_  Puerto  Rico  World  Journal,  41  Its 

USING  SALESMAN  *2nd  St..  New  York. - 

ce  layouts  and  pre-  BffAN  capable  of  taking  over  flo®*  n 
al.  Give  full  details,  Virginia  daily  of  6,400  cireulsw 
salifications,  present  Permanent  job  in  fast-growing  issJJ 
ons,  when  available,  trial  community.  Write  fnlly,  Sox  b» 
end  snapshot.  R.  D.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
er  Printing  Corpora-  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  evening  nsw 
*as.  paper. _40-hour  week,  permanent  post 

OiPMi^IATIVES  a  la.,”*!  SiS;" 

SriS:  STTOIMTE  OPEEAnOT  «.!.  JJ 
expected.  Box  940,  ^  oxv  uS 

er.  860  N.  Michigan  ^ 

: -  TELBORAPR  EDITOR  by  SoutW 

iN  wanted  by  a  N.  Y.  morning  newspaper  with  press 
ally  in  city  of  100,-  at  1 :0<)  aju.  Five-day  basis  vs* 
losition  for  an  ambi-  with  time  and  half  for  sixth  W 
can  really  sell  in  a  Capable  reporter  seeking  desk  jw 
I  field.  Give  complete  may  apply,  stating  age,  expsriss* 
dying  and  state  sal-  draft  status.  Applications  from  ^ 
dose  snapshot  photo,  men  will  be  considered.  Box  94t,  oA- 
A  Publisher,  tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  far  August  19.  1*^ 


FEATURE  SALESMAN  for  leading 
Syndicate.  A  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Must  be  presentable, 
sufficiently  well  educated  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  editors,  willing  to  travel 
and  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
newspaper  requirements,  feature  val¬ 
ues  and  technique.  Salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  potential  productivity. 
Give  full  details,  please.  Box  956, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
— Ability  to  make  layouts  and  pre¬ 
pare  copy  essential.  Give  full  details, 
including  age,  qualifications,  present 
and  past  connections,  when  available, 
salary  desired.  Send  snapshot.  R.  D. 
MacNeil  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
wish  salesman  for  their  Chicago  office. 
Write  giving  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Box  940, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher,  860  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STAFF  SALESMAN  wanted  by  a  N.  Y. 
State  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  100,- 
000.  Permanent  position  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  person  who  can  really  sell  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  Give  complete 
history  when  applying  and  state  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Enclose  snapshot  photo. 
Box  823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waatvd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

DAILY,  city  16,000, 
irtiu  capable  city  editor  reporter, 
flirt  exp.,  personal  description,  snap- 
ijMt.  family  status.  Box  810,  Editor 
t  Pablisher. _ 

I^XTED,  able  EZPinuiurOED  edi- 

MritI  writer  on  staff  of  long-estab- 
liilied  metropolitan  daily.  Permanent 
poiition.  adequate  pay  in  accordance 
with  ability  to  handle  the  job.  Man 
with  Kood  midwestern  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Oire  aKe  and  political  views, 
ind  enclose  samples  of  recent  work. 

Box  935,  Editor  &  Publiaher. _ 

VAHTED  EDITOR  county  seat  daily, 
iteady,  sober.  Republican.  Republican 

Timet,  Trenton,  Mo. _ _ 

fbUNO,  EXFEBIENOED  COPY 
]t|!snER  Eastern  Daily.  $40.  Box  026, 
Miter  A  Publisher. 


Help  WoRtsd 
Mockaikal 

rOBKMAN  for  Press  and  Stereo  de- 
psrunents.  Not  a  duration  job  and 
want  only  a  man  interested  in  per- 
msaeot  situation.  Qood  rotary  three 
deck  press.  Oood  equiimient.  Scale 
I.ITH  for  40  hours,  six  days,  evening. 
Write  or  wire  collect  Ray  Dobson, 
Bstinets  Manager,  The  Minot  Daily 

Newt,  Minot,  North  Dakoto^ _ 

HOETHWEST  NEWSPAPER  in  fine 
borne  and  sports  area  needs  immedi¬ 
ately  floor  man.  combination  man, 
operator.  Oood  conditions.  Write  or 
wire  foreman.  Evening  Observer,  La 

Grande,  Oregon. _ 

MERATOB  OR  FLOOR  MAN  WANT¬ 
ED;  permanent  job.  Modem  shop, 
aics  town,  cheap  living.  $40  a  week. 

diieftsin,  Socorro,  N.  M. _ 

WANTED — Straight  matter  Linotype 
operator.  Permanent  day  position.  40- 
henr  5-day  week.  Paid  holidays.  Two- 
week  paid  vacation  after  one  year. 
Petition  open  for  immediate  acemt- 
ince.  Union.  Address  Foreman,  Re- 
psblican-News,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 


Help  Wanted 

PreBoliaD 

PEOKOTION  MAN.  Experienced  syn¬ 
dicate  or  related  work.  Part  time  or 
fee  basis  with  opportunity  full  time 
inbsequently.  Must  be  able  plan.  Ex- 
eente  mail.  Advertising  campaigns. 
Box  947,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 


Help  Wanted 

_ lUsaarch 

OyPOBTUNlTY  FOR  RESEAROH 
mNSED  YOUNO  MAN  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  market  research 
os  a  national  scale  for  leading  trade 
paper.  Most  have  had  some  experience, 
•ad  be  familiar  with  statistical  details 
sad  requirements.  Write  giving  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references.  Box  870,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


littrory  Agnncy  StvIc* 

dkixfiRSI — Articles,  Fiction,  Books 
— Uarketed.  Bertha  Klausner,  Liter¬ 
ary  Agency  607  6th  Awe..  N.  Y.  IT. 


Situations  Wanted 

AdainistratiTt 

•AAN,  38,  broad  news,  administrative, 
teaching,  publicity  experience,  wants 
magaxine,  newspaper  or  puMieity  Job 
with  future.  Box  899,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher,  _ 

PVBLISHER-EDITOR  desires  connec- 
tien  progressive  daily  or  weekly.  Oa- 
toble  full  management.  Available  Sept. 
1.  Box  917,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
_ Advertisiny _ 

aovebtisino  manager,  snccess- 

w  producer  as  advertising  manager 
m^ne  of  Midwest's  best  known  small 
®y  dailies.  14  years’  newspaper  ex- 
ivisnce;  Missouri  Journalism  grad- 
toja.  Peking  position  with  opportn- 
Jw-  Highest  qualifications  for  adver- 
>wg  or  business  manager.  Excellent 
tefmnees.  86  years  old.  Box  748, 
Mltor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont* d) _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SAIESSIAN 
DRAFT  EXEMPT 

Age  39,  married,  no  children.  Eighteen 
years’  exjferience  in  City  Zone  of  111,- 
000.  No  territory  limitations  for  right 
position.  Change  because  of  reorgan- 
ixation.  Market  Rcsearch-P^chology 
training.  Fine  record  of  achievement 
in  all  phases  of  Local  Display.  Good 
health.  Fine  appearance.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  on  two  weeks  no¬ 
tice.  $50.  For  brochure,  photo,  wire 
Personnel  Service,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
or  write  Box  908.  A  good  man — a  man 

YOU  will  like. _ 

NAT’L  ADV.,  39,  college,  army  dis¬ 
charge,  as  Mgr.  or  newspaper  rep. 
midwest.  Now  National  rep.  metropo¬ 
litan  daily.  As  A.M.  25,000  paper 
showed  37%,  increase.  Box  950,  Editor 
&  Publiaher. 


Situatleus  Wautad 

Grcnialinn 


AGE  30  4-F  8  years’  experience  on 
dailies  20,000  to  160,000  desires  Oirc. 
Mgr.  of  medium  sixe  daily  or  country 
or  city  Circ.  Mgr.  of  larger  paper. 
Energetic,  good  promoter,  no  drink¬ 
ing,  thrives  on  competition,  excellent 
record  and  references,  knows  all  phases 
of  circulation  street  sales,  carrier  boy 
org.,  country  routes,  branch  offices. 
Must  give  two  weeks  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  913,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIROtTLATION  DIREOTOR  available 
for  metropolitan  paper.  Have  engi¬ 
neered  five  rate  increases.  Specialixe 
in  building  revenue  and  circulation. 
Will  build  your  department  with  sound 
proven  methods.  More  than  20  years’ 
experience,  best  references.  Box  900, 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  national  distrib¬ 
ution  seeks  greater  opportunity  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  field.  Alert, 
aggressive,  loyal  and  dependable.  Age 
14.  married,  family.  Perfect  health. 
Only  permanent  position  considered. 
Write  fnl^  in  confidence.  Box  832, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  news¬ 
paper  20,000  desires  change.  14  years' 
experience  A.B.C.,  Little  Merchants, 
Dealers,  Street  Sales,  Direct  Hail. 
Reference  and  record  will  stand  on  ita 
own  merits.  If  yon  want  extra  revenue 
and  circulation  plus  well  managed  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Box  886,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

OIXODXiATION  MANAGER  with  14 
years’  experience  and  a  state-wide 
record  for  solid  increase,  desires  to 
make  a  change  for  a  worthy  proposi¬ 
tion  looking  to  the  fntnre.  Married, 
draft  exempt.  Box  778,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

omOULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment  with  proven  record  of  ability 
desires  change.  Age  41,  married.  Only 
permanent  connection  considered.  Box 

951.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATOR — 25  yrs.  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  A.M.-P.M.-Snn.  fields,  both 
city  and  country.  Age  45.  look  86, 
feel  25.  Available  at  once.  What  have 
you  to  offer!  Box  872,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

TRAVELING  SUPERVISOR,  with 
large  newspaper  desires  to  connect 
with  western  or  Mid-Western  news¬ 
paper  as  district  manager,  traveling 
supervisor,  or  circulation  supervisor. 
Five  years’  experience.  Box  933,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


SituaJieas  Wanted 

_ Circulation  ( Coat’d ) 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  LEASE  circulation 
of  .small  newspaper  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  J.  Jamieson,  556  E.  Cypress, 
Burbank,  California. 


Sitnations  Wantad 

Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  SCAN  to  take  charge 
of  newsroom;  top  experience  as  city 
and  managing  editor;  now  government 
editorial  promotion  executive.  Box 

794,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  House  organ. 
Some  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  experience.  Knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing.  College  graduate.  Age  29.  ex-ser¬ 
viceman.  Available  now.  Box  930, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

OARTOONIS  T — Always  a  timely, 
plucky  editorial  cartoon,  eaye  my 
former  boss  for  a  liberal  edition.  Hon¬ 
orable  discharge.  Box  820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 15  yrs. 
large  metropolitan  dailies — 10  yrs. 
OTofessional  artist,  educator.  Box  810, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  with  nationij 
magazine,  desires  position  with  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  or  newspaper.  Seven 
yrs.  writing  experience  including  pic¬ 
ture-story  experience.  Box  847,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  reporter  desires  position 
with  newspaper  or  magazine  vicinity 
New  York,  Connecticut.  Specialize  in 
straight  news,  analytical  research 
write-ups,  interviews.  Experience  in 
editing,  reporting,  make-up,  manag¬ 
ing,  headlines,  proofing.  Also  experi¬ 
ence  as  interviewer  and  analyst.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Woman.  Box  945,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH;  literary 
background,  French,  German,  Span¬ 
ish;  College  degree;  writing  ability; 
A-1  secretary,  good  at  details.  First 
rate  references.  Box  621,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  WORK— Harvard  padn 
ato,  also  stndied  Journalism  at  North- 
westom.  2)4  years’  experience  as 
editor,  writer  and  economist  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  industry.  Box  788, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  NIGHT  EDITOR  wanU 
day  desk  on  Florida  daily.  Prefer 
telegraph.  Box  941,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPYKEADER  seeks 
position  on  afternoon  daily.  $60.  Box 
891,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE  on  one  of  New  York’s 
largest  newspapers;  reporter,  trade 
paper;  would  like  general  reporting 
position.  Box  955,  Editor  A  Publish- 
er. _ 

EXPERIENCED  IN  EDITORIAL  or 
radio.  Prefer  California.  Merchant 
Seaman  discharged  from  service  de¬ 
sires  a  position.  Box  896,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERnmCED  REPORTER  editor. 
47,  wishes  improve  position.  Box 
771.  Editor  A  nblisher. 
EXPERIENCED  WASHlMOTON  COR 
RESPONDENT  can  handle  one  more 
account.  Write  Box  785,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERTENOED  WASHINGTON  COR¬ 
RESPONDENT  now  on  staff  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  can  represent 
daily  on  Congress  and  polities.  Box 
786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UPWARD 

SURELY 
THAT  LEAD 

STEPS 

Eagerness  to  make  progress  in  a  favored  field  ...  to  find 
a  “jnb"  with  aJ!  the  wrinkles  ironed  out.  An  employer 
just  as  eager  to  locate  exactly  the  right  person  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  task.  These  steps.  leading  upward  to  mutnal  profit, 
and  wisely  guided  by  a  little  ad  in  a  big  medium. 


IDITOR  ft  PURLI  SHER  for  Aagnt  19,  1944 


SHuafiont  Waafod 

Editorial  (Coal’d)  _ 

CALIFORNIA  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  newspaperman  seeks  Coast 
opportunity.  Prefers  Southwest.  Fast 
Rewrite,  Picture  Specialist,  Top  Re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  City  Desk  Man.  So¬ 
ber,  sincere,  reliable,  competent.  40, 
2A-H,  married,  now  employed.  Box 

920,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

^TOERAL  RRFDRTING  POIITION 
wanted  by  college  graduate.  2)4  yn. 
experience  newspaper,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing,  make-up.  ^uthwest.  Box  767, 

Mitor  A  Publiaher. _ _ 

GRADUATE  OP  MID-WESTERN 
SCHOOL  of  journalism.  Also  trained 
in  advertising.  Part  time  experience 
as  society  reporter.  Box  932,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ , 

MAN,  41,  father  of  three,  11  yrs. 
with  AP  in  five  cities;  6  yrs.  as  ass’t 
city  editor  150,000  circulation  paper; 
experienced  in  staff  supervision,  copy 
handling.  Salary  $4,000  subject  to 
variance  depending  on  opportunity. 

Box  910,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS.  CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH 
EDITOR.  Wants  position  on  evening 
paper.  Box  893,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER-EDITOR  available  Sept. 
1,  public  relations,  editorship  plant 
organ,  management  daily  or  weekly. 

Box  918,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  22,  Army  discharge. 
Editor  college  paper,  yearbook.  Has 
editorial  background  in  trade  paper 
field,  reporting  for  Southern  daily. 
Prefers  job  5  hours  or  less  from  N.  Y. 

Box  937,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  writer,  24.  desires  start 
opportunity,  diversified  experience, 
veteran,  travel  anywhere.  Box  943, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTINO — special  writing  job  on 
larger  paper  wanted  by  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  outstanding  small  daily.  Libera’ 
outlook,  inclined  to  crusade,  but  aU 
around  straight  news  gatherer  alw 
Woman,  27.  Box  874,  Editor  A  Puto 
lisher. 


Slfaafieos  W«wtad 

_ Meckanical _ 

COMBINATION  STERBOTYPBR- 
PBESSMAN  wants  permanent  job. 
Prefer  middle  west.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  References.  Box  954,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPT,  or  Press  and 
Stereotype  Snpt.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience.  Twenty  years  on  Tnbnlsrs. 
Union,  married.  At  present  employed 
as  Mechanical  Snpt.  Best  referaaees. 

Box  844.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  business  ability.  Box  952,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLB  PRESSROOM  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE;  35  years’  experience  all 
types  rotary  presses;  8  years  color 
work  on  soft  packing;  newspaper  work 
preferred;  51  years  of  aim.  married, 
with  family,  steady,  reliable,  good 
health;  excellent  references.  Box  887, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltoafioas  Waafod 

Preasotion 


PROMOTION  MANAGER  now  heading 
general  department  of  metropolitan 
paper  seeks  change.  Agency  and  space 
sales  background,  creative  writer, 
market  analysis,  presentations,  etc.  86 
and  2-A  Write  fully.  Box  871,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitaafieos  Waafod 

PaUk  Relatioas 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE — 
Expert  planner,  sound  idea  man,  ver¬ 
satile  newspaper,  radio  and  magasine 
writer  with  wide  editorial  acquain¬ 
tance  and  15-year  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Now  employe^  bnt  desires 
permanent  association  with  financially 
sound  company  or  organization  and 
enthusiastic  management  that  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  "go  places’*  after  the  war. 
Age  46,  responsible  family  man,  col¬ 
lege  plus  postgraduate  education.  Box 
890.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rcdph  McGUl 
Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 


LAST  SUMMER  in  London,  I 
sat  in  with  John  Knight  in  a 
broadcast  from  an  underground 
studio.  It  was 
Aakad  to  beamed  to  the 
Hoad  ASHE  States. 

_  .  Other  partici- 

(.ommitto  pants  ^are  Paul 
Patterson  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  Oliver  Keller 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

The  next  time  I  heard  John 
Knight's  voice  was  this  summer. 
The  telephone  rang  one  day  and 
it  was  he  calling  from  Detroit 
and  his  office  at  the  Free  Press, 
asking  me  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  an  ASNE  committee. 

My  regard  and  respect  for  him 
had  been  heightened  by  the 
really  very  fine,  and  little  ad¬ 
vertised,  Job  he  did  as  a  laison 
man  for  Byron  Price  in  England, 
and  so,  feebly  protesting,  I  ac¬ 
cepted. 

This  was  the  committee  he,  as 
president  of  the  ASNE  had  been 
directed  to  appoint  by  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Its  duty  was  to  get 
written  into  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  a  plank  on  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  world  news. 

Everyone  knows,  of  course, 
that  this  would  be  merely  a  ges¬ 
ture.  Yet  it  was  an  important 
gesture  in  that  it  would  put  on 
record,  as  a  sort  of  moral  weight, 
the  fact  that  both  political  par¬ 
ties  were  in  favor  of  free  access 
to  work  information  and  news 
at  the  source.  It  would  mean 
too,  that  whatever  party  won  in 
November  the  moral  weight  of 
the  national  adminis^ation 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the 
legitimately  accredited  agencies 
charged  with  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  moral  weight  was  sought, 
of  course,  so  that  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  scales  at  the  peace 
table.  That  it  was  important 
was  demonstrated  during  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  July  when,  on  the  very 
day  I  appeared  before  the  plat¬ 
form  conunittee,  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  of  this  country  reported  the 
Free  French  Government  al¬ 
ready  had  made  arrangements  to 
set  up,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
had  set  up,  a  government  agency 
to  produce  and  dispense,  imder 
exclusive  contract  and  control 
all  the  news  in  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was,  or  might  be,  in¬ 
terested. 

This  was  a  superb  illustration 
of  what  we  were  seeking  to  pre¬ 
vent.  We  were  urging  that  this 
country  seek  to  make  all  legiti¬ 
mate  news  in  all  countries  free 
at  the  source  to  all  properly 
recognized  and  legitimate  news 
agencies  of  press  and  radio. 

We  argued  that  had  there  not 
been  this  sort  of  condition  in 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  World  War,  and  informed 
people  might  have  risen  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Certain  it  was  that 


news  in  Japan,  in  the  states  of 
Central  Europe,  in  the  Balkans, 
in  Germany,  Italy  and  Europe 
generally,  was  not  free  at  the 
source.  Also,  it  was  not  free 
of  governmental  direction  and 
distortion. 

While  our  own  linen  was  not 
entirely  unsoiled,  it  was  true 
that  we  had  done  the  most 
creditable  job  of  disseminating 
information.  It  was  easy  to  see, 
by  contrast,  that  the  corrupt 
press  of  France  had  contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  cynical  and 
despairing  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  their  government  and 
the  approach  of  the  Nazi  force 
and  philosophy. 

So.  that  in  brief  and  in  gen¬ 
eral,  was  the  purpose  behind  the 
committee. 

The  committee  succeeded  in 
getting  such  a  plank  in  both 
party  platforms.  I  must  say  in 
all  candor  that  to  John  Knight 
goes  most  of  the  credit.  Before 
him,  even,  were  the  labors  of 
Kent  Cooper,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  whose  book,  “Barriers 
Down"  told  vividly  one  great 
phase  of  an  early  struggle  to 
remove  governmental  control  of 
news.  And  also  there  was  the 
prior  suggestion  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  the  appointment 
of  such  a  committee. 

John  Knight  got  the  plank  into 
the  Republican  platform.  The 
committee  aid  was  mostly  cheer¬ 
ing  him  on.  He  had  to  shoulder 
the  burden  because  the  idea  of 
appointing  a  committee  was  late 
in  coming. 

There  was  not  time,  before  the 
Republican  Convention,  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  committee.  The 
time  was  so  short  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions.  and  travel  conditions 
so  difficult,  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers  so  widely  dispersed  (geo¬ 
graphically,  and  not  always  as 
to  beam),  it  was  impossible  to 
go  through  the  necessary  corre¬ 
spondence  and  set  up  a  meeting 
before  the  second  convention. 

Committee  members  may 
know,  however,  that  each  party 
platform  committee  was  made 
fully  aware  of  their  identity, 
their  position,  their  interest, 
concern  and  influence. 

The  proposals  before  each  plat¬ 
form  committee  were  offer^  in 
the  name  of  the  committee. 


work  for  my  appearance  on 
Tuesday. 

I  already  had  been  in  touch 
with  members  of  the  platform 
committee  by  mail  and  had  had 
other  persons  discuss  the  pro¬ 
posal  ^th  various  members  of 
the  committee.  It  seemed  to  me 
important  they  should  know  this 
was  not  something  newspapers 
were  seeking  for  themselves  but 
something  newspapers  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  as  an  international 
public  service. 

I  had  prepared  a  five-minute 
discussion,  without  notes.  Once 
the  discussion  was  completed  I 
had  a  stroke  of  luck.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  began  to 
ask  questions  and,  since  they 
were  pertinent  queries,  we  were 
able  to  have  a  much  more  thor¬ 
ough  discussion  than  had  been 
anticipated. 


a  very  stout  struggle  to  prevtU. 

In  a  telephone  conservatioii 
with  Mr.  Knight,  following  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  wire  from  ^noa  ( 
Publisher,  we  both  agreed  ft 
would  be  unwise  to  suggest,  at 
this  time,  a  person  to 
the  news  in  the  liberated  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  period  of  recon¬ 
struction. 


IT  MAY  be  of  interest  to  some 
publishers  to  know  that  what 
prompted  at  least  two  of  the 
questions  one 
Basis  for  from  a  prominent 
Senator,  was  a 
Som*  of  the  feeing  the 

Questions  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner  that  his 
home  town  newspapers  were  too 
interested  in  that  status  quo  and 
were  not  really  trying  to  serve 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
questions  were  not  asked  by 
any  starry-eyed  idealist  either. 
They  were  from  conservative 
men  who  genuinely  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  insistence  of  news¬ 
papers  on  a  free  press. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  well  for  all 
of  us  on  newspapers  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  have  been  de¬ 
manding  a  free  press.  We  also 
have  insisted  that  an  informed 
people  are  a  free  people.  We 
have  asserted  the  interdepend¬ 
ency  of  a  free  people  and  a  free 
press. 

It  is  inescapable  that  we  have 
had  obligations  in  this  direction. 
Not  everyone  thinks  newspapers 
have  assumed  their  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
newspaper  readers  of  America 
are  going  to  expect  all  of  us, 
without  exception,  to  assume 
those  responsibilities. 

Editor  &  Publisher  announces 
it  has  received  suggestions  that 
an  international  conference  be 
held  which  would  seek  to  pro¬ 
vide  machinery  for  setting  up 
equality  of  access  in  all  coim- 
tries  by  all  properly  accredited 
radio  and  news  representatives 
to  news  at  its  source. 

As  John  Knight  said,  truth  is 
a  powerful  weapon  and  if  the 
truth  be  known  it  will  put  up 


It  is  an  idea  which  must  b« 
sold  to  the  heads  of  governmrats. 
They  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  ambitious  men.  with  a  de¬ 
sire  for  war,  can  be  thwarted 
by  the  free  circulation  of  truth, 
as  opposed  to  distorted,  colored 
and  slanted  propaganda  releasee 
by  government  agencies,  or  by 
news  agencies  subsidized  and 
controlled  by  governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  ASNE  must  make 
a  decision  about  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing.  It  seems  highly  important 
that  the  directors  and  members 
know  what  is  the  mind  of  our 
State  Department  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  It,  too.  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  committee’s 
appointment  by  John  Knight,  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  did  not,  however,  in¬ 
dicate  that  its  action  was  inspired 
by  the  ASNE  committee. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Kni^t 
may  request  a  vote  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  hold  the  meeting  in 
Washington  in  late  November. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  future.  The 
work  of  the  original  committee 
is  done.  But  as  editors  study 
what  at  first  seemed  more  or 
less  a  routine  sort  of  gesture, 
many  are  beginning  to  see  that 
it  is  important  and  that  probably 
Mr.  Knight  and  the  directon 
might  properly  submit  to  the 
membership  a  proposal  for  a 
new,  and  permanent  committee, 
to  keep  alive  the  proposal  and 
to  assist  with  any  plans  for  an 
international  meeting. 

On  the  ASNE  committee  are: 

Carl  W,  Ackerman,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian;  Laurence  L.  Winship,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe:  Ralph  Coghlan,  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Raymond 
McCaw,  New  York  Times;  Paul 
Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Nelson  D.  Poynter,  St. 
Petersburg  Times;  Carl  D.  Groat, 
Cincinnati  Post;  Sevellon  Brown. 
Providence  .Journal  -  Bulletin; 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
News  and  Age  Herald;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 


I  ARRIVED  MONDAY  in  Chi¬ 
cago  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  my 
appearance  before  the  committee 
on  Tuesday,  pre- 

Mat  With  ceding  the  con- 
Platiorm 

^  Wednesday. 

Committaa  Monday  after¬ 
noon  saw  Kent 
Cooper  discovered  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  quarters  at  the 
Stevens  and  pulled  before  the 
committee  for  an  introduction. 
He  told  them  the  basis  of  the 
proposal  and  laid  the  ground 


Rushed  business  men  in  all  fields  come  in  head- 
on  collision  with  questions  that  are  intimately 
connected  with  their  individual  enterprises  . . . 
questions  of  the  trickiest  and  most  controver¬ 
sial  character.  More  and  more  they  turn  to 
The  Haskin  Information  Service  in  their  home 
newspaper  for  dependable  problem- solvers. 

“Haskin  of  Washington”  is  close  to  reli- 
^  able  sources  of  data. 


The  Plainfield  Courier-News  (18,936  E) 
has  renewed  for  The  Haskin  Service  for 
two  years  from  June  lOtb. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Auqast  19,  1M4 
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^  mi 


A  job  and  an  opportunity  — m  tne 

system  of  free  enterprise.  This  is  the  post 
plan  of  men  in  uniform. 

Government  can’t  be  expected  to  carry  out 
plans.  It’s  up  to  every  one  of  us  at  home  t 
fulfilled  —  eleven  million  times. 


Get  a  job. 
thinking  and 


Vet  it  over  witn.  vrei 
This  is  what  our  fighti 
talking  about. 

pirgt  —  victory.  Next 

Then  they  want  to 
tation  of  military  life 
game  sort  of  regimentation 

They  want  to  set  out 
always  have 


throw  off  the  rigid 
and  not  run 
.  back  home. 

for  themselves,  as  Americans 
; to  use  their  own  heads  and  hands 
fashioning  their  own  destiny. 


fulfilled 


electrieily  just  becaaie  It  isn’t  ratiomd! 


POWER  COMPANIES 

yiNG  BUSINESSES 


160  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 

S  E  L  F  •  S  U  F  E  O  R  T  I  N  G,  TAX^FJ 


*  NmmiM  on  roqunt  from 


V  Good  locotioa  with  reference 
to  markets  and  raw  materials. 

V  Good  traosportofion  by  rail, 
bus,  truck,  air  and  water. 

V  Good  labor  sopply  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  industrial  work¬ 
ers. 

V  Good  liviog  conditions,  as¬ 
suring  a  healthy,  happy  labor 
force. 

V  Lowor  cost  fnol  and  power 

of  all  types:  Electric,  coal  and 
gas. 

V  Good  factory  sites  and 
bnildings  for  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  industries. 

V  Good  water  suppiy  at  low 
cost  for  all  industrial  needs. 

V  Adoqnate  banking  facilities 

for  any  industry,  large  or 
small. 

V  Reasonable  taxes,  assuring 
fair  profits  for  all  industries. 

V  Efficient  municipal  service 

for  protection  of  personal  and 
company  interests. 


Cleveland  is  located  in  almost  the  exact  center  of 
America’s  great  industrial  empire.  Over  half  of  the  nation’s 
population  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  located  within  500  miles  of  Cleveland — an  over¬ 
night  trip  by  rail.  Vast  natural  resources  and  raw  materials 
are  even  closer  at  hand.  All  important  factors  therefore 
point  to  Cleveland  as  a  sound  and  assured  center  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  hence  a  prosperous  concentrated  market. 

200  out  of  350  existing  industrial  classifications  are 
represented  in  Cleveland.  No  single  classification  accounts 
for  more  than  16.7%  of  Cleveland’s  industrial  production. 
No  single  corporation  employs  more  than  5%  of  Cleveland’s 
industrial  workers.  Such  a  wide  diversification  of  manufac¬ 
turing  gives  Cleveland  its  sound  economic  foundation, 
leveling  the  hills  and  valleys  of  inflationary  booms  and 
chaotic  depressions.  Thus.'a  steady  growth  is  assured. 

This  means  that  the  concentrated  Cleveland  market  is 
healthy  at  all  times,  and  is  an  ideal  spot  to  sell  your  products 
and  services.  It  is  a  responsive  market,  too,  and  the  best 
way  to  cash  in  on  that  response  is  to  be  sure  that  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  heads  your  list. 
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